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This is the disciple who is bearing witness to these things, and who has 
written these things; and we know that his testimony is true. St John, 21:24 


Enter thou, then, amongst my Devotees. Qur’an, 89:29 


PROLOGUE 


In Jorge Luis Borges’ short story, The Approach to al-Mu’tasim, the 
nameless protagonist, a fugitive Muslim student, searches for a remote 
person, a man — or more than a man - called al-Mu’tasim. A messiah, 
perhaps, or a magus, or the master of an arcane, heavenly fraternity. The 
way the young man has intuited al-Mu’tasim existence is problematical, as 
it befits its enigmatic subject. Borges writes of “the subtle reflections” the 
person of al-Mu’tasim has left on others, even the lowest, most despicable 
characters. And yet, such trifling traces are enough to make the hero set out 
on his quest. Years go by. After an odyssey of vertiginous adventures in the 
Indian subcontinent the searcher does at last attain his ineffable goal, 
although the reader remains tantalisingly ignorant as to the precise nature of 
the murky al-Mu’tasim. 


The hero, or anti-hero - take your pick - of this book is not quite like the 
elusive character conjured up by Borges’ fantasy. His identity is all too 
well-known. Unlike the hidden al-Mu’tasim, Julius Evola’s friends and 
disciples found it easy to approach him, confined as he was to a wheelchair 
in his attic in central Rome. Nonetheless, I believe this very exposure has 
tended to obscure Evola’s true meaning and character. As opacity and 
distance blurred and concealed the person of al-Mu’tasim, so proximity and 
publicity have obstructed Evola’s genuine recognition. In a nutshell, he was 
misunderstood. That is why this writer feels a bit like the searcher in 
Borges’ tale. One difference is that the figure searched for is not generally 
considered saintly but satanic. For so many, Evola’s reputation is indeed so 
infamous that my task is beset with dangers — I am fully aware of that. I 
also realise how some will perhaps judge me as blameworthy as my subject. 
(Indeed, like the runaway student I too have long been in flight, I too have 
trodden the paths of infamy...) But at least I can claim to know the 
extraordinary figure I write about. The innumerable reflections he has left 
on my soul have led me to pen these Erinnerungen. I have done so in order 
to put the record straight. To tell the truth — or what I believe to be the truth 
— about Julius Evola. I owe it to the man whom, in hindsight, I have come 
to regard almost as a mentor — and whom, I believe — or I like to believe — 
considered me like the lost son he never knew. 


Julius Evola. Not quite the tenebrous magus mythologised and maligned 
by his many enemies, but, like Borges’ al-Mu’tasim, an intriguing, spell- 
binding teacher. To paraphrase Rene’ Guenon, verily Evola was an 
implausible but actual Roi de Rome. 


INTRODUCTION 


Julius Evola was, like me, a Roman, a Roumi, to use the Arabic for it. 
Unlike me, Evola’s name has become a byword for things, ideas, 
orientations that are heretical, loathsome and abominable to our Zeitgeist. 
He was accused, like Socrates, of being a corrupter of youth. That was 
because of a cult following amongst young men on the far right, including 
even a few terrorists. But that was not all. Equally outrageous is Evola the 
occultist, the magician, the sinister figure endowed perhaps with 
supernatural power to kill at a distance, as even Mussolini believed. He had 
known Himmler, and had lectured in the castles of the Schutzstaffel Order. 
Evola, a man under a curse. The very mention of his name brings danger. It 
might make you suspect, bring you discredit and disgrace, cause you to lose 
your job, be prosecuted, physically attacked...und so weiter. 


Yet the thesis of this book is that Julius Evola’s deeper, true ideas were 
somewhat disguised in his works. Or, rather, openly displayed, so that the 
discerning reader might surmise the joyful truth. Like the stolen missive in 
Edgar Allan Poe’s The Purloined Letter, Evola’s true, unknown personality 
and beliefs are hidden - hidden in plain view. Indeed, that is the best hiding 
place, as most people are dazzled by the obvious. To my knowledge, I am 
the first one who has divined this. Is this presumptuous? Maybe, but I 
believe it is true. 


Evola was a Sufi. Or, better, a crypto-Sufi. A hidden, self-concealing 
follower of the path of Tasawwuf. A mystical, if heretical, master in the 
Islamic tradition. Rene Guenon, that occult French writer and convert to 
mystical Islam, had secretly initiated him into a Sufi fraternity. Evola came 
close to admitting that at times. Like many Sufis, he often taught not 
directly but by hints, allusions and suggestions. The clues to his authentic 
views are disseminated through his writings, and more openly and blatantly 
in the conversations he had with me. He took a wicked pleasure in upsetting 
right-thinking, conventional and dull people, both of the Right and of the 
Left. Yes, he enjoyed being contrary, perverse, also shocking his admirers 
and friends. 


Of course, it was a dangerous game. It meant exclusion, alienation from 
intellectual circles and spheres of power. Indeed, even during Mussolini’s 
regime, one that perhaps approximated his outer views, Evola was barred 
from having any real influence. I suspect that was intentional. It was a 
daring strategy, one that courted contempt, rejection and persecution, but it 
was his own way. 


Sufis are a large, confusing and mixed bag of tricks, some quietist and 
contemplative, others activist, fierce and war-like. Evola, I believe, 
belonged to perhaps the most outrageous, far-out type of all. The 
malamatiya, the people of blame. No detailed knowledge of what such sect 
teaches is extant because the available source material is sketchy and 
contradictory but this is clear: the malamatiya deliberately flaunt 
conventions. They indulge in conduct that brings them shame. That has 
nothing to do with things pathological, such as masochism. Rather, it is the 
outcome of a genuine spiritual vocation. There are analogies in Christianity, 
amongst the Desert Fathers of Egypt, for example. Sufi mystics desire to 
draw close to the Divine — even to annihilate themselves (fana’) in God. 
Because of that, they live dangerously. So did Evola. But the seeming 
paradox posed by some of the more atrocious of his outer teachings, such as 
certain racial views, I hope can be reconciled when we see it for what it 
really was: part of a self-chosen, arduous Sufi spiritual path. A self- 
abasement, a lowering of oneself in the service of what was a higher, 
necessary stage, he felt, in the journey towards immortality. Of course, he 
hardly ever used the word ‘God’ positively in his teachings, because of the 
crudely personal connotations that term has acquired in popular 
monotheism. He preferred to speak of Transcendence, of ‘what is higher’ - 
surely a different way of expressing the same thing. 


Despite his exaltation of the military caste, Evola was not a man of overt 
action. Hence his malamatiya posture was conveyed largely through his 
works and private talks. In the books the reader finds frequent references to 
secret Sufi circles. At times he gestures towards the Shia strand of Islam. I 
am morally certain he had had direct experience of Sufism through Rene 
Guenon and through another, nameless master. Meetings during my trips to 


Cairo were a confirmation of that. He told me again and again of his 
admiration for the esoteric teachings of Twelver Shiism, and the figure of 
the Imam al-Mahdi. Before he died, he also prophesied an imminent 
resurgence of Islam. As we know, he was right. 


Evola the heretical Sufi. Evola the Islamic initiate. A thesis that will 
annoy many people, I am sure. Especially among the Right, in whose ranks 
Evola’s disciples are still not insignificant. The reason is that the European 
Right has made anti-Muslim agitation one of its main political planks. I 
believe Evola would say that they are wrong in that. I also believe the 
evidence for Evola’s unorthodox Sufism is overwhelming. This book sets 
out to show it. 


MEETING THE MAGUS 


I got to know Evola in this way. A friend, Bruno, invited me to the 
gatherings of a student club, the Solstice. We met at various venues — the 
main one being in Prati district - but occasionally in central Rome, near Via 
di Pietra, a little alley off the trendy, shopping Via del Corso. Via di Pietra 
was different. A haunt of prostitutes and louche characters. The Solstice 
boys were students and fogeys deep into conservative thought. The circle’s 
soul was Adriano Romualdi, a bespectacled young man with a mop of 
fizzy, gingerish hair. I remember his perennially quizzical, ironic look and 
his precise, finicky manner of speaking. Amusingly, Adriano was rumoured 
to be Mussolini’s grandson, because his father, the far-right MP Pino 
Romualdi, apparently boasted of being the Duce’s natural offspring. Fact or 
fiction, Adriano was one of Evola’s intellectual followers. I do not think he 
particularly liked me — I was not from his social set of Roman snobs — but 
when Bruno asked if I could also be allowed to visit the guru, Adriano 
grudgingly agreed. 


It did not go well. There were four of us sitting around Evola. The host, 
black-haired and, despite his age, still handsome, acknowledged all the 
others but I might as well have been invisible. He totally ignored me, not 
honouring me with a single glance. As no one likes rejection, especially 
from a famed teacher of wisdom, I left feeling somewhat depressed. Next 
day the phone rang. It was Adriano. ‘Evola would like to see you again’, he 
said. I could feel the ill-concealed annoyance in his voice. I was taken 
aback — I thought the Baron had disliked me - but of course I agreed. So, 
days later I returned with Adriano to the flat in Corso Vittorio. This time 
Evola was friendly - I cheered up. Another call from Adriano followed. 
Evola wanted to speak to me. ‘Where shall I meet you?’ I asked Adriano. 
‘Just you’, Adriano said, acidly. ‘You go by yourself.’ He must have been 
just as stunned as I was, though not as pleased. 


That was the start of a long relationship. I would not call it a friendship. 
The age difference was too great. I was also too much in awe of him. But I 
was flattered. Also, to be honest, a bit worried. As many insecure young 
men, I was suspicious of gays — then disparagingly called froci in Italian. 
There were many froci among far right militants. It was a paradox: 
officially homophobic, even engaging in occasional gay-bashing, the far 
right abounded with people preferring their own sex. Pretty youths were not 
safe. There were rumours about Evola. Under the fascist regime his elitist 
and aristocratic ideas had earned him attacks from the brain-dead side of the 
regime’s activists. “Miss Evola, a pederast”, they mocked him. Utterly 
untrue. Evola’s sexuality was straight. I can vouchsafe that. Nonetheless, on 
my way to see him, I was a little bit apprehensive. I should not have 
worried. Evola displayed none of the mannerisms attributed to a certain 
type of gay man. Not a single time, for example, do I remember any attempt 
at physical contact, even the slightest and more innocent. Unlike 
Englishmen, Italians touch each other all the time but Evola was different. 
He regarded tactile tendencies as a sign of low extraction. All right, there 
was an element of aristocratic, even religious disdain in that. Noli me 
tangere — “don’t come near me”, as the risen Christ told Mary Magdalene. 
However, with me he behaved perfectly naturally. Over time, I grew to 
regard him as a mentor, but with qualifications. His avowed racialism, for 


instance, ‘spiritual’? and misunderstood though it was supposed to be, 
bewildered me. I could not make sense of it. Only much later I found out 
the secret behind the views that had made him notorious. 


Gradually, I made another, happy discovery. The language, or manner of 
speech, he used with me was not how he talked in group gatherings, as 
when the Solstice brigade had visited. On that occasion he had spoken very 
much in the way he wrote. Formal, frigid and distant in tone. As to his 
literary style, I think even Evola’s greatest admirers would be reluctant to 
describe it as easy. It was dry, stiff and ponderous. Given the subjects he 
wrote on — usually abstract and abstruse aspects of mythology, religion and 
philosophy — it often conveyed a sense of professorial pedantry. Like 
reading Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, perhaps. They say Kant 
was the freshest and most charming of speakers, very much unlike Kant the 
writer. Evola’s formality extended to his public conversations, as I found 
out at first. “Cool and detached” are perhaps the words that described him 
best. However, with me he was different. He gradually unwound, shed the 
academic mode of speech and became chatty, natural. A bit paternal. 
Occasionally, he fell into the Roman dialect, which we had in common. 
That surprised me but also delighted me. Not that I ever dreamt of getting 
familiar with him. His persona was still surrounded by such a halo — a 
thrilling one, yes, but still forbidding. He was the magus, the man with 
occult powers (well, so it was rumoured, anyway), the Baron who had 
taught the new Templars , but also the maudit intellectual, the Dadaist artist, 
the Socrates of the far-right, maybe an inspirer of revolution and 
terrorism...all that. But, as time went by, I became to feel very comfortable 
in his company. I looked forward to our irregular meetings with eagerness. 
He would contact me beforehand and fix a time. Usually only the two of us. 
If anyone called, Evola would send them away. A few times Adriano was 
present. (A third man also sometimes attended but his name will be 
omitted.) Evola was aware that Adriano was jealous of my having become 
close to him and so tried to avoid seeing us together. He made me promise 
that I would tell no one that I saw him — a promise I kept, so far. 


Actually, I liked to imagine myself as bound to a sort of Pythagorean rule 
of silence and secrecy about Evola. Of course, breaking the rule brought 
disaster to a member of that ancient brotherhood. The fate of Hippasus of 
Metapontum bears witness to that. The secret he broke is meant to have 
been the discovery of the irrationality of the square root of 2. Surely 
mathematicians should be grateful to Hippasus for that? And non- 
mathematicians should be beholden to me, dear reader, for telling the 
hidden truth about another great Master, Julius Evola. 


Hippasus paid the ultimate penalty, by the way... 


HIS SILENCE 


Sometimes, after the exposition of a topic or a recollection, Evola would 
suddenly fall quiet and remain silent. Maybe for as long as half an hour. At 
first it puzzled and even embarrassed me. I could not understand why he 
would say nothing for so long. Had I perhaps said something that had 
crossed him? I could not see how, though I was afraid of that. Nonetheless, 
I dared not break the silence. His eyes had a faraway, lost look, as if he was 
Staring into remote, inward, inaccessible worlds. Although his body was 
perfectly still, I noticed the fingers of his left hand twitched just a little. I 
fancied there was a rhythm, a kind of tune, a beat or a system in those tiny 
movements but then I think I was mistaken. It was as if he had fallen into a 
trance but not in the sense that it would alarm me. When he spoke again, 
suddenly, there was no explanation, no remark as to what had happened. He 
would start on a new topic, or resume a previous one. Or he would ask me 
something, pick up a book and refer to some interesting passage in it. I 
guess I could have asked him the reason for his trance-like stints but I never 


did. However, years later, reading Plato’s Symposium, I learnt of Socrates’ 
strange habit of going apart, standing still wherever he happened to be, 
sometimes for hours on end. Perhaps he was working out the solution to a 
metaphysical problem. Or perhaps Socrates was in communication with his 
tutelary genius, the mysterious voice or spirit that warned him at times as to 
the right course of action. So, maybe Evola’s silences were Socratic. Unlike 
Socrates he never referred to an inner voice or anything like that, no. Yet, 
like the Greek philosopher, Evola was an initiate. It is a fact that the Greek 
thinker belonged to the Orphic brotherhood and had partaken of their 
mysteries. As the claim of this book is that Evola too was part of an esoteric 
fraternity, I like to imagine that his trance-like states were a manifestation 
of inspiration from altrove, elsewhere. Perhaps, like Orpheus in the 
underworld, he would descend — or ascend — into unsuspected dimension of 
existence, his mind ecstatically standing outside his body, exploring hitherto 
unsuspected realms...Fanciful, I know. The truth is that I shall never know 
for sure what went through his mind during those spells. Magic and mystery 
were part of his appeal, anyway, so...everything is possible. 


THE GOD OF EVIL 


One morning the Baron looked tired. ‘I have been suffering from 
insomnia’ he said. ‘When I write late into the night...the problems stay with 
me...and the monsters.’ 


He did not clarify his meaning. Instead, he plunged straight into a 
discussion of the Egyptian god Seth. That figure seemed to fascinate him: 
‘Seth was the bad guy in the Egyptian pantheon. A reprobate god. Feared 
and loathed for having murdered the good one, Osiris. Yes, that insipid 
husband of Isis. So Seth was made into an embodiment of evil. They even 
thought he sided with the foreign invaders of Egypt. A Nazi collaborator, 


like a divine Quisling...’ He smiled a thin smile — Vidkun Quisling, the pro- 
German Norwegian statesman in WWII, was no bad guy for him. 


‘Seth was a rebel. Dispatched his own brother. Like in the case of 
Romulus and Remus, only the other way around. As if it was Remus who 
killed Romulus. Osiris was a solid bourgeois deity, married, respectable. 
Par contre, they portrayed Seth with an animal head, an ugly snout, horns 
and a tail. A kind of brutish devil. His sacred animal was the hippopotamus. 
But I believe Seth was beautiful. His beauty was unbearable to the 
established priests so they sought to uglify him, an old trick. You remember 
Nietzsche? Zarathustra speaks: “O miserable wretches! In your stupidity, I 
know, my superman you would call evil.” An inversion of values. The 
higher is made into the lower. The eternal ruse of the vile and unworthy. 
Seth aided the foreign conquerors because the Egyptians had become effete, 
decadent, useless. They deserved defeat, they needed to be conquered, to be 
mastered by the Hyksos. Seth had rightly reproached them: “Look what 
rabble you have become! You were masters and now you are servants. Fit 
only to be ruled by whoever is strong enough to conquer you. It is not worth 
being your god. I am going to leave you. I hate your worship, your 
sacrifices. I’1l become your conquerors’ god - it serves you right.” 


‘It is not true that Horus, Osiris’ stupid son, defeated Seth. Seth blinded 
Horus, he was not castrated. It is a lie. A nation of eunuchs wanted to make 
Seth like them. He was the one with balls (le palle) not his enemies. A little 
like the Italians today. They have lost their balls — they lost the war, 
ignominiously — Rommel writes that the Italian soldiers in the desert would 
hide under tanks and trucks to escape fighting, officers had to shoot them 
out of them - and so this race of castrati cut off Mussolini’s balls. At 
Piazzale Loreto they did not rest till they did that...’ 


He meant the outrages the Italian mob inflicted on their dictator’s corpse 
after he was shot in 1945. They kicked him, smashed his skull, cut off his 
testicles and stuffed them into his mouth. I have seen pictures in old 
newsreels. They are enough to turn your stomach. The bloated, bloody mass 
of flesh looks like a huge foetus. It is obscene. The same people who had 


been cheering the dictator were atoning for their bad conscience by 
savaging his body. An episode that speaks volumes about the real nature of 
the Italians, generally supposed to be a nation of kind, children-loving, 
harmless people. Lurking beneath that appearance, a primitive, savage 
bunch — that is the more likely truth. 


I shared my masochistic feelings with him. He nodded agreement: ‘Yes, 
you know what I think. It is not fascism that failed Italy, it is the Italian 
people — I should say, a certain type of Italian, the lowest element, the 
majority, alas - who let down the regime’s ideals...Yes, there were 
exceptions, like the heroic charge of that cavalry regiment in Russia — you 
must have seen the film, Carica Eroica, I am sure — like the boys of the 
Decima (Navy Commando Units). Still, you can see what Mussolini meant 
when he said that you could not win a war with merda. Too many Italians 
were merda. Their conduct in the war showed they had no stomach, no guts, 
no balls. Therefore they took their revenge on their leader, the one who had 
tried to forge them into another people, into what they were not. For a while 
they had believed it. I mean, they had thought of themselves as something 
different, heroic, hardy, a people of steel, so they were all the more enraged 
when they realised what they actually were — ballless, spineless, 
invertebrates. So they transferred their self-hatred on their fallen leader. The 
scapegoat, a Hebrew myth, comes handy here. And the Jews had taken their 
religion from the Egyptians, as Dr Freud claimed. Seth, again, obviously...’ 


He paused, looking grim. ‘Seth was a desert god. But there are oases in 
deserts. Places of rest and refreshment. There is a kind of purity there...I 
could have been born in a desert...providing there were mountains there, I 
would have been happy.’ 


‘His enemies claimed Seth had abandoned his people. That he had 
confused them. They could not see beyond their noses. The confusion was 
in their heads. No, Seth had clear vision. You have to be a mischief-maker 
in a society of idiots, of democrats, of molluscs. They of course will repay 
you with hatred, or indifference. Exile you to the wilderness of anonymity, 
to the desert of insignificance. They don’t realise they do you a favour. It is 


good being away from the riff-raff. Seth had got it right. I could never have 
been a priest. Not a priest of any monotheistic religion — my caste is 
warriors — but a priest of Seth, perhaps...’ 


The ferocity of Evola’s comments on his own people, the Italians — not 
that he really thought Italy as his natural, proper nation — should not be 
misunderstood. The rash and the unsubtle will salivate, like Pavlov’s dogs, 
and bring up the dreaded ‘R’ word, but in this context that is an unprecise 
and misleading notion. Indeed, it almost looks like a contradiction in terms. 
A racist is someone who consider other races inferior, not his own. Thus, all 
that Evola meant, I think, is a certain strain in the Italian national character. 
And national character is perfectly legitimate and intelligible notion. Even 
that icon of liberalism, the Englishman J.S. Mill, invoked national character 
to explain the conduct and the destiny of certain nations. “It is national 
character that causes one nation to succeed in what it attempts, another to 
fail; one nation to understand and aspire to elevated things, another to 
grovel in mean ones.” It is national character, according to the celebrated 
libertarian philosopher, that “makes the greatness of one nation lasting and 
abandons another to early and rapid decay.” 


Naturally, progressive and soppy souls will violently disagree with Evola 
as to what constitutes “greatness” and “elevated things”. But the existence 
of national traits distinctive of a nation, a people, a race - if you can bear the 
use of that word - is something that should not be especially controversial. 
Indeed, I find it a matter, a truth of plain common sense. Can you doubt that 
the character traits of a Swede are not the same as that of, say, a Brasilian? 
Or that an Englishman’s character is different from that of a Greek? Indeed, 
even within Italy, there is significant diversity in values and behaviour. A 
Sicilian and a Piedmontese have quite different attitudes to work, food and 
humour. Evola of course meant more than that. The dualism which he 
identified within a civilisation - the opposition between the traditionalist 
mindset and that of modernity — implied a radical, metaphysical dividing 
line, cutting across even a partly empirical concept like national character. 
But, as far as his anti-Italian remarks are concerned, they should be 


construed as a ruthless, unsentimental but not implausible critique of an all 
too recognisable ethos — that of his people. 


His anti-nationalism was rooted in his conviction that Europe’s nations 
were actually the result of the disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire of 
the Middle Ages. Europe’s spiritual unity was lost forever after that. The 
Empire’s_ self-bestowed appellation of “German”, much mocked by 
historians like Gibbon, was in part what appealed to him. But he had no 
illusion about Germans, either. ‘All modern European nations are artificial 
constructions’, he would say. Now that sounds somewhat trendy and post- 
modern. The truth is that in spirit Evola was universal — though not one to 
warm the heart of today’s Europeans. The boundless universe he dwelled in 
was Tradition. Through that, he could transcend the narrow nationalisms, 
the petty squabbles of patriots and jingoists typical of the far right. It is 
ironic, I feel, that his critics have simplistically dubbed him a fascist 
thinker. The cult of the nation, a key feature of Mussolini’s regime, was 
utterly alien to him. For me, that was refreshing. A thinker whose mind 
ranged over space and time, bound to none, but rooted in altrove. That 
fascinated me. I secretly wished I could be like him — well, almost. 


THE CROSS ANDTHE CRESCENT 


They say there is something vulnerable, even pathetic about a man in a 
wheelchair. That was not the impression Evola conveyed. Instead, he 
looked indomitable. Even as a cripple. You could not feel sorry for him. 
That is something I discovered as I got to know him better. “An appalling 
misfortune” I first thought, meaning the Vienna air bombing by the Allies 
that had damaged his spinal cord. But then I realised that nothing about him 
would induce me to pity him. Not at all. More likely, he would make you 
feel sorry for yourself. Because you knew you were not like him — a 


warrior. That is how I shall always remember him. A kshatriya, a spiritual 
fighter. Brave, steady and unyielding. A rock, yes. He was like that. 


As I sat there, looking at him, thinking those thoughts, the subject of the 
crusades came up. Because of a recent article I had read in the Roman right- 
wing newspaper, Il Tempo. About the medieval German Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, who went off to free the Holy Sepulchre during the third 
crusade. The Baron cared little for the ostensibly religious side of those 
medieval phenomena — it was something bound up with his aversion to the 
Church - but he was definitely Barbarossa’s big fan. 


‘Nothing more stultifying than our country’s history school books in 
which the great king is portrayed as Italy’s chief enemy. His struggle with 
the fractious Lombard towns was holy and necessary. The Lombards were 
merchants, bankers and moneylenders — second-rate descendants of the 
ancient Germanic Longobardi, a warrior race - there is a street in London 
today called Lombard Street, you know? The Lombards were called to run 
the financial services after Edward I expelled the Jews from England. The 
sort of stingy people you see in a counting house. Shabby bankers, mean- 
spirited, greedy for gain. With no understanding of the idea of an imperial 
spiritual authority. Despite what our official ‘patriotic’ historians claim, 
Barbarossa turned out victorious at the treaty of Constance. The vision of a 
holy war always appealed to his martial spirit. When other crusading 
princes set off, the emperor, pretty ancient by then, felt he had to go. Mind 
you, even the great Sultan Saladin admired him — he had once addressed the 
emperor as ‘the Lord of the World’. But fate was unkind to him. Barbarossa 
drowned in a river before reaching Palestine. His bones ended up in 
Lebanon, a church in Tyre, I think. A century ago German archaeologists 
tried to dig them up. I don’t know whether they ever succeeded... Anyway, 
Barbarossa became a symbol of the German nation, as the Second Reich 
was being created. What a difference from our own, squalid Risorgimento 
agitators, Garibaldi, Mazzini, all that gang. And they are celebrated as now 
as Patres Patriae! Terrorists, freemasons, foes of Tradition to a man. Every 
country has the heroes it deserves...’ 


I pressed him on the meaning of the crusades. Were they justified? Was it 
a matter of European civilisation against a hostile, aggressive Islam? He 
shook his head. He was not going to agree with that. Instead, he reiterated 
the position set out in Revolt against the Modern World: ‘The doctrine of 
holy war is common to both Catholicism and Islam. The men who fought 
each other in the crusades moved within a similar spiritual horizon. Despite 
all the differences, there was an underlying unity. Both Muslims and 
Crusaders fought not for the sake of earth but of Heaven.’ He quoted with 
approval a supposed hadith of Muhammad: “The blood of the martyr is 
closer to God than the ink of the scholars or the prayers of the pious.” Then 
he mentioned St Bernard of Clairvaux, the monk who had composed the 
rule of the Order of the Knight Templars. 


‘The true crusader aim was paradise, not just a piece of rocky terrain. 
Jerusalem did not mean the arid, insignificant settlement on Mount Zion. It 
meant a heavenly city. Even the Book of Revelation makes that clear. The 
crusaders were heroic pilgrims, embracing hardships, trials and even 
martyrdom for the sake of something higher, holier, eternal. A world of 
difference from the fat, placid burghers of their days, who never stirred 
from their towns except to trade and hoard gold. Sacred warriors like the 
Templars and the Hospitallers practiced self-denial, asceticism, spiritual 
warfare. Just as much as any devout monk shut in his cell. Or indeed, like 
any good Muslim intent on jihad. Even more. You know, the holy warriors 
of Islam need not renounce marriage or sex or worldly goods. The Templars 
vowed to follow poverty, chastity and obedience. Their knightly rule was 
radical, very radical indeed.’ 


I observed that the crusades had not met with success in the end. He 
shrugged his shoulders: ‘So what? Victory lies in the fighting itself, not in 
the end result. That is at best a contingent fact. St Thomas Aquinas’ 
teleological mania deceived him when he wrote that war for its own sake 
would be stupid. That dumb ox! He was so obese, I wonder whether the fat 
got to his brain, occasionally. The truth is quite opposite. A man like 
Bertrand de Born rejoiced in fighting for its own sake, according to Dante. 
Warfare is the true warrior’s vocation, regardless of outcome. And the 


sufferings of the soldiers of the Cross, even in defeat, meant a form of 
purification. An inner cleansing. Someone has compared the crusaders’ 
unhappy lot to a state of true virtue. Virtue of course meant not in the 
contemporary moralistic way but in its original, etymological sense, 
connected with virility. Superior, Olympian values, derived from 
Transcendence. You know how the good — I mean, those men endowed 
with nobler, superior qualities — go often unrewarded, even despised in this 
life. Doesn’t the fate of Mussolini, Codreanu, Skorzeny and Degrelle teach 
you anything? Of those who fought for the freedom of Europe against 
bolshevism and democracy? They were beaten, yes. Their memory is now 
deliberately hated, sullied and besmirched. Never mind. Sacrificing yourself 
for what is higher — call it Heaven, if you like - is all that counts. The 
highest glory lies beyond the vicissitudes of human contingency.’ 


I was edified by his insight into the meaning of the crusades as failure. In 
the eyes of the majority of course failure is bad but it all depends on what 
counts as failure — or as success. Why should a cause necessarily be 
invalidated by the end results, conceived on the earthly, materialistic plane 
alone? Pious Shia Muslims would never say that Husseyn’s defeat at the 
battle of Karbala meant that the Imam’s noble side was not just and 
righteous. Brute force won at Karbala, not true justice. The experience of 
bitter martyrdom purified and inspired the followers of Ali for all time to 
come. Their triumph was in their defeat. Even the historical victors come 
close to admitting something similar. If England and America had been 
defeated militarily in WWI, would the fans of democracy concede that the 
Axis had been right? Of course not. Therefore military success cannot be 
the ultimate proof of the intrinsic value of a cause. To me that seems to 
validate Evola’s point. 


After drinking a glass of water, he qualified one thing: ‘I must not be too 
tough on St Thomas. Yes, his rationalism is tiresome but at the end of his 
life he grasped the inner truth that had eluded him in his official writings. 
You know, he had this vision while saying Mass. (Dante believed he got a 
poisoned chalice.) We don’t know what it was he saw. He actually fainted 
while elevating the host. All he said afterwards was that “before it, all my 


books, my theology, my writings, controversies, arguments, even my 
prayers, all, they suddenly appeared to me like worthless rubbish.” You see, 
a transcendent Power had manifested himself to Aquinas during the 
Eucharist. In the highest ceremony of transmutation in Christianity. A 
sacred performance — maybe even a magical one - in which the priest acts 
in persona Christi. Thomas died shortly afterwards but I wonder whether 
the vision allowed him a glimpse into the secret of all secrets. If so, he must 
have died content.’ 


A mischievous imp prompted me to hazard: ‘Could not a sceptic say that 
Aquinas simply had had a stroke?’ I expected Evola to react with some 
asperity. Instead, he observed, placidly: ‘Yes, that is what one-eyed people 
would say. By one-eyed I mean those who can only see, understand only 
one dimension of reality. The material, the sensory, the tangible. (Dajjal, the 
Islamic antichrist, is described as one-eyed.) They take a perverse pleasure 
in debunking the sacred, the supernatural. But they too stand in need of 
debunking. The power-laden ideas that have changed the face of the world, 
even subversive ones, like the French and the Bolshevik revolutions, have 
not grown out of the merely material. Can you put Marxism into a test tube, 
analyse it and describe its chemical composition? No, it is an idea. 
Something intangible. That is the paradox with Marx, the arch- 
materialist...[deas come from somewhere. He believed they come from the 
economic substructure, the forces of production, but that is bunkum. Or 
crude, materialist reductionism, if you like. You know my view: 
revolutionary ideas come from altrove, from elsewhere. Dark, destructive 
forces generate them...But those with pure, perfect vision see with both 
eyes. To understand what happened to St Thomas you have to have eye for 
the other dimension, the inner one... A Tibetan would say the Christian 
monk at last had had “the third eye” opened. That was what the vision was 
all about. Of course, he could not put it into words. Doesn’t also your 
Wittgenstein say something similar at the end of the Tractatus? “Of what 
we cannot speak, therein we must be silent?” 


‘I saw a painting by Velasquez, The Temptations of St Thomas Aquinas. It 
shows a diverting, perhaps legendary episode in the saint’s youth. His 


parents did not wish him to become a Dominican priest, so they arranged to 
have a gorgeous wench smuggled into his cell. They hoped that the thrills of 
orgasm would make the young man forsake his vocation. But Thomas leapt 
up, snatched a dying ember from the fire and drew a cross on the wall. 
Then he snatched a lit torch from the wall and with that kept the girl at bay. 
Pity Velasquez fell curiously short in portraying the female. The painting 
shows her too plain and potato-faced to tempt anyone. On the other hand, 
the painter depicts the two ministering angels supporting the swooning 
Thomas as two beautiful hermaphrodites! I know nothing about Velasquez’ 
sexuality but those angels make you wonder...Anyway, had I been in the 
Saint’s shoes, I would not have driven a pretty girl away. I would have 
indulged in the lust of the flesh fully. At least as a monk I would have 
known what heavenly pleasures I was missing! Thomas never did.’ 


I had read somewhere a statement attributed to Muhammad. Something 
to the effect that “The key to paradise is the sword”. Evola corrected me: ‘It 
is rather “Paradise lies in the shade of the sword”. There are many hadiths, 
sayings and acts ascribed to the Prophet. Some are spurious but this one is 
true. It is narrated by...’ The strange name he uttered meant nothing to me. 
“There is nothing special or shocking in this, once you properly analyse it. It 
does not say that a Muslim can get to his heavenly reward only by way of 
the sword. There are many other, bloodless ways. This one refers to the 
martyr, someone who fights and falls for the sake of Islam. As such, there 
are similarities in Christianity. Popes granted absolutions from sins to 
Christian warriors who fought against Saracens. That comes down to the 
same thing as the hadith in question. This one strikes you more because it is 
so pithy, unsentimental. And remember, with a sword it is possible to 
discriminate. Nuclear weapons do not. I do not think that the Prophet could 
ever have said “Paradise lies in the shade of the atom bomb.” 


THE POPE AND THE SULTAN 


‘If you look at history you’ll see how Popes have been a very mixed 
bunch. Some outstanding, excellent men, others quite despicable...Pius II, 
the noble Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, was an interesting one. As a young 
man he was quite a rake. As a Pontiff he took his duties most seriously. By 
his time the crusades were out of fashion. Still, he tried to have a go. After 
he came to the throne of St Peter Byzantium had fallen to the Turks. As 
soon as Sultan Mehmet II (note: another Muhammad...), the Conqueror, had 
entered Constantinople, he had the great church of Sancta Sophia turned 
into a mosque. And Mehmet did not mean to stop at the second Rome. He 
declared the first Rome, the city on the Tiber, was going to be next. The 
conquering Sultan, remember, was not a man to threaten in vain...’ 


“You can’t blame the Pope for being worried. As a reformed libertine, 
maybe his conscience troubled him. He might have felt his peccadilloes 
were catching up with him. Anyway, after he summoned Christendom to a 
crusade he discovered one thing: the holy war was out of date. The crowned 
sheep of Europe shunned the shepherd’s call. He might as well have urged 
rulers to refight the war of Troy. Meanwhile the Turks kept advancing into 
Greece. They looked unstoppable.’ 


‘It happens that one of Pius’ close advisers was Cardinal Nicholas Von 
Cusa. Not just a cleric but a philosopher. The writer of Cribratio Alcorani. 
A polemical study of the Qur’an. Von Cusa believed, against the orthodox 
church opinion, that the Bible and the Qur’an said the same things. They 
were in essential harmony. To many that must have looked as crazy. But the 
Cardinal was not bothered. After all, he had written treatises with baffling 
titles, such as “Learned Ignorance” and “The Wise Idiot”. He was not afraid 
of paradoxes and seeming contradictions. He held that the road to truth lies 


beyond reason, beyond arguments and beyond that old Aristotelian bogey, 
the principle of contradiction. Because he knew that God is himself the best 
example of the “coincidence of the opposites”. He is the Being in which all 
contradictions meet and are resolved.’ 


‘I am sure it was at the instigation of Von Cusa that Pius II addressed a 
letter to Sultan Mehmet. It may indeed look like an example of diplomatic 
madness, if not a straight contradiction. “O Sultan, embrace Christianity. Be 
baptised!” the Pope cajoled. “Great king, by force you have seized the 
throne of Byzantium. But remember him who founded the great city: 
Emperor Constantine was a pagan who accepted Christ. Not only did he 
save his soul - he also became the universal ruler. He united East and West 
under him. Providence commands me to invite you to salvation. Become a 
Christian! Accept the Cross, the sign from Heaven under which Constantine 
triumphed. Then not only Europe but the whole vast world will be lawfully 
yours.” 


‘Of course, there was not the slightest chance Mehmet would have 
accepted the Pope’s dubious invitation. He was a sincere Muslim, wasn’t 
he? As such, the Prophet has already promised him paradise — he did not 
need the Pope for that! Some say Von Cusa held that the wise men of Islam, 
the ulama’, did not really believe the Qur’an and that therefore Mehmet 
was no true Muslim. That is nonsense. The cardinal was too sharp to 
believe anything so silly. At best, he allowed the Pope to believe it. Mehmet 
felt fairly confident that he was going to take the second Rome, too. Again, 
the Pope’s offer struck him as redundant. Lastly, although there is no 
official record of this, I can tell you that Mehmet wrote back to the Pope, 
mocking him. “You become a Muslim, Signor Pope of Rome. So when I 
conquer your city I will give you a nice, comfortable job as Imam of St 
Peter — if you show you are a pious, sincere believer...’ 


“Von Cusa was a visionary. An intellectual and spiritual giant. His key 
insight was the idea of unity. He knew the world hankered after unity. He 
beheld the world he inhabited as lacerated by divisions, quarrels and 
conflicts of all types. Not the expression of healthy struggles but the result 


of squalid ambitions, mercantile rivalries, partisan envies and jealousies. 
Today also Europe craves unity. The problem is that the one-eyed 
politicians see only the economic factor. Mercantilism again. Their vision 
of reality is extremely narrow. It revolves around buying and selling. And 
lending at interest, like Shylock. Von Cusa’s unity hinged on transcendence. 
He gave it the name “God” — a convenient shorthand in his days. The 
underlying unity of all religions, the Fritjof Schuon’s view — Von Cusa had 
anticipated that. The contradictions are so only to those who have eyes but 
cannot see...’ 


He trailed off, as if exhausted. ‘But Von Cusa failed, didn’t he? No unity 
was achieved’ I observed. 


‘Never mind. Plato gives a hint towards the end of his Republic. People 
had said that his ideal society was utopian, unrealisable but he did not let 
their criticisms bother him unduly. His ideal state, he countered, was “a 
pattern laid up in heaven. Anyone who wishes it can see it and found it in 
his own heart.” The vision is what matters. It could be a suitable epitaph for 
my own life...As I look back on it, I have to conclude that, in the pragmatic 
sense, I have had no success whatever. But, like Plato, I have bequeathed a 
vision on kindred souls who will study me in future. That suffices me.’ 


ISRAEL 


The 1967 lightening war between Israel and the Arabs had resulted in a 
crushing defeat for the Arabs and in a great victory for the Jews. It was all 
the more shocking because it was unexpected. Everybody at first had 
thought the war would go on for months. The Israelis had asked for foreign 
volunteers to come over to help in running basic services, while all the men 
and women were at front, fighting. At the time I militated in the Italian 


Socialist Party and I thought of myself as pro-Israel. So, the day after the 
war had broken out I went with my friend, Franco Tarallo, to the Israeli 
Embassy in Rome. We offered ourselves as volunteers to help with the war 
effort. But the Jews won so quickly that they never had any need of us. As 
a result, I never saw the Holy Land. 


Palestinian friends, do not gnash your teeth! Back then I had little 
understanding of the background and the real nature of the conflict, the 
Zionist machinations, and the injustices inflicted on the Arabs. There was 
much youthful unrest, much confusion behind my act. I was mixed-up. 
Drifting, unhappy in love and all the rest. Some young men ran away to join 
the French Foreign Legion, I yearned for adventure in the Middle East — 
that was my state of mind at the time. Anyway, after some hesitation, I 
confided in the Baron. I told him of what I had done. I expected him to 
disapprove but Evola was often unpredictable. Again and again, the old 
Dadaist spirit — or the Zen master, perhaps the same thing - would 
resurface. He also knew all about the wonderful foolishness of youth. He 
had had enough young disciples to realise how impetuous, how foolhardy 
the young could be. But the point is that it turned out he admired the 
Israelis. That should give the lie to the deep-seated cliché that he was a 
vulgar anti-Semite: 


‘Just as well you were not called. I do not think you would have enjoyed 
slaving away in a factory or a kibbutz. Fighting in the Army, yes. It is 
always good to fight but the Israelis would not have allowed it. The Jews in 
Israel have wonderfully mutated from their ancestors in the European 
ghettos, the Russian Shtetel. A new race has been created in old Palestine. 
They call them the Sabras. A tough bunch. Like the ancient Spartans. It is a 
sort of military and political aristocracy. That is amazing. The ragged, the 
wailing beggars, the querulous moneylenders have become a martial 
people. Biologically, there is no difference, the Sabras are their fathers’ 
children, but spiritually! You see, you see! The supreme importance of the 
non-material, the intangible, the soul, the spirit. The biological is almost 
nothing, I tell you, nothing. Character is all...It is an idea as power, or the 
power of an idea, if you like. We see this all the time. Even the Bolshevik 


revolutionary armies initially were the offscourings, the riff-raff of the 
world and yet they fought like heroes. They beat off the invading forces 
after WWI...Almost took Warsaw but the Poles stopped them and beat them 
back... You know what the Duke of Wellington called his own soldiers: “The 
scum of the earth”. And yet with the same ruffians he defeated Napoleon. 
The Jews in Israel have done the same. Never mind what motley crew their 
ancestors were. They are now a real people...The Arabs are a great people, 
too, of course. Now they are in the dumps. Arab socialism does not suit 
them. It has sapped their energies. You can’t mix atheism, Marxism and the 
Qur’an. The Arabs already have their own prophet in Muhammad. They’ |l 
never exchange Muhammad for Marx...Besides, Nasser has shown himself 
to be a dud. He deserved defeat. Arab socialism will die with him. There 
will soon be a resurgence of Islam. That is certain. Islam’s worldwide 
advance has not stopped yet... Islam is the power-idea of the Arabs. They 
just need another Saladin...1 don’t think the Crusaders will ever get another 
Richard the Lionheart, too bad...When the time comes — I am sure it will be 
soon - they can restore the Khilafa. (He used the Arab word for the 
Caliphate.) When the Islamic awakening comes, the Arabs will bounce 
back but not before.’ 


‘Behind Nasser’s socialism I sniff a distinct strand of Arab atheism. Does 
it surprise you? People think of the Arabs as a God-intoxicated people but 
they have had their share of godless thinkers. The most famous is Abu Bakr 
al-Razi. The free-thinker of Islam, they call him. A violent anti-religious 
writer from the Middle Ages. Revealed religion for him was old wives’ 
tales. Prophecy was unnecessary, human reason sufficed. As a medical 
doctor, he put empirical science above anything else. They say he was 
responsible for that entertaining canard, “The Three Imposters”. A 
pamphlet circulated anonymously at the time. Just as well, as the frauds in 
question were supposed to be Moses, Jesus and Muhammad! The founders 
of the three monotheistic faiths. Razi was a sworn enemy of Transcendence, 
a forerunner of the so-called Enlightenment. Amazing that he never came to 
grief at the hands of the faithful. True Arab tolerance. Anyway, his example 
shows how Nasser was Razi’s political ‘reincarnation’, if I can so misuse 
the term.’ 


I regard his comments to me on Israel as most significant. Biased critics, 
petty people and mean souls with an axe to grind, have pilloried Evola 
because of his alleged anti-Semitism. Yet, balanced scholars, such as the 
historian Renzo De Felice, have recognised that the label is unfair. It is clear 
that Evola’s views had nothing to do with crude biological determinism, 
such as Hitler’s. It is unfortunate that the word “race” has come to be 
associated with that. Not that I hope hostile critics will take notice. Those 
with a party agenda will go on discrediting Evola forever. However, I also 
believe his malamatiya vocation played a role here. Superficially, it may 
appear like a contradiction: was he or was he not an anti-Semite? If he was 
not, then there is no question of courting shame, but then he would not be a 
secret Sufi, as I claim he was. On the other hand, if he was anti-Semitic, 
then how to explain his pro-Jewish comments on Israel? 


I believe that the contradiction is only apparent. What he said to me about 
the Jews in Israel being a new type was not for public consumption. As far 
as I know, he never stated as much in print. They are views that he held ex 
animo, sincerely, but, just the same, he did not care to have them made 
public. I surmise that he was prevented from doing that by the awareness 
that his detractors would never have taken any notice, anyway. He would be 
forever the ‘bad master’. Why should he have minded? With so many 
Shallow, useless ‘good teachers’ around, a “bad one” may actually be 
preferable. And so be it. 


Lovers of Palestine should not misjudge Evola’s pro-Israel remarks. His 
comments were, I think, along lines of the Arab philosopher Ibn Khaldun, 
arguably the founder of the science of sociology. Civilisations rise and fall, 
depending on the strength of what Ibn Khaldun calls their asabiya. A sort of 
team spirit or a sense of deep solidarity. Israel’s stunning victory during the 
six-day war suggested to him that the state of Israel possessed asabiya in 
the highest degree. It was a dark time for the Arabs. However, Evola made 
it clear that he believed that the vital force that had impelled the Arabs long 
ago out of their deserts to fight and conquer half the world was not 
extinguished yet. Time has proved him right. 


THE NIGHT JOURNEY 


‘The Qur’an alludes to a mysterious night journey the Prophet 
Muhammad once undertook. In the twinkling of an eye, he went from one 
holy city, Mecca, to another, Jerusalem. That night journey, despite its 
wonder, was still merely terrestrial. The second is different, as it took the 
Messenger of God up to the celestial realms. The Qur’anic verse 
compresses all this in a few words. Muslims still debate how that could be. 
Did the Prophet experience his journeys in a dream or a vision? Or was 
there more to it? It seems that Aisha, the Prophet’s wife, vouchsafed that 
her husband had not moved from her side during that night. At least 
according to one biographer. A Spaniard, Asin Palacio, has written 
extensively about it...He holds that Dante based the structure of Divine 
Comedy on popular Arab versions of Muhammad’s night journey. It has 
annoyed Italian scholars of Dante. I am glad. They need to be shaken up, 
those grey-beards...Asin also points out the common features between the 
ideas of Ibn Arabi and Dante...’ He said many things about this subject — it 
seemed to be very important to him — but they are now beyond recall. (This 
narration failed to grip me back then. Having had to study Dante at school, I 
went through a strong rejection stage.) However, one thing I do recall 
distinctly - he did stress that the Qur’anic passage in question was important 
not only maystically but politically. Because it implicitly mentions 
Jerusalem. The city now disputed between Muslims and Jews. If the 
Qur’an, a text held to be transmitted by God, alludes to it, that confirms 
Jerusalem’s high status for Muslims. 


FRANCO’S MUSLIMS 


‘It was Franco who showed how Muslims really feel about Communism. 
I do not care for Franco — a clericalist and a reactionary...But his own best, 
crack troops were loyal Moroccan soldiers. He brought them with him 
when he began his uprising against the red republic in 1936. The 
Moroccans were utterly devoted to Franco. Despite the fact that he was the 
archetypal Africanista, one of the Spanish generals who won their spurs 
fighting the Moors in North Africa. Muslims always respect a warrior like 
Franco, never mind his religion. The Generalissimo could doubt the loyalty 
of his own fellow nationalists, a squabbling bunch, but his Moroccans he 
would completely trust. He even paid for them to go on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The Reds tried to convince the Moroccans that they had been 
deceived. They used all the stock propaganda arguments, “Be on the side of 
the oppressed, working people like you, don’t give your life for the 
Fascists...” the usual stuff. But the Moroccans were totally impervious to 
that. Quite apart from their fidelity to Franco, their hatred of Marxism as a 
godless creed incompatible with Islam ensured they could never desert. So 
they joined the crusade...against Marx!’ Evola seemed happy to have come 
up with that expression. ‘Yes, an anti-Marxist crusade. Maybe that could be 
replicated in future. If there is a force that will really be capable of breaking 
Communism, both spiritually and materially, that is Islam. Capitalist 
America could do by sheer force of arms, perhaps, by bombing Russia back 
to the stone age, but capitalism lacks a coherent moral ideology. Islam has 
that. And there are very many Muslims in the Soviet Union. Now they may 
seem dormant but one day they will rise up, mark my words.’ 


‘One positive thing about Franco was his conviction that Freemasonry 
was as dangerous as Communism. Or even more insidious, as it operates in 
the shadows. He even wrote some anonymous articles in a Spanish paper 
after the war. I have read them. Not that he could do anything about it but at 
least he was aware of the danger. 


‘Joseph De Maistre himself had been a Freemason. He wrote that at the 
time he felt they were gatherings of fine individuals. But later he came to 


see through the deception.’ 


KEMAL, THE BANE OF THE TURKS 


He excoriated Kemal Ataturk, the founder of the modern Turkish 
Republic. ‘Ataturk was a catastrophe for the Turks. What the Christians 
could never achieve, a Turk did. The enemy inside. He dethroned Allah. By 
changing the Arabic alphabet, he made it impossible for people to read their 
own language. Cultural genocide, you might call it. His abolition of the 
Caliphate was symptomatic of a deep-seated malaise. By the time of WWI 
the institution was only a husk but, as a symbol, it still mattered. The Caliph 
was a link between Heaven and earth — one of his titles was “Shadow of 
God”. Ataturk brutally extinguished even the symbol. The secular West was 
his model. He destroyed the Sufi fraternities, hanged the Sufi masters...a 
real swine. Ataturk means “the father of the Turks”. A misnomer. It should 
rather be “the bane of the Turks”. 


‘Funny how Ataturk owed his success to Turkey’s historical enemies, the 
Greeks. The British Prime Minister, a Welshman called Lloyd George, had 
made a deal with the Greek leader, Venizelos. The idea was to invade and 
dismember Turkey. The Greeks wanted to restore Byzantium. So King 
Constantine of Greece landed with an army in Smyrna. I imagine he fancied 
himself to be an avenger. Remember, the last Emperor of Byzantium had 
been Constantine XIII. He died fighting, as it becomes an Emperor, 
defending Constantinople from the Turks. The Greeks meant to take their 
revenge. The adventure did not go quite according to plan. Ataturk rallied 
his people, hit back, smashed the Greek armies and threw them back into 
the sea. The victory made him into the saviour of his country. His power 
and subsequent cult stemmed from that. Muslims from across the world of 
Islam hailed his triumphs as coming from Allah. How ironic that shortly 


after Ataturk would overthrow Allah’s very rule in Turkey! He made 
himself more important, more revered than Muhammad, even more than 
God himself. I remember reading this anecdote somewhere - a soldier, when 
asked about God, replied: ‘I know God. His name is Ataturk and he lives in 
Ankara.’ Any Muslim would consider that blasphemous. Yet, the Ataturk 
cult was like that.’ 


‘Ataturk, however, is bound to lose out in the end. You cannot totally 
sever the connection between a people worth his name and its ancestral 
roots. The day will come when Ataturk too will be knocked off his 
throne...Freudian theory springs to mind. You see, according to Freud there 
is a psychic mechanism called “the return of the repressed”. In the 
individual that means that every boy dreams of sleeping with his mother 
and killing his father. Despite repressing these desires, something about his 
father, a character trait or distinctive behaviour, will subsequently manifest 
itself in the adult son. That, crudely put, is the return of the repressed. But 
in his book, Moses and Monotheism, Freud used this concept to explain the 
true origins of myth of the deliverer, Moses, amongst the ancient Hebrews. 
The man Moses they had actually murdered in the wilderness and then gone 
back to worship idols — an interesting view! Memories of the shameful deed 
— after all, Moses was the Egyptian who both had taught them monotheism 
and led them out of slavery — lingered in the people’s collective 
subconscious. To psychologically compensate for the guilt, the Jews later 
embraced the stricter, fanatical monotheism.’ 


‘Ataturk should have studied Freud. He might then have divined that his 
people, like the Hebrews of old with Moses, will one day reject their “father 
of the Turks” (Ataturk means exactly that). What is repressed invariably 
returns. But the true father of the Turkish nation is Islam. Muhammad, if 
you like. Never mind how repressed such heritage may be in today’s secular 
Turkey, within your lifetime things will change radically. Remember what I 
am telling you. It will be so.’ 


Many years later, living in Turkey, I recalled the Baron’s words. He was 
right. Signs of the Ataturk cult were everywhere. They still linger. Ankara, 


Ataturk’s chosen capital, is filled with the dictator’s portraits and posters. 
His huge face stares at you, gaunt, Dracula-like, from too many buildings. 
And the fascist-style edifices speak volumes about the man’s megalomania, 
his personality cult. But now at last, under the Justice and Development 
Party of PM Erdogan, the whole thing is beginning to unravel. The 
repressed is back. I occasionally imagine Evola by my side, watching and 
saying: ‘I told you so.’ 


CHILDREN OF ZION 


It was 1967. I mentioned a meeting I had attended in downtown Rome. 
Zionist supporters of Israel had heckled a pro-Arab Communist speaker, 
Senator Terracini, himself Jewish. Terracini had countered: “If you are so 
keen on Israel, why don’t you go there?” Terracini had been in the anti- 
fascist Resistance, a partisan and you would have expected Evola to say 
something contemptuous but he did not. He nodded, pensively: 


‘He was not wrong. Fair point. As they now have their own state, it 
would make sense if most Jews went to live there. Especially the more 
vociferous Zionists. But that is not going to happen. Life in Israel is tough. 
Only the idealist Jews will leave a comfortable life in the West to settle in 
Eretz Israel, the land of Israel... You know, Stalin set aside a land for the 
Jews in the Soviet Union. It is called Birobijan. In Siberia, near China. The 
idea was to provide a national homeland for Soviet Jews, so that they 
should not feel foreign or alienated. Also, Stalin meant to scotch Zionist 
plans. Even Communist Jews felt a certain attraction for the Zionist ideal. 
Call it romantic, why not? Stalin wanted to provide an alternative at home. 
Well, what happened? Very few Soviet Jews went to live there. Only a 
miniscule minority of Jews in a state intended for the Jews. The reverse of 
the situation in the state of Israel today. To be fair, can you blame the Jews? 


The Siberian steppe is not everybody’s cup of tea...It was a kind of second- 
rate, poor man’s Israel. But the Jews did not buy it, naturally. It is the same 
with Israel. Despite Zionist rhetoric, most Jews shun Israel. Life amongst 
the Goyyim is more congenial...’ 


‘Otto Weininger, himself born a Jew, passes for an anti-Semite but 
anyone who has read Sex and Character — I am responsible for translating 
the Italian edition — knows better. By “Judaism” Weininger makes it clear 
that he does not mean a race or a people, or even a religion, but a mental 
attitude, a psychological tendency potentially inherent in all races. And he 
points out that the most rabid anti-Semites are often people who are 
themselves of Jewish origins. Torquemada, the terrible Spanish Inquisitor, 
was one. Then there was that chief rabbi of Burgos who accepted baptism 
and was made the bishop of Burgos. He became a Jew-baiter. Good career 
move, you might say! Their religious fanaticism mirrored that of the ancient 
Hebrews, if the Old Testament is to be believed. By contrast, the noblest 
Gentiles tend to be sympathetic to the Jews. Thus Weininger argues 
psychologically: we dislike the most in other people the negative 
characteristics we deep down realise we ourselves possess. A resistible 
argument. But, interpret it the way you like, it certainly shows that it is 
wrong to tarnish Weininger as an anti-Semite in the crude sense in which 
Hitler or Streicher were.’ 


Once Adriano had recalled the Eichmann trial which had ended with the 
sentencing of the former SS colonel to death. After the war Eichmann, 
involved in the extermination of many innocent Jews, had escaped to 
Argentina and settled there under an assumed name. Until the day when a 
team of Mossad agents kidnapped him and took him to Israel. Amongst 
other things, Evola said, sarcastically: ‘I wonder what would happen if, say, 
Moshe Dayan was seized by Palestinians and tried as a war criminal in 
some Arab country? There have been quite a few atrocities committed 
against Arabs by Zionist terrorists...the trial of people like Dayan would 
ruffle a few feathers in the West...1 won’t happen, of course, but no reason 
why it shouldn’t. Why have double standards? If it is a matter of power, of 
who is boss, well, why not admit it? That is the problem with Western 


democracies. They always have their mouths full with proclamations of 
rights and freedom and all that but when it comes to the crunch, sheer force, 
hard power rules. At least the Russians make no such pretence...’ 


The Baron puzzled me. Yes, I had read his books, I knew, or I thought I 
knew, his arguments. But they did not square with my feelings, my own 
experience. I had had a Jewish girl friend, Paola. I also knew some Jewish 
lads, one of whom, Giuseppe, I was especially fond of. He lived next to the 
main Rome synagogue. (I learnt from him that the Jews of Rome call their 
synagogue ‘the Temple’.) Above all, while I was doing my national service 
in the Italian Army, the boy assigned to the bunk above me was Isacco. 
Slender and curly-headed. Thick glasses lent him an intellectual look. We 
had long night chats. And he was handsome. There were no girls around, so 
my unfulfilled libido turned towards him. Isacco and I became inseparable. 
He told me about his people, about being a Jew, but I did not much care 
about that in those days. The little menorah he wore round his pale, delicate 
neck meant nothing to me. Only later I learnt that it is a symbol of Judaism. 
Whenever I see it now, I think of the boy who once was my friend. So, I 
found it difficult to dislike the people which counted among them Paola, 
Giuseppe and Isacco. Yet, I would be a liar if I pretended that the anti- 
Judaic mythologies plugged by Ordine Nuovo had made no impression on 
me. It took me time to see through them. Also, to comprehend the real 
meaning of Evola’s utterances about the Jews. 


A little footnote on page 187 of my early edition of Men among the Ruins 
has always mesmerised me. According to Evola, it was the title of an 
obscure French pamphlet. It claimed that Hitler, malgre’ lui, was himself 
the instrument of a diabolical world conspiracy. Needless to say, the 
conspiracy was a Jewish one. The thesis is so absurd that only a Dadaist of 
sort — one of a particularly bizarre kind - could have come up with it. Yet, 
this aberrant fantasy can be found, of all places, in a fictional book by a 
prestigious Jewish intellectual, George Steiner. The scenario of The Portage 
of San Christobal of A.H. is implausible but haunting. Adolf Hitler is 
tracked down still hale and hearty in a South American jungle. An Israeli 
team kidnaps the Fuhrer, to take him to Israel for an epoch-making trial. On 


the way, Hitler soliloquises a lot. He mounts his own self-defence. The gist 
is that “You Jews should be grateful to me. My millenarian Reich collapsed 
under the onslaught of three world powers but, thanks to me, to my 
persecutions of your race, your own millenarian dream of a resurgent state 
of Israel has become reality. I died, so that you, my enemies, might live.” 


It is of course a twisted argument but what makes it remarkable is that it 
is proposed in a book by so eminent a mind as George Steiner. Also, it 
seems to cohere with the claim of the anonymous French pamphlet Evola 
quoted. Hitler as Israel’s unwitting instrument. Some will find it offensive. 
Evola accepted that. Well before Steiner wrote his book, Evola told me that, 
shockingly: “There should be a statue to Hitler in public squares in Israel.’ 
His reason was similar to that Steiner puts in the Fuhrer’s imaginary mouth. 
When I told Isacco what Evola had said, he became angry. We argued for 
hours. “Why do you have anything to do with someone like that?” he 
shouted at me. He knew about Evola, of course, but hated him. Still, Isacco 
loved me. We agreed to disagree. 


I wonder...Crazy, perhaps, but...Sometimes I have wondered whether 
Evola himself could not be seen as a sort of patsy, an improbable instrument 
forged by his enemies, an unimaginable cabal, in order to discredit 
traditionalist ideas. Too Dadaist to believe, I admit it! 


THAT RACIST, WINSTON 


There is no question in my mind that, however stoical, the Baron in his 
dark moods felt bitter about the extent of his reputation as a racist. Whether 


deliberately sought or not, the disgrace it had brought him in post-fascist 
Italy had made him into a pariah. His writings were never reviewed and his 
name regularly ignored by the cultural mafia holding sway over the country. 
That was unfair, as all sorts of famous men had been enthusiastic racists and 
got away with it. When the name of Churchill cropped up one day, he 
assured me that Churchill was guilty of the most extreme anti-Semitism — 
by which he meant anti-Arab prejudice. 


‘Churchill is hailed as a world statesman and as a saviour of his country 
and yet he was an out-and-out racist. You don’t believe me? It is a fact. 
There is a document, authentic, not a forgery, that leaves no doubt about it. 
Von Leers sent me a copy just the other day...’ 


Evola then rummaged for a while and came up with a typescript. He read 
out certain bits aloud. I don’t remember them verbatim but later I tracked 
down the document in question. I can therefore quote, more or less literally, 
the passages the Baron read out to me. 


‘Churchill spoke before a certain British commission on Palestine in the 
late ‘30s. He boasted that no wrong had been done to peoples like the Red 
Indians and the Australian aboriginals. Because a stronger, higher race had 
dispossessed them, taken them over. A “higher race”, that is what Churchill 
said.’ 


‘It all goes back to the 1917 Balfour declaration. The British Foreign 
secretary, Lord Balfour, committed the British Empire to creating a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine after the war. Balfour was a Christian and 
cared not a jot for the Jews but the deal was necessary to bring America into 
the war...For the Zionists the declaration became their Magna 
Carta...Churchill candidly admitted that England did not issue the 
declaration for reasons of altruism. No great love for the Jews, in other 
words. It was in order “to gain great advantages” for England. Remember 
that back then Britain was fighting the war in alliance with Imperial Russia. 
The land of pogroms against the Jews. You could hardly expect the Jews to 


be happy about that. But, after the Balfour declaration, things changed 
dramatically. Influential American Zionists helped to get the US into the 
war alongside Britain. Do you follow?’ 


“The Zionists poured more colonists into Palestine. And bought up plenty 
of Arab land. The Arabs rose up. The chairman of the commission before 
which Churchill gave evidence was a Lord Peel. From Churchill’s own 
public school, Harrow. Fellow old boys...Peel called the Arabs “an inferior 
race”. He said the Jews would dominate them in all sorts of ways. Churchill 
agreed. He spoke of Palestine under the Arabs as “a desert”. By contrast, 
the Jews had made it flourish, turned it into a garden, a paradise.’ 


‘Churchill hated Islam. Before the Commission, he dropped the mask. He 
insulted Muslims: “...the great hordes of Islam swept over those 
places...broke it all up”. When another member of the commission pointed 
out that the Arabs had created a great civilisation in Spain, Churchill’s reply 
was curt: “I am glad they were thrown out...it is a lower manifestation, the 
Arab.” 


“This document is full of terms no one could describe but as racist. There 
is no question that he meant them. He was speaking confidentially...And yet 
this man is revered, idolised by millions. As a statesman, his racism had 
dire consequences for millions of Palestinian Arabs. And other nations. I, 
on the other hand, am only a writer, a scholar. My ideas made no political 
impact at all. Yet, I am treated as a reprobate and ostracised. Where is the 
justice in that?’ 


‘It is remarkable the way Churchill brought in Italy, speaking before the 
commission. He conjured up the spectre of a fascist Palestine, should 
Britain have cleared out. The Italians, this scoundrel said, “would be 
ruthless...They would exterminate the whole lot of their opponents...The 
Arabs would never out up with the Italians...the Jews could perfectly well 
manage to do it.” That reads quite droll today, don’t you think? Our country 
counts for less than nothing in world politics. Foreigners consider us an 


incompetent, harmless, spaghetti-eating lot. To think that by the time 
Churchill said that Italy was a confident, aggressive power, aspiring to lord 
it over other nations! Did Churchill really believe Mussolini wanted to grab 
Palestine? I am sure he only used that bogey to impress his hearers. 
Mussolini was a big bluffer but he was not as foolish as that. Palestine 
would have been too much of a hot potato. Can you picture it? The Middle 
East as a partnership between Italians and Jews! It would be an Opera 
Buffa. A joke. Well, indeed in the end that was what fascism turned out to 
be. But the fault lay not so much with Mussolini as with the Italians... You 
know what I think, my views, no need to spell them out again.’ 


He once compared himself to the Athenian hero Phocion. That was in 
relation to his terrible reputation in the eyes of the bien-pensants, which 
actually meant virtually everybody in Italy. Phocion, an honest and upright 
man, would not bend to the wishes of the democratic mob. After his death, 
they even denied him burial within the city. “A man after my own heart’, 
Evola said. 


Someone had cheered Phocion after a speech. “I must have said 
something stupid”, Phocion observed, “Otherwise they would not be 
cheering me.” ‘I am like Phocion’, he stated. ‘After the war, I could have 
jumped on the bandwagon of the new, “democratic and progressive” Italy. 
The imbeciles would have applauded me. Of course, I would then have had 
to write imbecilities. No, thanks. Like Phocion, I consider it a point of 
honour to be hated. I revel in it.’ 


THE WHORE TOLERANCE 


In Italy brothels traditionally were called case di tolleranza — literally, 
‘tolerance houses’. It prompted him to relate what the French writer Paul 


Claudel, a combative Catholic convert, had once quipped. It was during a 
conference of some kind. A heckler had taken objection to something 
Claudel had said and shouted: “Don’t you believe in tolerance?’ Claudel 
had shot back: “Tolerance, huh? Cher Monsieur, yes, tolerance. There are 
houses for it!” 


‘It was an apposite remark’, he said. ‘Tolerance is suitable for whores. 
Characters with no authentic, strong principles. Even the Church, in times 
of old, taught that “error has no rights”. She could not tolerate sin. Claudel 
had the courage of his prejudices — or, rather, his judgments. The most 
intolerant, obnoxious people, as history shows, are those who make the 
loudest profession of tolerance. Even Locke, that wishy-washy Englishman, 
the apostle of latitudinarianism — the accommodation of all religious views 
into the mercantile nation state that was England after the “Inglorious 
Revolution” of 1688 — Locke was not willing to tolerate atheism and 
Catholicism. To him, they were intolerable. A veritable contradiction...The 
French revolutionaries were the worst...Preaching the brotherhood of man, 
la fraternite’, while exterminating those “brothers” they disagreed with. I 
would be willing to embrace their notion of tolerance, too. I would accord 
to them the same treatment...’ And he drew his hand across his throat, in 
eloquent gesture. 


He had inveighed against the French revolutionary triad — liberty, 
equality, fraternity — before. From his point of view, an objectionable 
slogan. But Hilaire Belloc, that entertaining English radical right-wing 
thinker, had opined that there was nothing in the three principles that 
contradicted the theology of the Catholic Church. I myself could not see 
what was wrong with liberty and fraternity. Equality was trickier, yes but 
even that could be construed in acceptable ways. I thought all that but 
contradicting the Baron was something I could not bring myself to do. 
Besides, listening to him was much more fun! 


A GIRL FRIEND FOR EVOLA 


His writings had somehow gained him a reputation for being a 
misogynist. Actually, totally unwarranted. When, much later, I fully 
digested The Metaphysics of Sex, perhaps his finest book, I realised how 
deeply woman-friendly the Baron really was. Indeed, it can be said that he 
brought the feminine into the very heart of God. The Catholic Church, 
despite the cult of the Virgin Mary, never went anywhere near that. But, 
back then, it took me a while to bring myself to ask him whether a girl 
friend of mine, Maria, could have come along to see him. Not that I liked 
the idea but Maria had insisted. She had grown suspicious, even jealous of 
this mysterious character I regularly visited. Besides, she was left-wing...I 
expected Evola to be chilly, perhaps to cold-shoulder her. Nothing of the 
kind. The first thing he did was to kiss her hand. As he was crippled and 
could not get up from his chair, he begged Maria to come closer and then 
with a flourish he bestowed a kiss on her hand. Not only that. He became 
quite flirtatious, paying her compliments and making suggestive jokes. ‘Can 
I have her telephone number?’ he asked. Like Disraeli with Queen Victoria, 
he certainly knew how to carry favour with a woman. Maria, leftist or not, 
was charmed. Not that she could make any sense of what our host was 
saying. In that, Evola was a bit mischievous. Having shown his perfect 
manners with a lady, he embarked on a long disquisition on Hegelian 
philosophy. Too much for both of us. So, when door bell rang and Evola 
profusely apologised - he was obliged to receive someone else - we felt 
relief. We thanked him and left. “Strange but wonderful man” Maria said, 
as we walked downstairs. “But, his monocle...that’s a bit funny, isn’t it?” 
“He only wore it for you”, I said. My girl looked really chuffed. 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION AND THE GRAIL 


He was by no means enamoured of modern England. His memories of 
WW2, in which English armies smashed Italy’s short-lived African empire, 
prevented that. Nor could the English parliamentarian and liberal traditions 
appeal to him. Still, he was familiar with the kings and queens of medieval, 
pre-Reformation England, as well as with all sorts of remote English lore. 
Years before I saw London I learnt from him that there was a reference to 
the river Thames in Dante’s Inferno. ‘Lo cor che’n sul Tamigi ancor si 
cola.’ (X:II.v.120.) The “heart that still bleeds by the Thames” is that of 
Prince Henry, the nephew of King Henry III, who was murdered near 
Rome, in the Viterbo Cathedral, by the sons of Simon of Montfort. His 
heart was brought back to England and placed in a gold cup by the Shrine 
of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. Evola considered the 
assassination of Prince Henry an example of ultimate, hideous treachery. 
‘Perhaps it is a consolation: it is not only Italians who indulge in the darkest 
betrayals’, he observed, drily. 


He did, however, approve of the English educational system: ‘The 
English public schools train the elites of England. Their empire is run by 
ex-public school boys. The English have a saying: “The battle of Waterloo 
was first won on the playing fields of Eton.” Eton is their top boarding 
school. The Duke had been a student there. The idea that he learnt how to 
be a leader at Eton. It is a tough system, one that forms the boy’s character. 
Just imagine, a bunch of school boys running a huge country like India! If I 
had had a son, I think I would have sent him to Eton.” 


That was a rare reference to the possibility of his having had children. He 
had deliberately refused marriage and physical procreation as lower 
vocations. Though no celibate, he had no offspring. (Later I was to learn 


more about that.) Did he ever regret that? Deep down, perhaps. I sometimes 
liked to imagine I was his son — or that he considered me like a son in a 
spiritual sense. I, the son he never had. A fantasy? Probably, but what is 
wrong with that? Of course, he did not remember me in his will, nor did I 
expect him to. The relationship between us, our talks were hush-hush. His 
expressed order, Pythagoras-fashion, was that I should tell no one, not even 
my parents. Until now I kept the secret. If I break my promise it is because I 
think it is right. I believe that what I have to say will cast a novel, better 
light on him. Anyway, if he left me nothing, his books, for example, which I 
much coveted, that was very much like him... And, if in any way he felt I 
was like a son to him, he would not have wanted anyone to know it, I am 
sure. 


‘The Stuart kings had some redeeming features but the 
Hanoverians...George I was a Guelph. He came from that rotten branch 
historically opposed to the Ghibellines, the imperial party. The Guelphs had 
been fanatically papalists till the Reformation, when they switched to 
Protestantism but the spirit was basically the same. A dynasty dedicated to 
destroying the imperial ideal. The British Royal family descends from 
them. Modern Britain has truly lived up to its subversive heritage...It has 
always opposed the forces of Transcendence...But now, the empire over, the 
chickens have come home to roost. The law of karma, I am tempted to call 
it... 


He praised, however, the way the British had set apart some races and 
ethnic groups in India and instilled in them the notion that they were martial 
races. People like the Sikhs and the Rajputs. ‘The Rajputs! Great fighters. 
They descended from the warrior caste of Aryan India, the kshatryas. Some 
left-wing writers disagree, they say it is an invention, but it does not matter. 
Whether historically true or not, it is irrelevant. They understood 
themselves that way and fought accordingly. No one can deny their ethos 
was martial. The British, an empire-building race, could spot that. I could 
have been a Rajput!’ 


There was a place in England he would have much wanted to see. That 
was Stonehenge. He confessed that while speaking about the great 
Arthurian saga. His excellent book, The Mystery of the Grail, contains a 
reference to the giant stones of that celebrated prehistoric site. ‘It was a 
solar temple but before that I believe Stonehenge initially was dedicated to 
a lunar, female, matriarchal cult. Later the men took over and the female 
votaries were driven underground...’ 


His discussion of the Grail tradition is valuable but unfortunately it is 
flawed. His pervasive anti-Christian worldview entailed that he 
systematically dismissed as spurious any distinctive Christian elements in 
the Arthurian cycle. I of course could not have questioned that at the time. 
Only much later, after I visited places like Stonehenge, Tintagel and, above 
all, Glastonbury, and after delving into the literature, I became critical of 
Evola’s one-sided interpretation. But, scholarly debates aside, what really 
made a difference was not argument but an experience. One summer day in 
Glastonbury, walking amongst the ruins of the ancient Benedictine Abbey, I 
felt a spiritual surge, such a phenomenal “high” that it convinced me that 
King Arthur was indeed connected with the place. The famous tree, 
putatively descended from the sprig Joseph of Arimathea brought from the 
Holy Land, was suddenly bathed in a supernal light. Even the trivial tourists 
around — a noisy, food-chomping bunch — seemed to me like the 
reincarnations of pious pilgrims from the ages of faith. Angels hovered 
about... Must stop here. You cannot try to describe the indescribable. Was 
Evola still alive, I am sure he would agree, though perhaps still determined 
to run down Christianity. (I like to visualise him, like Farinata degli Uberti 
in Dante’s Inferno, still stiff, proud and disdainful, whatever his actual fate 
may be in the invisible world.) Anyhow, my exaltation led me to attend 
Mass in a church nearby. During the raising of the Host, I saw — or I 
thought I saw - the Grail, in all its unendurable splendour. Dare I say it? I 
understood what St Teresa of Avila said she felt in the transverberation...But 
here words fall short. Whereby one cannot speak....silence is best. 


There is only one other place in the world where I felt a high, an inner 
glow comparable to what I experienced at Glastonbury. That is Mashad, in 


Iran. Out of twelve Imams of the Shia, Imam Reza is the only one whose 
tomb is on Iranian soil. In Khorassan, Eastern Iran. Evola has mentioned it 
once, speaking of a fun book by Robert Byron, The Road To Oxiana, which 
gives a description of the shrine. Ever since I had wanted to see it with my 
own eyes. At last, in 2009, exploring the ‘lone Khorassanian shore’, I 
entered the shrine of the Imam. Glastonbury Abbey is solitary and 
melancholy in its ruined state, but Mashad is alive, teeming with pilgrims 
from all over Iran. The haram, the sacred precinct in which Imam Reza 
rests, was being mobbed by the faithful. They prayed aloud, they kissed the 
ground, they cried, they beat their breasts, they were in ecstasy. After a bit 
of a struggle I managed to touch the sarcophagus with the Imam’s body. I 
felt...the equivalent of an electric shock but then it was not like that. I fell 
down to my knees, my eyes streaming with tears. It was as if the Imam and 
I were one. Then I espied another figure — like an Imam behind the Imam — 
was it a glimpse of the Hidden Imam, Imam al-Mahdi? The awaited Islamic 
redeemer? That could hardly be possible...Then the light dawned upon the 
whole. 


THE MAGICIAN 


It took me some time to muster up the courage to bring up another 
subject that bothered me about his reputation. I mean about the vexed 
matter of magic, of his alleged occult powers. This is no joke, because even 
Mussolini had been fearful of him on that score. Stories circulating about 
Evola were the stuff of legend. He had, they say, the power of making 
women falling in love with him. As a young rake, beautiful women of all 
classes - writers, poetesses, debutantes, housemaids and prostitutes - they 
had all fallen into his lap. In numbers large enough to make a Casanova 
jealous. And there was a rumour widespread among the Solstice boys as to 
how the 1945 Allied bombing of Vienna had resulted in the Baron losing 


the use of his legs. At the time, the story went, he had been engaged on 
performing a magical ceremony aimed at defeating the advance of the Red 
Army. However, the procedure for the ritual had not been correctly 
followed — the wrong Spirit had been summoned — and catastrophe had 
befallen the magus. 


Laughable stuff. We did not believe it, of course. It was a bit of joke. Was 
it all simply a matter of superstition, the familiar tendency of so many 
Italians to believe in iettatura? The idea of the evil eye, a malevolent 
influence some peculiar individuals are thought to possess. Ridiculous 
though it may seem, even a sober philosopher like Benedetto Croce had not 
ruled that out: “I don’t believe in it but there is no harm in doing the 
exorcism!” he once quipped. The philosopher had followed that up by 
making the well-known superstitious sign for le corna. That means 
thrusting out the first and the little finger of a hand, forming a kind of fork, 
to ward off the evil spirits. Although we scoffed at it, the belief was not 
entirely dismissed. We went as far as to avoid taking the Master’s name in 
vain. We usually referred to him indirectly. Call it a coincidence, but one of 
the few times I unguardedly dropped Evola’s name casually over the phone, 
shortly afterwards in the Via Nazionale I nearly got run over by a speeding 
car! 


I did not ask him straight: ‘Is it true you are a magus?’ It would have felt 
preposterous. Instead, I sought to lure him into discussing the subject. It 
was on a Sultry, stifling summer day. I told him that while on holiday in 
Paris I had read Somerset Maugham’s novel, The Magician. Based on the 
person of the notorious English occultist Aleister Crowley. Of course, I 
knew what he had mentioned Crowley in his books. There he had credited 
him with being a real initiate, one endowed with true magical powers. I was 
stunned, therefore, when he came up with something very different: ‘I have 
not read Maugham but I know about Crowley. He was not a genuine 
magus...More likely, a clever trickster. Had he been authentic, he would 
never have fathered children. It is incompatible...physical fatherhood and 
initiation do not go together. When in Sicily, in the town of Cefalu’, 
Crawley set up a group of so-called Satanists.... They were idiots...He was a 


showman, a ham actor, a pseudo-D’Annunzio...Too many took him 
seriously...why do so many people automatically trust an Englishman? That 
race takes undue credit for trustworthiness but shiftiness is more to the 
point. True centres of spiritual initiation in England are rare — their whole 
famed Empire was a counting house, it says a lot. Accountants running an 
Empire! I don’t think Crowley was not in touch with any true mystical 
centre. A certain Arab sheikh in his coterie possibly may have played some 
role but it is unclear... If anything, it is likely Crowley was a spy. His 
contacts with British intelligence during the war are well-documented. 
Occultism was a cover. His tricks bowled over gullible people and so they 
gave him an undeserved reputation as a magician. He was a joke. Leave 
him alone. Not worth the trouble...’ 


‘The one thing I do like about Crowley, though, is that he was a 
passionate alpinist. He was into high peaks, mighty mountains...that is 
something we had in common. Despite everything, it argues for something 
noble in his soul. It was his redeeming feature.’ 


I was dying to ask him how he could so flagrantly contradict the opinions 
he had expressed in writing about Crowley but I could not do it. Instead, I 
told him that after reading The Magician late into the night in my Paris 
hotel I had fallen asleep, the book on my lap. Then I had woken up with a 
start. Something was frantically hopping across my chest. Quite frightened, 
I reached for the light switch. It was a large black cat. He had got in through 
the open window. Might the feline have been Crowley reincarnated, 
perhaps? 


He grinned: ‘Not a chance! If Crowley reincarnated in anything, it would 
not be something as nice as a cat. More likely, it would be a rat or a weasel. 
I think your cat must have been looking for company, they are sociable 
creatures — I hope you did not scare him!’ So, Evola did have a sense of 
humour, after all. 


‘Cats are good animals in Islam, not unclean, so it is all right to keep 
them as domestic pets, unlike dogs’, he said. ‘There is a hadith that a cat 
once woke up the Prophet in time for prayer. Wonderful story, don’t you 
think? And another hadith about a woman who had imprisoned and ill- 
treated a cat, until the creature died. For that, she was sent to Hellfire. It is 
true that someone objected to this hadith, on the ground that a human being 
is more valuable than a cat but the hadith is sound, I believe.’ After that, he 
embarked on a disquisition about the method of verification of hadith in 
Muslim scholarship. Not something I could grasp at the time but, in 
hindsight, evidence of how much he knew about the Islamic faith. More 
than just as a student, I would say, but as an insider. 


‘Dogs too are not neglected in the law of Islam. Although they are 
ritually unclean, not right to have them in the house, they can be kept as 
watchdogs. Some hadith mention people acquiring merit for giving water to 
a thirsty dog. The Prophet praised even a prostitute for that. But the most 
important dog in the Qur’an is Qatmir, the faithful dog of the Sleepers. 
Believing youths whom God had caused to fall asleep to protect them from 
persecution. A dog stretches out his paws before the entrance of the cave 
and hides them from their enemies. That dog is justly commended.’ 


I said I had been reading Wittgenstein’s short essay, Reflections on 
Fraser’s Golden Bough. He had not read the philosopher’s work it but knew 
Fraser’s book well. When I told him that Wittgenstein had taken apart 
Fraser’s idea of magic as resulting from supposed, crude ignorance of 
causal relations, his eyes lit up. ‘Bravo! You know, I don’t care for your 
Wittgenstein’s linguistic lucubrations but, from what you say, he was spot 
on. Fraser was learned but limited. When it comes to understanding magic, 
the cleverest people can be very stupid indeed. Whatever magic may be, it 
is not about crude physical causality. Your Wittgenstein got that absolutely 
right.’ 


‘Actually, magic is there in the Catholic Mass. You can analyse that 
central rite of Catholicism as a system of incantations. The priest’s words 
and movements in the Tridentine Missal are as carefully structured as the 


actions described in magic rituals. And the transformation of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ at the words of consecration spoken 
by the priest — what are they if not the culmination of a magic procedure? I 
know, Catholic theologians stress the distinction between manipulating the 
Divine, forcing God to do things for them, twisting his arm, and the Mass 
but it is a fine distinction. ..Those who dismiss magic have to explain why 
in essence the Mass does not boil down to the same thing.’ 


In his books, Crowley appears in connection with the notorious way of 
the left hand. That is an expression I always found fascinating but also a bit 
opaque and sinister. He was quite willing to discourse about it. What he said 
at first, however, did not differ from what I had already read. There are two 
ways or methods into transcendence. They relate to three distinct characters 
of the Supreme Identity. The first two conceive the Divine under its twin 
aspects of Creator and Sustainer, or Preserver of the world. Together, they 
form the way of the right hand. The destructive element in the Divine, 
however, constitutes the way of the left hand. It is through the Destroyer 
that the left hand finds its way into life, into the world. Especially in 
connection with sexuality. Eros’ potentialities can be transfiguring but also 
ruinous, destructive. They operate at all levels, ethical as well as material. 
Evola explained: ‘These doctrines arise from the Hindu school of Tantrism 
but you can find a counterpart in Christianity. The Father is the Creator, the 
Son the Preserver and the Holy Spirit...’ ‘Surely not a destroyer?’ I butted 
in - he was used to my occasional interruptions and did not mind: ‘If you 
study the Bible and the writings of the Church Fathers, I mean, if you read 
them esoterically, you will discover the Holy Spirit acts in ways not at all 
conventional. The writer of the gnostic Gospel of the Egyptians says that 
the Flood that wiped out erring humanity was the work of the Holy Spirit. 
St Augustine suggested that it was God’s Spirit who told Samson to bring 
down the Temple of the Philistines. That was tantamount to ordering 
Samson to self-destruct. Something directly opposed to the teaching of the 
Church. Yet Samson is praised as a type, a hint given beforehand, of Christ. 
You can read the effects of the descent of the Spirit on Jesus’ disciples at 
Pentecost described in the Acts of the Apostles. They are so wild that the 
bystanders thought the disciples were drunk. The Gospel of St John has a 


telling verse — “The Spirit blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of 
it, but you do not know whence it comes or whither it goes; so it is with 
everyone who is born of the Spirit.” An allusion to the disrupting results of 
the way of the left hand. And you must know that Muslims believe that the 
coming of a final Prophet, Muhammad, is actually promised by Jesus in 
words reported by the Fourth Gospel. If correct, it would entail that the 
destructive Spirit of God would be at work even inside the New Testament 
itself. I mean, by destroying the very credentials of the Christian 
revelation.’ 


I was beginning to see what he was leading up to. On the other hand, the 
left hand way was also linked with sexuality. But I did not want to bring 
that subject up. Call me prudish — Pll plead guilty to that. I really did not 
care to discuss the practices of the Marquis de Sade or the details of sexual 
magic with the Baron. I had read the relevant bits in his books. Opaque, 
unintelligible stuff, I thought. Or at least it felt like that back then. Only 
later I came to realise that it was all part of his Sufi way. The destructive 
element was self-referential. It was Evola’s way, the malamatiya way, the 
way of blame and shame, the way of rejection, the way of the left hand, 
what else? 


I would even go as far as to say that now I feel — somewhat absurdly, I 
admit it — that there was something Christ-like about Evola. He would not 
thank me for saying this — it would annoy him a lot, I guess, but I still 
believe it a valuable insight. His wicked reputation was really self-inflicted. 
A form of self-annihilation. Or, to press the metaphor, to make it even more 
outrageous, of self-crucifixion. The work of the Spirit as a destroyer. Only, 
the Spirit in this case was in himself. 


THE TWO LADS OF LINZ 


‘In Germany, a certain history professor I met at the Herrenclub told me 
there was a bizarre story going around. It regarded Hitler’s schooldays in 
Linz. Apparently he was a contemporary there with another boy, a Jew. 
There is a reference to that lad in Mein Kampf, but no name is given. Hitler 
and that boy detested and fought each other like wildcats. It was not the 
kind of ordinary dislike, even hatred, that children are prone too. There was 
more to it. Secretly, each admired, each was envious of the other. Each 
obscurely felt the other was destined to great things, to make a unique 
impact on the world. Each found that thought unbearable. At last they 
swore a strange pact. Each vowed to the other that his achievements were 
going to be the greater, superior ones. From that moment they stopped 
fighting openly but the struggle went on in their minds, in their hearts.’ 
Evola paused, looked at me sharply. I was hanging on his lips. I wondered 
what he was leading up to: “Which boy outdid the other, then?” He smiled 
one of his thin, taut smiles. ‘Well, we know what Hitler did. What he tried 
to do. We also know how he failed dismally. The other boy, however, no 
one knows anything about. My _ professor said there were 
rumours...apparently he became a philosopher. His name and putative 
accomplishments have remained obscure, however. No one seemed to 
know. Presumably, he failed, too. It leaves plenty of space for speculations 
but...rather unsatisfactory, don’t you think?’ 


It was a tantalising anecdote. I tried to puzzle it out but to no effect. I 
think — or perhaps I believe I think - Evola was sincere in telling me no one 
knew about the other boy’s identity. Was he alive today, I feel it would give 
him some pleasure to learn that the mystery is no more. Ludwig 
Wittgenstein was Hitler’s hated schoolmate at Linz. Only partly Jewish of 
course and baptized (and even a little bit himself anti-Semitic, we happen to 
know) but that would not have stopped young Adolf from calling him a Jew 
and loathing him...So the other side of the challenge is known. 
Wittgenstein’s infinite, cosmic work, the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 
was meant to solve all the age-old problems of philosophy, for good. 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, Hegel — they are all put in their place, like naughty, remedial 
schoolboys. The author boasted so openly. Wittgenstein was quite 


consistent — after he penned the last word to his book, he gave up doing 
philosophy, became a school teacher. He was modest, however. “Little is 
achieved when those problems are solved”, he declared. I suspect he 
realised his success was his failure. On the other hand, if the schoolboy 
Hitler hated him so much he must have perceived some real greatness in 
Ludwig. Hitler’s doings were atrocious, of course. He tried to change the 
course of Western history, but ended up committing suicide, his shocked 
nation smashed to pieces, German cities in ruins. Wittgenstein’s outward 
life, after the storm of WWI, was peaceful, tranquil, spent mostly in 
Cambridge’s leafy lanes. He engendered a new brand of philosophising, a 
peculiar un-academic style of pursuing the old discipline...later he reneged 
on the Tractatus, started another, arguably tedious trend, based on an 
analysis of all types of human language. He hated academia, being a 
professor, but that is what he became, paradoxically — and he hated it. Many 
of his students also became academics, against his desires. His last words 
were: “I have lived a wonderful life.” Why did he have to say that? Maybe 
he realised his life had not meant much. And his philosophy certainly did 
not radically change the world of thought. More likely, it became another 
highbrow fad. Professor Grayling even doubts posterity will regard 
Wittgenstein as a great thinker. Both boys failed then? Huh! 


AL-HALLAJ, THE ISLAMIC CHRIST 


That afternoon I had been walking from the Pantheon, where the radical 
rightist Avanguardia Nazionale was based, to his place in Corso Umberto. 
In the splendid Piazza facing the ancient temple of the gods I had seen some 
turbaned Arabs in their white, flowing robes. By way of mental association, 
it put me in mind of things Islamic. By the time I got to Evola, I was 


curious what he made of al-Hallaj. The great Sufi mystic who suffered 
atrocious martyrdom in Baghdad for claiming divinity. I had read about him 
here and there and the guy fascinated me. I even wrote a play about that 
extraordinary man but no one was interested in staging it. I somehow 
expected Evola to praise al-Hallaj as a fellow maudit figure but he was 
guarded. ‘Al-Hallaj is said to have divulged the secret of all secrets — man’s 
identity with the Divine — a heresy in exoteric Islam. The truth is that the 
Qur’an, despite its strict monotheism, also affirms a real closeness between 
man and God — “We are nearer to you than the neck vein” says a celebrated 
verse. You can argue al-Hallaj was saying nothing new. Besides, some 
believe that his notorious cry, “Ana al-Haqq”, I am the Truth, was perhaps a 
mishearing — he actually said “Ara al-Haqq”, I see the Truth. Quite 
amusing, really! Much politics was involved in his trial and condemnation. 
It is possible much of what is known about al-Hallaj actually comes not 
from him but from his disciples. They cast him in the role of a saviour, to 
which he was ill-suited — a bit like Jesus of Nazareth, some naughty critics 
might observe...But he had extreme ideas, no doubt. Such as regarding Iblis, 
the Devil, as the prototype of a perfect lover and God’s devotee. Huh! Islam 
and Satanism do not go well together. Still, other Sufis had said that 
before...nothing new there. I wonder whether...’ He did not finish the 
sentence, a habit that often cropped up in his conversation, something 
which intrigued me, even annoyed me a bit at times, until I understood. It 
was part of his teaching technique. Not to stuff my mind with clear-cut, 
definitive statements but to leave me with intellectual question marks. It 
was kind of Socratic, the art of a spiritual midwife, bringing not bodies but 
souls into the light of understanding via questioning. It was also very Sufi- 
like. A teaching by hints, allusions, suggestions, rather than by dogmatic 
assertions. Something which puzzled me but now I see it as fitting in 
perfectly well with his doctrines. The distinction inner/outer, 
esoteric/exoteric was a flexible, relative one. Who was inside? Who was on 
the outside? It depended on the circumstances. And on the person he was 
addressing. Although with me he generally ‘dropped the mask’, at the same 
time he could be very indirect, subtle and enigmatic. He understood the 
stage I was at and adjusted, modulated his words accordingly, like a true, 
fine teacher. 


‘Nietzsche says something very interesting about esoterism. I think it is 
in Jenseits von Gut and Boese — Beyond Good and Evil. It has nothing to do 
with bookish, academic distinctions. The true philosophers, Eastern and 
Western, never mind which, understood the key difference as being not so 
much with the outsiders, the exoteric brigade, as between those insiders 
who consider reality “from above downwards”, so to speak, and those who 
look up from below. Does one dwell on the peaks or on the swamps? 
Higher human types have a very different perspective on reality from that of 
the multitude...’ 


‘Louis Massignon has made a special study of our man, La Passion de 
Hallaj. | knew Massignon. He showed me some of his papers. He was 
obsessed with al-Hallaj. Thought he had found another Christ, or a Christ- 
like figure in Islam. It was wishful thinking. There is no Christ in the 
Christian sense in Islam. Jesus, yes, he is in the Qur’an all right but he is 
not the Jesus of Christian doctrine. He cannot be, as the Qur’anic Jesus 
prepares the way for Muhammad. The analogies Massignon drew between 
Christ’s Passion and that of al-Hallaj are fanciful. Also, in Massignon’s 
writings you find constant, not-so-veiled references to pederastic love. He 
calls it “Uranian”, meaning ‘heavenly’. He virtually built that into a 
system. A pseudo-esoteric theory. There is even a spurious, fake hadith 
from the Prophet which is meant to back it up! All indebted to Plato’s 
dialogue, The Symposium. Alas, I fear it should be traced back to 
Massignon’s own inclinations. As a young man, he had indulged in Arab 
boys. As a Catholic, that was impermissible, a perversion. He carried his 
guilt for the rest of his life. Mircea Eliade told me Massignon often talked 
about rent boys, obsessively so. Eliade found that embarrassing. Pederasty 
shocks the bourgeois mind but, if a man is ruled by that kind of drive, if he 
really has to, well, let him do it — go ahead and be damned! Why repress it 
and then turn it into a theological thing? Metaphysics should not be abused 
that way. It rules the physical, not the other way around. Massignon did 
harm. How sad...’ 


There was, however, a saying of al-Hallaj which he liked, as he 
mentioned it more than once: ‘A certain fellow asked al-Hallaj to pray for 
him. He answered: “I will pray for you but you must promise me one 
thing.” “What is that?” the man asked. “That you never utter one word of 
praise of me. You must only say the most hateful things about me. You must 
proclaim to all that I am a heretic, a monster, a Satanist. You must then 
accuse me to the authorities and do the utmost to have me condemned to 
death.” Evola seemed to find the anecdote of great interest: ‘If it is not 
something which al-Hallaj actually said, it certainly something he should 
have said’, he elucidated. 


As to al-Hallaj’s controversial feats, whether miracles or tricks, he said: 
‘Many of the reports have come down from al-Hallaj’s enemies. They 
always give natural explanations for them. For instance, al-Hallaj’s body 
was seen becoming enormous, so as to fill a whole room. A phenomenon 
actually created by the wind blowing up his clothes, his enemies glossed. 
Hidden pipes and so on. Dead birds brought back to life — an allusion to 
Jesus’ miracles as related in the Qur’an. Rationalist detractors detracted and 
admirers admired, that is what it boils down to. But the extraordinary 
intervention of supernatural beings cannot be ruled out a priori. No Muslim 
can do that, Sufi or not.’ 


One evening he spoke, as if reciting, words to this effect: ‘I am called a 
holy man, a friend of God. My disciples revere me. My enemies call me a 
blasphemer. They say that because they are pious Muslims. They hate me 
out of fervour for Islam. Between my friends and my enemies I prefer my 
enemies. I love them more. Because my friends venerate me as a created 
being, whereas my enemies abominate me for the sake of God. The former 
are closer to my heart.’ 


He stopped and was silent. His eyes had a far-away expression. Then they 
changed to that quizzical look of his that I had come to know so well. He 
wore it when he meant to convey a Meaning, a message in an indirect way. 
Not verbally but, as it were, psychically. Of course, I realised he was 
quoting something al-Hallaj had said but I felt helpless. What was it he 
wanted to me to understand? I could not fathom it. Now, I do — or I think I 
do, anyway. He was hinting at a comparison between his fate and that of al- 
Hallaj. Not an exact comparison, mercifully. He would have wished to 
suffer anything like the Sufi’s atrocious death. But his paralysis, the 
ostracism and the obscurity to which his reactionary, racist and anti-Jewish 
views, publicly expressed and enshrined in his many books, had gained him 
were a Self-inflicted martyrdom. You could not imagine him saying prayers 
or indeed any formal invocation to God on his lips. If he was a kind of 
saint, he was a saint of a perverse kind. A saint maudit, an accursed one. 
But the curse was one he had deliberately, voluntarily brought on himself. It 
was his vocation, that of the people of blame and shame, malamatiya path. 


The obscure sect of which we know little, perhaps next to nothing. Maybe 
the malamatiya never existed. Perhaps they are a literary invention, a 
conceit, an esoteric fiction, like the Knights of the Round Table. Yet, I am 
convinced that Evola was one of them. Evola may even have been the chief 
sheikh of the sect. A sect he himself had created. Like the fictional planet 
Tlon, the imaginary world conceived by the writer Jorge Louis Borges. The 
fantasy of Tlon exerts such a hold on people’s minds that they end up 
bringing their fantasy into actuality. The idea of a society of anti-saints, of 
occult, hidden men who choose to make themselves into objects of hostility 
and scom appealed to his aristocratic, haughty inclinations. Call it inverted 
mystical snobbery, perhaps. To me, it makes sense. 


Another famous Sufi, Abu Yazid al-Bistami, interested him. ‘His 
blasphemies on the face of it were even more shocking to pious Muslims 
than anything al-Hallaj ever said. It is reported he stated that he was Allah 
and he invited the faithful to worship him. Al-Hallaj never went as far as 
that! There is a scholarly problem about the authenticity of al-Bistami’s 
sayings — it is likely the original utterances were overlaid with successive 
legends and inventions. It is the problem of source-criticism...But, in a way, 
it is irrelevant. The stories as we have them show what simple people were 
interested in, what they liked to hear. They are unsophisticated, many of 
them. Crude miracles...talking animals...it is the religion of the masses, the 
spiritual pabulum they hanker after. Especially stories where the 
unbelievers end up becoming Muslims. It is the kind of happy ending 
simpletons enjoy and desire. You can bet those endings were added on 
later...I don’t believe Abu Yazid was deep.’ 


JINNS 


‘Al-Islam teaches that jinns are part of a world, a reality, parallel with 
ours. But it is an invisible world, one to which human beings have no 
access. Yet, its inhabitants can and do impinge on us. It is an unimaginably 
vast and unseen universe. Its creatures are born, marry and are given in 
marriage. They have homes, children, eat and drink, own possessions, pets 
and so on. Just like us. And like us they are rational beings. That is why 
they can choose between good and evil. So some jinns are good and some 
wicked. Some follow chastity, others fornicate. Some have faith in divine 
law, some do not. The Qur’an mentions the former, as recipients of a 
message from Allah...’ 


‘In Islam a large body of legal rulings exists concerning jinns. The 
ulama’s discussions are vast and detailed. Scholars debate whether jinns are 
material or immaterial. They dispute about their sexual habits and their 
marital and property rights. Mischievous and libidinous jinns are said to 
haunt the dreams of human beings. Sometimes, they have sex with human 
beings in their sleep. Not all scholars treat these claims seriously — they 
prefer, more soberly, or sceptically, to invoke the likelihood of hysteria or 
mental illness. A Muslim modernist even suggested that when the Qur’an 
speaks of jinns, it is merely speaking of microbes!’ 


Did he actually believe in jinns, then? In those problematical, non-human 
beings, created from fire, whose existence is asserted in the Qur’an? I was 
anxious to know. A positive answer might have clarified his position on 
magic. Unfortunately, he preferred to change the subject. No matter how 
often I tried to lure him out, he sensed the trap and steered clear of it. I 
suppose, as a good teacher, he knew the importance not to overteach. More 
crucially, he knew it was best to leave me to work out my own way. I think 
I later did, thanks to insights gained from Wittgenstein — not necessarily 
something of which Evola would have approved - but that’s another story. 


Nevertheless, when living in the Arab world I realised that many ordinary 
people are afraid of jinns. I occasionally sought to reassure them. “It should 
rather be the other way around”, my line ran. Who knows whether Jinns 
keep out of sight for fear of human beings? They must know the horrors of 


which men are capable... It was after reading Emily Bronte’s novel 
Wuthering Heights, that I formed the conviction that, even if jinns exist, 
they are more likely to be afraid of us than we should be of them. The 
terrible figure of Heathcliffe led me to that conclusion. As Bronte describes 
him, he was found as a stray child on a Liverpool dock, “a little black- 
haired swarthy thing” as dark as if it came from the devil, mouthing a 
“jibberish that nobody could understand”. It dawned on me as I read that 
description that Heathcliffe could be a prime candidate for the role of jinn. 
Of course, the physical side is not important. What makes Heathcliffe jinn- 
like in the malevolent sense is the horrible, inhuman way he behaves. 
Charlotte Bronte herself, in her introduction to her sister’s fine work, notes 
insightfully that the Heathcliffe is less that a human being than “a man’s 
shape animated by a demon life — a Ghoul — an Afreet.” Note that both 
epithets derive from the Arabic language. Maybe Heathcliffe was a Jinn 
disguised as a man. Or, more likely, he was indeed human but actually 
much, much worse than any bad Jinn... 


NINO, POOR NINO! 


There is no getting away from it: one reason why Evola’s halo is so dark 
is because of his association with fascism. Today that suggests violence, 
although of course fascism hardly had a monopoly of that. In the days of 
Mussolini’s regime violence was kind of institutionalised and Evola’s role 
was minimal. A fairly obscure polemicist and writer, his name was known 
only to tiny coteries. That was a bit of a paradox. Under Mussolini his 
disdainful elitism had angered some black-shirted militants so much that 
they threatened to beat him up. After the war, however, things were 
different. Whether he liked it or not, he became a guru of far right activists. 
The civil war which had followed the regime’s collapse and the final defeat 
had embittered many young people on the Right. The Italian State had 


outlawed any attempt to restart the old fascist party. There seemed to be no 
democratic option. Communism was powerful in Italy — over twenty per 
cent of the national vote — and the possibility of a totalitarian takeover was 
far from remote. Because of Hiroshima and Nagasaki the spectre of a 
nuclear holocaust haunted the world. Pessimism was in the air. Evola’s anti- 
philosophy of the disintegration of the West appealed to apocalyptically- 
minded youths. And there is something romantically attractive about his 
vision of an elite rebelling against the modern world. So some youths in 
desperation went in for urban terrorism — Evola himself was tried but 
acquitted. He nearly always advised his followers to have nothing to do 
with criminal acts, conspiracies, military coups and the like. Not that he 
objected to the use of force per se. He just saw it was futile. But not all of 
his followers heeded his words. 


Nino Aliotti was one. A fringe member of the Solstice, he was one of the 
lads who had been at the original meeting chez Evola. Years later his dead 
body was found in a car, the boot crammed with arms and explosive. He 
had died of a gunshot wound. Suicide or foul play? Rumours abounded. I 
knew Nino well. He was a few years older than me. We had met at the 
hang-out of Avanguardia Nazionale, near the Pantheon in Rome. A curly- 
headed, arrogant and good-looking youth, he had at first displayed a distinct 
dislike of me. “Green horn, naive and dangerous”, he mocked me with 
words like that. (Perhaps he was right.) One day, however, he asked me 
over his home, under the pretext of showing me some books. His relatives 
were out. After a while he started caressing and kissing me on the mouth. 
Then he tried to get me into bed. I refused point-blank and left. I never 
spoke to him again but that was chance, not choice on my part. Same-sex 
was not my thing but that did not mean I found gays perverted or anything 
like that. Actually, I liked Nino and I regretted the situation. When the news 
of his tragic end reached me, I mentioned it to Evola. He already knew. He 
mused aloud: 


‘Poor Nino has not killed himself. I do not believe that. He was not a 
coward. He was framed. I have some information... Not the first 
time...things like that tend to happen to my boys. Not only the secret 


services, there are other agencies...But let us assume that Nino did it. I want 
to look at this not emotionally but metaphysically. Suicide is not always 
wrong. The Catholic Church’s teaching, such as St Thomas Aquinas’, says 
that it is a most grievous crime but I disagree. Thomas says it is a sin in 
more than one way. It is a sin against the state, the community, but what if 
the state has abdicated its role, if it is rotten through and through, like the 
Italian state today? Spitting in the face of such a pseudo-state by 
committing self-destruction can be no sin. Rather, it is a genuine rebellion. 
St Thomas also says suicide is a sin against oneself. Like Kant, I believe 
there are duties to oneself but the question is whether higher duties can 
override other, lower duties. Anyway, no one can wrong oneself willingly, I 
go along with Aristotle there, so how can it be a sin against oneself if 
someone voluntarily chooses to do it! Lastly, of course the saint says 
suicide is also a sin against God. But his problem is that suicide is nowhere 
condemned in the Bible. If God had determined it to be a sin, he would 
have revealed in the Jewish law, the Torah, the Pentateuch. But he did not. 
On the contrary, the case of Samson, who killed himself with all the 
Philistines by pulling down their temple, suggests that self-destruction 
could be approved by the God of the Jews. Hence, suicide is not against the 
will of God. QED.’ 


‘However, I grant you that, as Socrates says in the Symposium, it was 
part of Orphic, secret doctrine, revealed only to initiates, that suicide was 
impermissible. The Orphics...they are for another time...Suicide is wrong 
only if it stems from cowardice. Hitler in his bunker showed guts... He 
refused to give the Russians the opportunity to cage him, mock him and 
then execute him - that cannot be termed cowardice. Nor did he leave his 
body intact, so that the democratic, hysterical masses could make a display 
of it. I have no doubt Stalin would have had his enemy’s corpse stuffed and 
hung by the Lenin mausoleum, something like that... In shooting himself 
Hitler acted with resolve, with dignity. Compare his example with 
Mussolini’s. He was caught when running away, disguised under a German 
topcoat. Then he was shot, like a rabbit. And you know what happened to 
his body, don’t you? Would it not have been better if he had shot himself? 
He lacked the pluck. He could not do it. So his end became his life. His 


inner confusion, the mixed, ambiguous character of his regime, his 
fundamental emptiness. He had started as a socialist, after all... Theatricality, 
show, bombast...the regime was like an Opera. Or, worse, like the Operetta.’ 


‘Schopenhauer’s condemnation of self-murder is metaphysically deep but 
too much bound up with his peculiar philosophy. To go along with his 
argument you have to believe that existence is a mistake and I don’t believe 
that — well, correction, I believe that some people’s existence is a mistake, 
in the sense they should exist at all — the world would be better off if they 
did not exist! But that’s not a universal fact, just a particular thing. Besides, 
Schopenhauer did not quite live up to his own doctrine. He pontificated on 
the meaninglessness of life while treating himself to regular good meals. 
Some of his disciples, impressionable young men, did self-destruct, 
however. It was regrettable. He did not practice what he preached. In that, a 
bad philosopher. Despite appearances, a thinker of decadence, as Nietzsche 
termed him. Yes, the judgement must be so.’ 


I never knew the full truth about Nino’s death. Did he really take his own 
life? Or was he framed? By whom? Rumours circulated about the manner 
of his death but the far right has always been paranoid about these things, 
just as much as the lefties. Certainly, whenever someone from the left met 
with a mysterious death (I recall the notorious Feltrinelli case), the media 
made a big fuss about it but little was said about Nino. I still like to believe 
he had been set up as a fall guy but evidence I have none, I admit. 


On suicide he also quoted a saying by Nietzsche. Suitably paradoxical. 
Something to the effect that the thought, or possibility, of suicide can be 
psychologically comforting. “An insomniac can endure many sleepless 
nights thanks to that possibility”. There is a way out of your suffering, the 
thought suggests. Suicide like an aspirin! Nietzsche must have spoken out 
of personal experience. He had to put up with all sorts of psycho-physical 
ailments. Of course, the emphasis here is on survival. It is the thought of the 
deed of self-destruction that helps the sufferer, not the actual deed. The 
thought has its own metaphysical charm. I know from my own experience. 
And so did Evola, I am sure. 


THE COLLE OPPIO AFFAIR 


Some of the young men connected with the Solstice group also belonged 
to the MSI, the main Italian right-wing party. We used to hang out at the 
party branch on the leafy Colle Oppio, a stone’s throw from Rome’s 
Colosseum. The name of the branch was “Istria and Dalmazia”, both lands 
communist Yugoslavia had wrenched away from Italy after the end of 
WWII. It was, literally, a cave. We nicknamed it “the Bunker”. On entering 
it, you had a feeling of descending into the bowels of the earth. Its 
underground rooms and corridors were crammed full with odd memorabilia. 
They went from a monstrously huge marble bust of a scowling Mussolini to 
the many ubiquitous fasci, the bundles of sticks with an axe in the middle, 
fake guns, flags, memorabilia of colonial wars, pictures of fighting men and 
so on. The prevailing atmosphere was secretive, conspiratorial and a bit 
thrilling. It furthered the sense of esprit de corps among the young 
members, the feeling of unity, of belonging to a select, elite band. You felt 
you were among kindred spirits, fellow rebels, revolutionaries, kids who 
swam against the tide. Never mind how misguided we might have been, I 
still feel positive about life in the Bunker. A rough fellowship but a real 
one. 


Gradually, I found myself drawn into the inner circle at the heart of the 
Colle Oppio branch. I was not surprised one night when a young man called 
Giorgio — not his real name - invited me to an exclusive meeting taking 
place in one of the innermost rooms of the cave. Giorgio was short, 
freckled-faced and very tough. Originally from Venice, he was a keen 


sportsman and amateur boxer — you did not fool around with him. His 
hatred of Marxism sprang partly from personal reasons — his brother had 
lost an eye in a brawl with communists. At the meeting I learnt that Giorgio 
and two others were planning a bank robbery. The idea was to get funds for 
buying arms and then storm the Palazzo del Viminale, the Ministry of the 
Interiors, to carry out a coup d’etat in the name of an anti-communist 
revolution. In hindsight, I realise it sounded all incredibly implausible, 
amateurish and even silly but at the time it was a different affair. Giorgio 
told me of important contacts, support in the Army and high places. I guess 
I was sufficiently alienated from bourgeois society to embrace the crazy 
project. So I agreed to be part of the revolutionary vanguard and take part in 
the robbery. We took turns outside the bank in question, studying the times 
when money was delivered, the staff, all that. The day for the heist was 
meant to be a Friday. We had only one gun, a Beretta pistol — I am not sure 
it contained any bullets. Giorgio assured us it was sufficient but, for good 
measure, sharp knives and clubs were provided, too. 


I was all geared up for action. As fate would have it, I went to see Evola 
on Thursday. I had not intended to tell him what I was letting myself into 
but... he must have sensed I was not my usual self: ‘Is there anything 
troubling you?’ out of the blue he asked. That was it! I had to tell him. I 
made a clean breast of it and I felt all the better for it. I don’t know what I 
expected him to say. I saw his black eyebrows shoot up a bit. After a few 
moments’ silence he said, almost casually: ‘Have you considered that 
Giorgio may not be what he claims to be?’ He paused. His meaning began 
to sink in. ‘How do you know this stupid thing is not something cooked up 
by the secret services? A provocation to blacken us with the charge of 
terrorism?’ 


Evola spoke from direct experience. After the war he had himself been 
implicated in something similar and imprisoned, though later acquitted at 
his trial. Anyway, he strongly urged me against going ahead with the heist. 
“But I am committed”, I told him. ‘Just phone Giorgio. Tell him you have 
changed your mind. You can mention my name, if you feel you must. You 
have a right to do that’, he said, quietly. And that is what I did. Giorgio of 


course was angry. He complained I was letting the comrades down. 
Accused me of being chicken. When I replied that Evola had advised 
against the action, his tone of voice changed. “You should not have told 
him”, he muttered and rang off. No bank robbery took place next day and 
Giorgio never mentioned the affair again. For a while I stopped going to the 
Colle Oppio. When I began frequenting it again, Giorgio was no longer 
around. I shall never know whether he was a spy or not. Maybe Evola knew 
something about Giorgio that I did not know. But I am grateful to the 
Baron. In a real sense, he saved me. The episode gives the lie, I think, to the 
canard that he was an inspirer of terrorism. Quite the opposite, in fact. He 
was a sage. I don’t care what his detractors spew out. Evola was a 
thoughtful and sagacious person. 


Of course, Evola did not condemn the course of action in itself. He did 
not say that it was wrong to use violence to finance the insurrection but 
only that it was unsafe for me to do so. Should that be held against him? If 
so, the same should apply to the many far-left academics who justified 
terrorism, in the name of principles like the working class, anti-imperialism 
and fighting multinationals. Those armchair panjandrums who defended so- 
called modern Robin Hoods to excuse all sorts of murderous crimes. None 
of them, I don’t think, lost his job, was ostracized or turned into a pariah as 
a result. If Evola later invoked a similar rhetoric, but from the perspective 
of the far right, what of it? What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. In actual fact, unlike the other side, the Baron always cautioned 
against using pointless, physical violence. The battle he urged was primarily 
inner — an inner jihad, to use the language of Islam. He taught that armed 
fighting, given the circumstances, was bound to be self-defeating. And he 
was right. 


Evola was all too aware of the difficult problem of agents provocateurs. 
‘All revolutionary organisations have had to contend with them. In some 
cases, the police spies were so numerous that they virtually took over the 
groups themselves. It happened in America. Chesterton’s story, The Man 
Who Was Thursday, is a fantasy based on that. Not too fantastic, I tell you. 
You can never detect them all, or be sure who the informant is. The only 


workable solution is Lenin’s. The Bolsheviks rarely killed suspected spies. 
Instead, they put them to work. To teach, to form revolutionary cadres, 
things like that. So, while on the one hand the spies were sending 
revolutionaries to jail, they were also helping in training new recruits for the 
revolution. I suggested doing the same to Zed but he was not the man to 
understand that.’ 


“Zed” was a reference to one of Evola’s most faithful follower. A 
distinguished writer and journalist. Apart from the fact that he had got 
married and had children — for Evola the equivalent of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost — the Baron had a high opinion of him. At the same time, he 
joked about Zed’s looks. “He once wanted to marry a Nordic girl. Told me 
how Aryan she looked... Maybe he should have. A Southern Italian, from 
Calabria, his bodily hair (peli) is so thick that it sprouts out of his shirt 
collar... His thick, black mane of hair reminds me of an Arab, an Emir...a 
fine example of how physical race is irrelevant to a spiritual attitude. Zed is 
a living proof!’ 


Should I apologise for being the sort of person who once contemplated 
something as unethical as robbing a bank? Writing this in 2011, in England, 
I suspect the popular feeling is not quite bank-friendly. (If not banks, 
against bankers, at the very least.) But I admit that Giorgio’s enterprise was 
potentially a perilous affair. Someone, an innocent person, might have been 
killed. The mind of the young man I once was, however, did not bother 
about such trifles. A revolution is a revolution. You can’t change the world 
without getting your hands dirty — that was the message of the Maoists, the 
far-left as well as the right. Years later, when the Red Brigades terror hit 
Italy, political violence became commonplace. I knew a guiltless young 
man who was shot dead while waiting at a bus stop, because the killers 
mistook him for an MSI activist. Were we at the Colle Oppio then just 
anticipating what was going to happen? 


I should cite Goethe here. He said there was no crime or abomination he 
felt he would have been capable of, at some stage or other in his life. The 
same applies to me. But at least, thanks to the Baron’s wisdom, I was saved 


from committing an action that may well have ruined my life, that of my 
loved ones and of many other innocent people. That is why I pray for 
Evola, sometimes. He professed to disdain conventional religious practices 
like prayer, of course. Still, if he has not perished, from wherever he is now, 
I am sure he hears my prayers and smiles on me. 


FRANCESCO 


Another lad who had come to Solstice meetings was Francesco Papaldo. 
A tall, slender silhouette, fair and gentle in looks. There was something 
extraordinarily pure and lovely about Francesco. To me he looked more like 
an angel than like a mere human being. The words of the poet Aleardo 
Aleardi come to mind: 


Un giovinetto pallido e bello e con la chioma d’oro, con la pupilla del 
color del mare... 


Francesco was younger than me and I felt quite protective towards him. 
His family did not like my radical ideology and so we met more or less 
secretly. We talked of Evola’s ideas together. Francesco was fascinated. He 
wanted to meet the Baron but I felt reluctant. I always found excuses to put 
him off. Perhaps subconsciously I was afraid Evola would have liked him 
more than me, so that, as I had replaced Adriano as Evola’s special 
confidant, Francesco might have taken my place. Petty, I know, but such is 
human nature. However, Francesco was so keen on meeting the famed 


character that he managed to get Adriano to take him along. Evola must 
have liked him, because Francesco returned several times. Later he 
disclosed to me the extraordinary spell Evola had cast on him. I shudder a 
bit in recalling what he said, even after so many years. 


Francesco had felt as though his mind had been taken over. His will was 
no longer his own but Evola’s. Then, he said, his body began to feel like the 
Master’s body. He could no longer move his legs. However, that had not 
disturbed him. He knew he was no longer any separate self. There was no 
independent ego, or thoughts...Evola’s feelings became his feelings, his joys 
Francesco’s joys. Even when he looked at his hand and feet, they appeared 
to be no longer his own limbs but Evola’s. According to Francesco “as the 
Baron was paralysed, I — but of course there was no longer any I - wanted to 
give him the use of my legs.” He confessed that the new, unified ego he had 
become ardently desired to do that. Amazingly, he said he was not 
frightened by that at all. 


I never could make out whether Francesco was telling the truth or not. He 
was still a bit childish and he tended to make things up. What he said did 
not in any way match what I felt when with the Baron. Evola’s influence on 
me was intellectual, not magical. I began to wonder whether Francesco was 
having me on. Maybe he had read a book about shamanism or wizards and 
he got overexcited about it. He was, after all, only a lad. 


Francesco met with a horrible end. Years later, he fell in love with a girl, 
an air stewardess. I never knew her but anyone could see she had captured 
the boy’s heart. Anyway, she had previously been engaged to a well-known 
mafia gangster. The man could not bear his former fiancée to be in love 
with someone else and so he hired two killers to murder poor Francesco. 
They stole his car and then phoned up the boy, pretending to have found it. 
Francesco went to the appointment and vanished. The family were 
desperate but to no avail. Only years later his remains were found, buried in 
a wood. The killers had shot him and then disposed of his body. 


Era biondo, era bianco, era beato, sotto l’arco di un tempio era sepolto. 


The thought of sweet, dear Francesco, a lad so kind and harmless being 
so savagely killed, of his body rotting away so long without a proper burial 
is still unbearable to me. I am also led to reflect on the Evola connection. 
Was the Master really a jinx? Did he have a negative, destructive influence 
on the young ? Did he somehow bring bad luck? An unworthy hypothesis, I 
know. One implying a mentality that belongs to primitive, pre-modern 
cultures. In rationalistic, godless England, where I live, it seems a 
laughable, superstitious question. And yet, and yet...too many of Evola’s 
followers, in a way or another, have come to grief. What does Hamlet say? 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, that are dreamt on in 
your philosophy...” 


A SEANCE 


I had to confess something embarrassing to the Baron, once. I had 
allowed myself to be involved in a seance. A meeting in which a medium 
attempted to make contact with the souls of the dead. It was really a bit of a 
prank. Suggested by a girl friend of mine, Liana, who liked to dabble in 
occultism. She was petite, with auburn hair and a gaunt but charming face. 
A nervous and neurotic personality but popular with boys. We went 
together to an address in the elegant Parioli discrict. It turned out to be an 
attic flat, a cavernous place, overheated and full of absurd knick-knacks, 
some vaguely pornographic. After the medium — a large French lady, a 
Madame Something - tried in vain to summon the spirit of Napoleon, I 
suggested calling Nino Aliotti back from the grave. Initially, it looked like 
another flop. Madame was getting no response at all. Suddenly, the lit 
candle on the table was snuffed out and a voice spoke out of gloom. I must 
Say it sounded uncannily like Nino’s. Perhaps it was my imagination. ‘Did 


you really kill yourself, Nino?’ I wished to ask. Unfortunately, someone in 
the chain started giggling uncontrollably. Madame shrieked and then started 
to call us names in French. The lights came on. We were ordered to get out 
at once. 


Evola listened to my story, glaring at me. I had made a mistake. I should 
have known better than telling him that silly episode. He disapproved of 
that kind of thing. Indeed, he had attacked spiritualism in a book. He took 
his monocle in and out a couple of times. Would not speak for a while. In a 
vain attempt to justify myself, I stammered that Plotinus too — a philosopher 
I knew he liked - once had participated in a séance. That must have made 
Evola even angrier. From the frowning look on his face I could divine his 
thoughts: ‘Do you compare yourself to Plotinus, you silly lad?’ But he said 
nothing. Then he asked me to leave. It was a rare example of his 
displeasure. But he never alluded to that incident again. 


CONTRADICTIONS 


His comments on the putrefaction of the Italian state puzzled me. In 
articles published, I think, in the magazine Il Borghese, he had maintained 
that the state still had to be defended, even if void of spiritual value. Was 
that a contradiction? I can only say that the Evola I knew was an intimate, 
private, unlikely figure. I still cannot explain why he would say certain 
things to me. Was it part of a strategy to confuse the shallow-minded? The 
old Dadaist artist playing tricks? A perverse Sufi strategy? I don’t know, but 


for some reason Walt Whitman’s words keep coming up, whenever I 
remember the old Baron: “You say I contradict myself. Very well. I do 
contradict myself. I am large. I contain multitudes.” 


CAMUS’ REBELS 


As theatre is one of my passions — indeed, I freelanced as a drama critic 
for the magazine Sipario - I went regularly to see plays. One I had found 
stimulating was The Just, by Albert Camus. A thoughtful piece about 
Russian revolutionaries. The plot hinges on a young terrorist about to blow 
up one of the hated aristocrats. At the last moment, he pulls back because 
with the Grand Duke in the coach there are also his grand-children. The 
revolutionary’s conscience prevents him from killing the innocent. Later, a 
character in the play says: “Even in destruction, there is a right way and a 
wrong way, and there are limits.” 


The play had troubled me, I told Evola. He commented: ‘Camus’ literary 
rhetoric may warm a sentimentalist’s heart but it is flawed material. Maybe 
it works on stage but, at the philosophical level...No! I am sure the young 
man’s fellow terrorists would have called him chicken. How can you make 
a real revolution with beautiful souls like that? They would have reasoned 
that way, yes. The boy was a romantic — in the bad sense of the word. 
Worse, he was soft. Lenin was far more coherent, systematic and ruthless. 
The Bolsheviks set about exterminating the Russian elites, the aristocracy, 
from the Tzar’s family downwards, and that they did with total, savage 
pitilessness. The Russian crown prince and the young princesses, they were 
all butchered at Yekaterinburg. No delicate scruples about child-killing 
there. Camus should have written a play about that. Of course, the Russian 
revolution was far more than a political or even a social revolution. Like the 
French revolutionaries before them, the Bolsheviks were intent primarily on 


a metaphysical rebellion. Do you know a recent book entitled “The Damned 
of the Earth”? It should rather be called “The Scum of the Earth”. That’s it. 
The scum of the earth in Russia rose up against their elites, those who had 
made Russia great in the past. Of course, the revolting masses were being 
manipulated by other forces. The puppet masters are well-known. Yes, it 
was a metaphysical revolution. The destruction of Transcendence and its 
values, a further, fearful levelling down of everything, those were its 
objectives. In that, they succeeded...’ 


What then did he make of the principle of non-combatant immunity, on 
which modern international law is based? ‘International law goes back to 
the Roman jus gentium, the law of nations. Its roots and principles were 
based on self-interest, reciprocity. For example, you did not kill heralds, 
because it was in nations’ mutual interests to do so. But, when it came to 
the crunch, those conventions were overridden. Even kings and noblemen 
ignored them at times. At Agincourt the English king, Henry V, had the 
French prisoners slaughtered. He did not have enough men to guard them. 
So he had them killed. He won the battle, that was what mattered. It just 
shows you how the spiritual rot had polluted even the crown. A king should 
never have behaved in such a low fashion... Nietzsche might have had this 
example in mind when he commented, “Plebs below, plebs 
above”....Similarly, the slaughter of women and children can have its own, 
utilitarian rationale. Women can be prolific child-bearers. Children 
themselves in time will grow up, become soldiers and fighters. A nation 
could be justified in wanting to act before those children could fight against 
them in the near future...Look at the last war. Do you think the strategy of 
obliteration bombing of German cities by the Allies had no ulterior 
motives? I am sure the infamous British Air Marshall, “Bomber Harris”, 
wanted to make sure there were not enough German women and children 
left after the war to continue the struggle. It was brutal, yes. Especially as 
the Allies swore up and down they were acting from lofty, superior 
principles, like freedom and democracy. Hypocritical nonsense. The 
Germans, for their part, initially had fought cleanly. They did not primarily 
target English cities. But Churchill was astute. He got the RAF to bomb 
German civilians. Hitler was enraged and ordered reprisals against English 


cities. It was a mistake...It gave the English time to build planes and repair 
air fields.... Typical low cunning, deviousness...But back to your play. Are 
there limits in destruction? Yes, there are but they are not the limits Camus 
would have had in mind. His existentialism muddles everything up. You 
know that, shortly before he died, he objected to Algerian terrorism because 
he was afraid for his mother’s life? Pretty pathetic for an existentialist 
thinker, a champion of the Absurd, isn’t it? Not quite like his hero, the 
Mersault of L’Etranger! This kind of consideration, of course, is on a 
purely horizontal plane. When people blab about the rights of civilians they 
don’t realise these things are based on human conventions. Like all 
conventions, they are not absolute. They can be altered. For people 
upholding Tradition the frame of reference is vertical, transcendent. Some 
things simply are not allowed. Not sentimental rubbish like in the case of 
your Russian revolutionary, but things that involve a man’s very being. Like 
breaking your word, for example. A man of Tradition would sooner jump 
into a boiling cauldron than do that. Once you have given your word there 
is no going back. You have committed your soul. A squalid Italian 
academic once advised his students to cheat even the devil. It was about the 
Faust legend. It speaks volumes about the ignoble nature of that professor. 
A conjunction of Mediterranean and Latin decadence. Enough. Just 
remember — there are things that you can never bargain about, understand? 
So, yes, there are limits but of a very different nature your Camus ever 
dreamt of.’ 


EX AFRICA LUX 


His comments about blacks were not at all one-sided. I had expected him 
to be abrasive but he was more nuanced. For example, he dismissed the 
passage in the biblical Book of Genesis which in ages past was adduced as 
a putative proof of the inferiority of blacks. ‘Noah’s children, eh? I am 
tempted to agree with Ibn Khaldun, the great Arab historian. Ascribing 
black skins to the descendants of Ham because of a curse makes me smile... 
Ibn Khaldun prefers environmental factors, like the climate...not that his 
explanation is much better.” And he spoke of Roman Africa as having its 
share of blacks, Nubians and the like. ‘Toynbee, the English historian, says 
that there has never been a black civilisation in history. So what? Maybe 
there will be one in the future, who knows? As Europe’s twilight sets in, 
who is to say that Africa won’t be the next civilisation?’ 


He also disagreed with Ibn Khaldun over his condescending judgment on 
blacks. ‘In the Muqaddima, Ibn Khaldun says that blacks excel at singing, 
dancing and idling. Did anyone ever accuse him of racism? Amazing. In 
fact, some of black African tribes display great energy, a vigour, a 
vitality...Compared with the increasingly effete Europeans, who knows 
whether ex Africa lux — the future light won’t arise from the dark continent? 
Think of what I am telling you by the year 2000 — I know you will still be 
alive then... Of course, slavery in the ancient world had nothing to do with a 
particular race. Anyone captured in war could be a slave. Greek slaves were 
often far more cultured than their masters. People forget that. Just the same, 
the abolition of slavery was a mistake.Thomas Carlyle saw that. His 
pamphlet on the black question makes it clear...’ 


Still, it would be impossible to make him out as politically correct on the 
subject of Africans. ‘It is nonsense to claim that Emperor Septimius 
Severus was black. He was from Roman Africa. The funerary portraits on 
coffins show fairly Latin-looking faces...Septimius was African only in the 
geographic sense. A mosaic shows his face as perfectly Aryan...’ 


One afternoon he told me that he had been listening to some radio 
programme about racism. It had not pleased him. He quoted the French 
liberal writer, Alexis de Tocqueville, in his book on democracy in America. 
Black males, according to de Tocqueville, desired nothing else than 
marrying white women. ‘Europe in future will be striated with black...’he 
said, fatalistically. ‘Part of the Kali- Yuga...’ 


He went on in this vein for a while. Best not to set down what he said. I 
think in judging him you should always recall how he often used 
ferociously negative words — racist, if you like - about his own people, the 
Italians. As I have stressed, Evola’s fierce views about ethnicity did not 
spare his own people. That is important, in order to keep the whole thing 
into perspective. 


However, for a moment, or a fraction of a moment, I thought I glimpsed 
something in his eyes. Like a message, a signal, an imploration. ‘Don’t you 
understand?’ he seemed to be saying. Back then, I did not. Now, I do — or I 
think I do. He was wearing his malamatiya mask. Belting out his notorious, 
unadulterated racism, to make himself more disreputable. He needed to be 
blamed, despised, to be considered an outcast. It was his vocation. Again, 
not masochism, but a spiritual calling. Even in my eyes. I, his disciple — he 
had to speak like that. But he must have intuited I was too sensitive, that 
inwardly I could not go along with his phobias. Nonetheless, he had chosen 
to wear that mask. But his glance had betrayed him. It had disclosed the 
truth. Or, rather, it was a hint, an allusion, a deliberate give-away signal. He 
could not do it directly. Now, forty years on, I understand — or I believe I 
understand what the Baron really meant. But then, sometimes I 
wonder...Was there a sort of mockery behind it all? The derision of a pagan 
god, a Dionysus...Was he making fun of me? I will not — I cannot believe 
that. 


PADRE PIO 


Yes, he would regularly amaze me. I had let slip de passage that my 
mother was very keen on Padre Pio, the immensely popular Franciscan 
priest, healer and miracle-worker — now canonised as St Pio da Pietralcina. 
I immediately regretted it. I thought it would provoke him into an anti- 
Catholic tirade. Moreover, Padre Pio was a simple peasant, far removed 
from the aristocratic types the Baron was drawn to. Not so. He liked the old 
healer: ‘It seems Pio had the power of bilocation. Many people have seen 
him in two different places at the same time. A feat that contradicts 
commonsense but then commonsense can be a real idiot. Doesn’t quantum 
mechanics say that a subatomic particle is capable of that? If it obtains at 
the micro-physical level why should that be logically impossible at the 
macro-level? Padre Pio seems to have had the power. There are of course 
other possible explanations...Even the Prophet was seen in two different 
places at once during his night jourmey...Aisha testified to that...Pio’s 
followers would say he got the gift from God or Christ but those are short- 
hand, compendious terms for something deeper... Certainly, Pio could 
divine people’s intimate thoughts. I heard of a woman whose son had 
fought with the Italian Army on the Russian front in World War II. The boy 
had gone missing during a battle and was never seen again. She could not 
find rest. Someone suggested she went to see Padre Pio. She had to wait 
months for that, the monk was so popular. He knew nothing about the lady 
and her son but, as soon as he saw her, before she could utter a single word, 
he said: “Do not distress yourself, my lady. Be at peace. Your son is in 
Paradise. He is happy. Go in peace.” 


I relished the simple story. It was hugely heart-warming. Also, so out of 
character. Evola was not, as rule, anecdotal. It was not his style. And Padre 
Pio can be thought to have stood against everything Evola publicly 
affirmed. Was not the Baron supposed to be a terrible anti-Christian ogre? 
He had even been attacked in print by a priest who later became Pope, Mgr. 
Montini. But the Baron could be like that. Mischievous. Unpredictable. 
Like a Zen master. That is why I liked him. This angle on Padre Pio also fits 
in with Evola’s Sufism. Muslim mystics can be endowed — or claim to be 


endowed — with magical powers of all kinds. Padre Pio’s thaumaturgy, his 
ability to read people’s thoughts, to project his image across space, they all 
have their counterparts in the records of the lives of many Sufis teachers. 
Pio as a Christian Sufi — well, why not? 


IMAM ALI 


Huseyin, an Iranian student I had met at Rome University, had chatted to 
me about Ali, the fourth Caliph of Islam. Naturally, I asked Evola his 
opinion: ‘You should be very careful when you utter that name’, he first 
warned. ‘Never do it casually. I know you mean well but idle inquirers 
should realise Ali is in a different category. Don’t for a minute imagine it is 
like asking about any historical figure from secular history, like, say, 
Frederick the Great or Napoleon. Ali stands apart. He is one of ten men to 
whom the Prophet promised Paradise, do you know that? He is at the head 
of a chain of initiation. One of the mightiest ever existed. Ali is truly termed 
‘akbar’, the greatest sheikh — and more than a sheikh. Many prophetic 
hadith witness to Ali’s exalted rank. Muhammad would say: “Ali and I 
come from one stock”; “Ali is part of me and I of Ali”; “He who offends 
Ali offends me”; “I am the Abode of Wisdom and Ali is the gate”, and 
many others.’ 


‘Ali’s rule in Shia thought begins the chain of the Imamate. The Imams 
are the true successors of the Prophet. The Imam is a divinely-guided 
figure, considered sinless and infallible. The Qur’an of course is the 
infallible book and the Imam complements it by being an infallible guide. 
There have been eleven Imams after Ali. The last never died — he went into 
hiding, occultation, instead. He lives on in a secret place. Shia identify him 
with the Mahdi, the awaited redeemer who comes at the end of time to 
vindicate justice and purify Islam and the world.’ 


I pointed out Ali’s final, tragic defeat at the hands of his enemies. He 
shook his head: ‘Ali was never beaten. It might appear so to the outer 
person, the uninitiated. Not so to those who see beyond appearances. The 
shallow-minded are those who stress the contingent aspects of Ali’s 
caliphate. For example, that Ali was not present at a crucial meeting after 
the Prophet’s death and so failed to be elected Caliph — he missed the bus, 
so to speak. One writer even drew am absurd comparison between Ali and 
Trotzky. The latter never made it at Lenin’s funeral, so paving the way for 
Stalin to claim the succession. A cretinous analogy. From the sacred to the 
profane, indeed!’ 


“The uninstructed also speak of Ali taking over at a period of trouble for 
Islam, because his predecessor, Uthman had been assassinated and that Ali 
never fully repudiated the killers. They cite his alleged vacillating 
behaviour after the key battle of Siffin. The Kharijites, or secessionists, 
accused Ali of betrayal because he had agreed to arbitration. Further, they 
say that Aisha, the youngest of the prophet’s wives, disliked Ali...and so on. 
The truth is that all these events matter only on the horizontal, immanent, 
earthly dimension. They appear important but they are not. Or they are so 
only relatively. The one-eyed multitude do not comprehend that what really 
counts in human history is decided not below but above. In the realm of 
Transcendence. Ali’s life, his path, his destiny were laid out in a heavenly 
pattern. Adapting something Virgil wrote, it could be said that that 
“Eternity understood Ali in its own way”. It is not just that he was a noble 
failure, after the manner of the Samurais. That too does not get the point. 
His victory was in his defeat. Martyrdom is never a defeat — how could it 
be? Mors ianua vitae - death is the door to life. Many tarikat, Sufi 
fraternities, regard Ali as their spiritual father. Ali the Lion. Yes, the king of 
the animals was his symbol. I know of a sect in the Middle East that has 
elevated Ali to a status comparable with God — they say Gabriel, the angel 
of revelation who dictated the Qur’an to Muhammad, inspired him - but 
that is an exaggeration, displeasing to Muslims.’ 


I asked: could one argue Ali was unlucky? It was a bit wicked on my 
part, there was something I knew...but he denied it: ‘What may appear like 


bad luck here below is not so from the point of view of Transcendence. The 
Powers are in control. To make any correct judgment about Imam Ali you 
must never leave what is higher out of account. Never forget that.’ 


FATIMA 


The following week he spoke of Massignon’s comments on Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter, Ali’s wife and the mother of Hasan and Huseyin, two 
tragic figures of enormous emotional and theological importance in Shia 
Islam. “La Dame de I’Islam” Massignon had called Fatima. ‘Massignon 
sought to present Fatima as a promoter of justice, the champion of the 
oppressed, a standard bearer of equality. That is unfortunate. It just reflects 
Massignon’s fixation with Western thought forms. Amazing how a devout, 
traditionalist Catholic like him should have swallowed legalite’, one of the 
unholy trinity worshipped by the French revolutionaries. But he is right in 
seeing Fatima as the godly hostess, the Mistress of the House of Hospitality 
in Islam. That is sound and acceptable. It reaches back to the hospitality 
showed to Abraham to the three men who appeared to him in Genesis — 
three tokens and hints of the Trinity. Hospitality is a Semitic virtue. Alas, 
Massignon also shows his bias in linking Fatima with the agitation for 
women’s rights in Eastern societies. Again, part of his deplorable secular 
mindset...despite his mysticism, he never completely overcame his French 
progressive background. The obsession with rights is a baleful affair...It is 
not any “rights” in the vulgar secular sense that Fatima symbolises but 
something higher, above and beyond them. She represents the care and love 
she showed to her family, her father, husband and children through her life. 
Indeed, Massignon bestows on her the extravagant title of “Mother of her 
Father”, to signify exactly that love and care. I suspect here Massignon has 
in mind the bizarre phrase “Daughter of your son”, a title Catholics apply to 
the Virgin Mary. The idea is that Mary is not only Christ’s mother, she is 


also the new Eve, the offspring of the Trinity and hence somehow her son’s 
daughter. Muslims won’t like that.’ 


THE MAHDI 


I had watched the movie Khartoum. With Charlton Heston and Laurence 
Olivier. About the famous Mahdi’s revolt in Sudan. Heston plays Gordon, 
the great Englishman who defends Khartoum from the forces of 
Muhammad Ahmad of Dongola, a self-styled redeemer who fought British 
encroachments into his country. Today Olivier’s rendition, complete with 
blacked-up face, phoney Arab guttural accent and v-shaped gap between his 
front teeth, seems just grotesque but back then his character had 
mesmerised me. Perversely, I identified more with the Mahdi than with 
Gordon, the story’s goody. Evola listened to my description with a mildly 
amused look on his face. 


“The Mahdi comes at the end of time. He is a renewer of Islam. He does 
not bring any new doctrine to the religion. He comes to restore justice, 
order to a disordered world. Yet many men, many “would be Mahdi” have 
laid claim to the title in the past. The tooth gap is supposed to be one of the 
give-away signs to enable people to tell the true Mahdi but it is a 
questionable belief...Muhammad Ahmad was a charismatic type...pity he 
failed the ultimate test of a genuine Mahdi. That of success. The host of 
hundreds of thousands angels he had summoned to fight on his side never 
materialised. So he failed. That settles it. He was not the real, awaited 
restorer of Islam. Because in the end he was beaten. You see, a non- 
victorious Mahdi is an impossibility. The Mahdi is rightly-guided by God, 
hence he cannot lose.’ 


“The British were petty. Not content with crushing the dervishes and 
destroying the Mahdi’s tomb, they sought to besmirch his reputation. John 
Buchan, an imperialist writer and politician, penned a book about Gordon 
and the Mahdi. I read it in German. It is basically a paean to the heroic 
Brits, or Scots, and a denigration of Muhammad Ahmad. Buchan allows 
that the Muslims leader sincerely believed himself to be the Mahdi. I am 
sure he was right there, but Buchan goes on to accuse him of low tricks. He 
insinuates that the would-be Mahdi needed to affect his audiences 
emotionally and so he put pepper under his fingernails, to feign weeping. 
The gift of tears, Catholics would call it. Buchan sinks so low in his 
defamation that he accuses Muhammad Ahmad of “debauchery”. A well- 
known Victorian era euphemism for plenty of sex. It simply shows 
Buchan’s own puritanical hang-ups. Islam does not consider sex 
intrinsically immoral. How could it be? Paradise is a state of perennial 
orgasm, in the Islamic view. Buchan fell very short of the presumed English 
virtue of fair play. Actually, it is known how the Mahdi personally gave 
refreshing drinks to European prisoners. Muhammad Ahmad could be a 
kind man, although not in the sense in which Europeans would necessarily 
understand.’ 


SARTRE AND THE JEWS 


Back in the 60’s, the French existentialist philosopher Jean Paul Sartre 
during the summer months often visited Rome. I had seen him sitting 
outside at a cafe in Piazza Navona, central Rome. Unphilosophical friends 
from the far-right planned to punch Sartre on the nose but I refused to have 
anything to do with that and mercifully nothing happened. Existentialism 
was then no longer quite fashionable but I had read all of Sartre’s novels 
and plays. Especially one, The Flies, had interested me a lot. The reworking 
of a Greek myth. So I tried to get Evola to talk about it. He had not read it 


and did not care to discuss Greek drama. Instead, he launched himself into 
the subject of Sartre’s attitude to the Jews. He said: ‘Reflexions sur la 
Question Juive. A pamphlet by Sartre I re-read the other day. Well! Fancy 
someone who today entitled a book ‘Reflections on the Jewish Question’! I 
doubt he would find a publisher, would he? Sartre was always a staunch 
friend of the Jews, no one could tar him with anti-Semitism, yet this book 
was accused precisely of that.’ 


‘Sartre claims that there is no real Jewish question or problem. The only 
problem was that of anti-Semitism. He says that “the anti-Semite creates 
the Jew.” Illogical. Like saying that the anticommunist creates the 
Communist, or the antifascist the fascist. If he means that anti-Semitic 
prejudice constructs the Jew into a false image, a stereotype, that I would 
understand, though of course I would disagree! (Is Gentile conduct towards 
Jews never a response to some types of behaviour? Not a question Sartre 
would have countenanced, to be sure, but still it cannot be ruled out of court 
a priori.) Anyway, I don’t believe a Jew would ever accept that he is a 
creation of anti-Semites. Sartre invokes Manichaeism. The religion in 
which two rival gods fight it out. Light against darkness, good versus evil. 
Anti-Semitism is supposed to be like that. To divide reality into two 
opposing battlefields. But, again, that does not make evil the creator or 
artificer of good, nor indeed darkness the maker of light! Sycophants, I am 
told, call Sartre ‘cher maitre’, dear Master. Well, voila’ a master of 
obfuscation, I tell you.’ 


‘Sartre also has a go at the liberals. Although lovers of the Jews, they too 
are on the wrong track, according to him. He says they want the same rights 
for all but then they also expect the Jews to be like everybody else. They 
object to the Jew’s Jewishness. They expect him to assimilate, to integrate, 
to become like non-Jews. To metamorphosise into a Gentile, in other words. 
And so they actually reproach a Jewish person for defining himself as a 
Jew. You know, that sounds pretty anti-Semitic to me! Particularly as it 
comes from somebody who says he is on the side of the Jews.’ 


‘His argument hinges on the existentialist notion of authenticity. For the 
Jew to be authentic means to live fully his condition as a Jew. To be 
inauthentic is to deny that condition, or trying to escape it. The Jew, he 
says, should choose himself as a Jew, realise his Jewish condition, he 
cannot choose not to be a Jew. And so on.’ 


‘In fact, a Jew can choose to be a non-Jew — by undergoing baptism, for 
example. Historically, many Jews have converted to Christianity. They have 
not always been forced into it. It was their choice, for whatever reasons. So 
what Sartre says is empirically wrong — not my favourite word, “empirical”, 
as you know but sometimes it comes handy.’ 


‘Sartre speaks as if he admitted there was an innate, ontological 
difference between Jew and non-Jew. Many would call that “anti-Semitic”! 
He was not religious, so where did he think the difference lie? In 
behaviour? But he could hardly agree with vulgar anti-Semites and say that 
Jewish behaviour is obnoxious. Maybe he meant that the Jews are better 
than Gentiles. In that case, no problem. No one would object to being called 
“superior”, apart from the effete Aryans of our time, of course. 
Unfortunately, that poses the Jewish question all over again. The multitude 
loathes anyone perceived as superior to them — that always causes a 
reaction. Call it anti-Semitism or resistance, it depends on your point of 
view...’ 


‘It may be ad hominem, but, to put no fine a point on it, Sartre is quite an 
ugly man. Small, coarsely featured and squint-eyed. His ugliness, I think, is 
very different from Socrates’ ugliness. It mirrors something fundamental in 
his soul. We know he is very mean, stingy. His avarice is legendary, they 
say. He’d never buy you an espresso! Hell is other people, a character in his 
plays says. For me, Hell would be to spend a few hours having to listen to 
the Professor’s thoughts about the Jews. Or anything else.’ 


‘He was, I seem to remember, pretty fixated with the gaze of others...The 
way they looked at him...It disturbed him...Sartre builds that into a kind of 


existential anthropology, even an ontology of being...He thought an alien 
gaze makes you into someone else, creates an image over which youhave 
no control, robbing you of your being. Nonsense! I wonder whether he felt 
that way psychologically because he was conscious of how ungainly he 
looked. “Look what a freak of a man!” he imagined other people thinking 
as they gazed at him... It argues for some inferiority complex haunting the 
man... I, by contrast, have never given a damn about the look of others on 
me. Not only am I better-looking that Sartre, I also definitely don’t feel 
inferior to the animalcule that pass for humanity these days...’ 


Evola’s sweeping remarks were perhaps a tad unfair to the French 
philosopher — Being and Nothingness is good metaphysical broth, still well 
worth studying - but I did not want to voice my feelings — I was still callow 
in philosophy and the Master overawed me. Today I think a large problem 
with Sartre was his muddy, vague category of authenticity. (As well as with 
his key distinction between beings en soi and pour soi — animate and 
inanimate beings.) What counts as being truly authentic? I read a biography 
of Sartre. Benny Levy, for years a close follower of the philosopher, later 
gave up Marxism to embrace Orthodox Judaism. He chose to realise his 
Jewishness that way. To be authentic. But Sartre thought religion backward, 
reactionary, passé. He hated it nearly as much as anti-Semitism. But how 
could he object to a Jew embracing ultra-orthodox Judaism, if all it matters 
is to be authentic? Also, a few years ago in Istanbul a Turkish Islamist blew 
himself up, along with several innocent people. It then transpired he was an 
avid reader of Sartre. Presumably he too hankered after being “authentic”. 
A muddle! 


THE QUR’AN AND HUMAN INVOLUTION 


The Metaphysics of Sex is one of Evola’s most stimulating books. I still 
remember the impact it made on me. That astonishing, really counter- 
cultural line in the opening chapter, entitled Eros and Sexual Love. Evola 
boldly brushes aside the Darwinist theory of evolution as regressive. Man, 
according to him, did not evolve from a lower, animal species, like the apes. 
Rather, he claims that it is the ape that is “derived from man by involution”! 
True or not, I just loved it. 


At the time I was an unsophisticated and dogmatic Darwinist. I did not 
quite fully grasp the richness of the Master’s argument in the Metaphysics 
of Sex. He realised that. When I timidly alluded to my difficulties he told 
me to read his book. When I said I had read it, he replied: ‘Then go and 
read it again!’ But after a while he mellowed. He did not try to persuade me 
in a rationalistic way — that was not his method. Instead, he invoked the 
Islamic revelation: ‘If you wish for a proof — or more than a proof - I can do 
no better than offering you a passage from Islam’s holy book. The Qur’an 
says: 


And ye know of those of you who broke the Sabbath, how We said unto 
them: Be ye apes, despised and hated! (2:65) 


“The literal meaning of this verse of course is about an infraction of the 
law of Moses. That law stipulated that the punishment for violating the 
command to rest on the Sabbath was death. On the exoteric, outer level the 
meaning is clear. But the Qur’an, a high spiritual text, has many layers of 
meanings. Sufis, for example, delve into the deepest layers — they are like 
astronauts of the spirit...In this particular case, esoterically speaking, Sufis 
gloss the word “death”, in conjunction with what follows it, as signifying 
regression to a lower, inferior state of being. So, the Book of Allah says that 
the transgressors were turned into animals, apes. Do you not understand? 
Revelation here discloses the true meaning of things. The spiritual 
movement is not always from the lower to the higher, the evolutionary 
“ascent of man”, but, in some cases of extreme degeneracy of a people, a 
culture or a civilisation, from the higher to the lower. From man to ape. The 
descent of man! In other words, involution obtains. It is a well-deserved 


punishment, to be sure. It arose as a result of extreme human misconduct. 
What religion conventionally calls transgression or sin. When human 
beings regress, when they forsake their higher calling and sink to the level 
of the beasts, it is appropriate they should become beasts...Even staying on 
the literal plane, you cannot escape this plain conclusion. The Qur’an could 
not be clearer on this point.’ He then quoted Dante. Odysseus’ speech to his 
friends before the last, epic adventure beyond the outer boundaries of the 
world: 


Considerate la vostra semenza. Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, ma per 
seguir virtute e conoscenza. 


‘Human beings were not created to live like animals, succumb to their 
lower natures, but to follow and pursue knowledge and wisdom. The 
sublime poet’s insight is consistent with the Qur’an. What more do you 
want?’ 


After perusal of the passage, the next time I saw him I suggested that the 
reference seemed to be about the people of the Sabbath, the Hebrews. I was 
relieved when he abstained from any negative remarks about Jews: ‘Yes, 
but the Qur’an is a universal book. Its message encompasses all humanity. 
Hence the deep lesson in our passage concerns all human beings. Besides, 
whatever faults you could have attributed to the Jews in the past, they are 
now common and widespread amongst Gentiles, the non-Jews. Moral 
degeneracy is not the prerogative of any particular ethnic group. It would 
easier if it was. Today the whole world is polluted. Apart, from Israel, 
perhaps...’ He quipped, with typical Evolian sarcasm. Be that as it may, I 
was happy he had not seized the opportunity to inveigh against the Jews — a 
people I always found very difficult not to like and even admire. 


‘To be called a monkey is a deadly insult to a Muslim. (It was so for the 
Vorticists, do you know? The Blast Manifesto blasted “fraternising with 
monkeys” - a good example of art and truth as two holy sisters...).’ He 
continued and told me a story only the mere outlines of which linger in my 


memory. Here it is, with a bit of personal embroidery: ‘Princess 
Sheherazade in the Arabian Nights manages to stay alive by regaling the 
Sultan every day with a new, entrancing tale. This, however, is a story 
which never made it into the celebrated book. About Sindbad the Sailor. 
While voyaging on the Seven Seas the hero one lands on a green island. 
Sindbad expects it to be inhabited by civilised people. Alas, they turn out to 
be nasty, degenerate apes. A disgusting, filthy breed. They make obscene 
gestures and threaten Sindbad. Revolted, the sailor hastens to return to his 
ship when an old, mangy ape stops him in his tracks and begs him to listen 
to what he has to say. “Wait, o stranger! Before you leave, listen to the truth 
about this sad place.” So Sindbad harkens to his words. 


“You must know, my friend, that this island was not always as bad and 
degraded as you see it now. They used to call it the Island of Bliss. Our 
ancestors were not apes but human, noble creatures. They lived together in 
peace and followed rational laws. High culture, art, philosophy, 
poetry...Crime was unknown. Piety was the norm — beautiful temples, in 
which men worshipped their Creator, were plentiful. All was well until 
news reached them of a nearby island where things were quite the reverse. 
Out of curiosity, a party sailed off to find out. It was worse than they 
expected. A nightmare. Mocking and murderous monkeys jumped all over 
the place. Unnatural vices prevailed... The men tried to sail away but the 
cunning savages had sabotaged the ship. They killed many men. The 
survivors, except one, they forced to interbreed with them. Their bastard 
progeny lost all recollection of their better, higher origin. Worse, the 
diabolical slyness was increased.” 


The rest of the story was to the effect that somehow the apes managed to 
reach the first island, massacred most of the people and forced the survivors 
to copulate with them. Result: memories of the former, nobler existence was 
soon lost in the half-breed progeny. The old ape concludes thus: “Now, o 
stranger, you can comprehend the extent of the wretchedness of our 
unhappy island. Pity us!” 


I can visualise Evola’s quizzical, penetrating gaze on me, as he finished 
the story. He did not draw any conclusion. He left me to ponder its lesson. 
To work it out for myself. Just as you, o reader, must be left to draw your 
own moral. 


DALLE STELLE ALLE STALLE 


La Dolce Vita, directed by Federico Fellini, is a favourite movie of mine. 
Set in the modern city of Rome, it portrays many forms of alienation and 
decadence. One episode shows the Roman aristocracy — l’aristrocrazia nera 
— as spent, effete, if still pious. The ending is memorable. After a night of 
orgy in a villa by the seaside, the hero, a journalist, and his shallow and 
debauched friends wander unto the beach. There they find fishermen 
hauling ashore a monstrous dead fish, a freak of nature. Both repelled and 
attracted, they behold the creature. It is as if looking into a mirror, Fellini 
seems to suggest... 


Despite his own origins, and his many aristocratic friends, Evola agreed: 
‘Fellini’s style is anarchic and inflated. A bit showy but very effective. A 
fantasist genius. And he gets that right. I mean, the so-called aristocrats in 
La Dolce Vita are degenerates, what else? Etymologically, aristocracy 
means the rule of the best. But what if the best become the worst? Then the 
aristocracts contradict their own nature, their essential spiritual calling. 
They turn into freaks. So, Fellini’s metaphor hits the nail on the head. Yes, 
freaks are also “wondrous to behold”. “Monster” comes from a Latin verb 
meaning “to show”. The degenerates make a spectacle of themselves — a 
ludicrous, shameful one, to be sure. The members of a high caste whose 
whole raison d’etre was to demonstrate excellence and superiority, their 
right to rule, prove instead to have become inferior, debased...But there is 
nothing new in this. You know how during the French Revolution the 


King’s own cousin, Philippe d’Orleans, embraced the rebellion? To carry 
favour with the bourgeoisie, he even changed his name to “Philippe 
Egalite”. Philip Equality! He was pandering to the rabble bent on the 
extermination of his own caste. So he ended up voting for the King’s 
execution. A measure of his self-degradation. Little good did it do him - in 
the end the revolutionaries cut off his head too...Like Saturn, the revolution 
devours its own children...it was partly the outcome of a conspiracy, yes. 
But it was also a nemesis, the retribution which a dissolute, worthless caste 
had brought upon itself. They had become worthless...Ripe for the 
culling...Sure, there were exceptions. Brave noblemen fought back, like in 
the Vendee’ revolt but, on the whole, decay had set in...The English may 
seem to have held out best but of course their aristocrats are largely phoney. 
Parvenus... Very few go back to the original Norman nobility, those who 
came over with William the Conqueror. Most wiped themselves out in the 
War of the Roses. Many mingled their blood with the mercantile class. 
More recently, like Churchill’s father, aristocrats married the daughters of 
American magnates. And their House of Lords no longer has any real 
political power. Their aristocracy, like their monarchy, are museum pieces. 
Good only for tourism. They have survived, yes, but at the cost of forsaking 
whatever original meaning they might have had. The French aristocrats who 
perished under the guillotine at least had a sort of tragic dignity...their 
English counterpart have none.’ 


The character he found most interesting in the film was Steiner, played 
by the actor Alain Cluny. ‘Steiner is the archetypical intellectual. Despite 
his playing the organ in church, befriending priests and so on, he does not 
believe in the Transcendent. So, Fellini has him commit suicide, after 
having killed his own children. Perhaps over-sentimental — Fellini often 
lays that on thick, with a trowel — very Italian - but still, another clever 
metaphor. Steiner exemplifies a certain type of intellectualism, the stress on 
the “head”, yet he is inwardly soft. Like lobsters, they are hard outside and 
mushy inside...Our intellectuals are like that...But only the more sensitive, 
naive perhaps, really worry about that in a personal, felt way, like Steiner. 
“There is no God, well, let’s go and have a Campari!” that is more likely to 
be their attitude today. Steiner’s deadly coherence eludes them. The same 


for the revolution. Very few members of our intelligentsia would be like to 
man the barricades. They only act, make noises. Theatrical buffoons. Like 
many who cheered the fascist regime way back. I wish they would be like 
Steiner...I really do. I mean, that they would destroy themselves. And, if 
they cut off their own progeny, it would at least help with not perpetuating 
their breed...’ 


THE TRAITOR’S TALE 


Given his kshatriya, warrior code of honour, treason was something he 
regarded absolutely beyond the pale. It conflicted with everything he 
publicly believed and taught. Like cowardice, it was a capital sin, the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Something that could never, never be forgiven. The 
traitor was lower than the lowest worm. That is why one day we were 
shocked when one of the Solstice group was exposed as a police informer, 
an agent provocateur. He had caused some comrades to be arrested. There 
was a bomb plot, a murky story...As the news spread through the far right 
network, it stunned me. I knew the young chap. I shall call him Roberto. A 
fair-haired, tall and handsome lad. German-looking, he really stuck out in a 


city of small, dark Italians. I had often talked philosophy with him. Roberto 
had always struck me as a fanatical devotee. He quoted Evola incessantly, 
had read all of his books — something I admit I never quite managed — and 
could discuss all their implications. Besides, apart from coming across as 
very bright, he was also a man of action. In the clashes between neo-fascists 
and the ultra-leftists at the University (that was in 1968, the height of the 
student unrest), he was always at the forefront. Roberto was brave, resolute 
and intelligent — all the qualities desirable in a leader. Yes, he had an 
incongruous falsetto voice but it did not seem to matter. Younger guys 
idolised him — he was their hero. I knew he had been studying Islam at the 
Oriental Institute in Via Merulana. He told me his thesis centred on some 
Muslim sect, but that was an area of knowledge totally obscure to me and I 
remember little about it. However, I recall how he had spoken of an 
‘Islamic Christ’, someone who had been crucified in Baghdad for 
blasphemy. Of course, it was only much later that I realised al-Hallaj was 
the figure he meant. 


Roberto’s betrayal was incomprehensible to me. I could not figure out 
how he could have done that. I could not even begin to fathom his motives. 
What would he have gained from it? Money? But his family was wealthy. 
Was he a Communist all along? Possibly, but I just could not reconcile the 
doctrinaire, enthusiastic Evola fan I knew with the image of a crypto- 
Marxist-Leninist. It did not make sense. And yet there had to be a reason 
for what he had done. Also, the way he had been found out was odd. He had 
openly inquired about the phone number of a comrade who next day had 
been arrested on charge of terrorism. Naturally, the fellow who had given 
Roberto the number had put two and two together and told everybody. It 
looked like an extremely naive, stupid way to behave. As if he had 
deliberately wanted to be unmasked. I had to ask Evola about it. 


At first, he looked pained. Hardly ever had I seen him looking so 
affected. I had expected that, because he knew Roberto personally. But 
suddenly his face became radiant, as if contemplating some inner, splendid 
vision. It astonished me. Then he spoke: ‘A hero who shows himself to be a 
traitor...yes, shocking. Roberto has made himself despicable in our eyes. 


And, as you say, it looks almost as if he did so voluntarily. An enigma, no? 
A mystery. Why? To understand that, you have to leave behind the usual, 
trivial explanations. Roberto was too clever for that — you know that, no? 
You must ask yourself: when all the possible, ordinary hypotheses have 
been considered and found implausible, then...what?’ 


He paused for a long time. Looked at me intensely, studying me. I felt he 
was seeking for some clue in my expression. Something to indicate I was 
on the right track, divining his thoughts. Alas, I was bewildered. He 
continued, slowly, as if thinking aloud: ‘Perhaps the hero wanted, intended 
to become infamous... Yes, there is no escaping from that. Roberto broke the 
code. Did the impermissible. Betrayed his closest friends, his comrades. 
Another Judas, you might say. Like Judas, he did that openly. You know, in 
the Gospels there are various explanations why Judas betrayed Christ. One 
is that he was a thief. He kept the common purse and had stolen money 
belonging to all. So his motive was financial, greed. That explanation is 
banal. Not worth considering. But elsewhere it says that Satan had caused 
Judas to betray. That is deeper, compared with the other one, but it too 
won’t quite do. Satanic influence is too broad a concept. Covers too much. 
Just the same, you should know that there is a Sufi teaching saying that 
Satan was God’s true subject. He refused to bow to man. He would only 
bow to God. A mystic says that Iblis, the Devil, is the perfect lover...Not 
Islamically acceptable but...Out of that total, passionate love, Iblis chose to 
make himself despicable. The loathing, the shame and the rejection his 
refusal brought him for all time to come constituted both a purification and 
an exaltation...’ 


He stopped. I was eager to hear more but he was silent. When he 
resumed, it was about something else. I did not feel like mentioning 
Roberto again. But now, in hindsight, I think he had told me everything I 
needed to know. The comparison with al-Hallaj’s heretical views on the 
Devil holds the key to understanding the mystery of Roberto’s betrayal. He 
had indeed done that intentionally. Had he been a spy in the conventional 
sense, he would have taken elementary precautions. It would be a poor spy 
who behaved in the foolish way he did. Roberto was too intelligent for that. 


No, I am morally certain he had wanted to be caught. He had chosen the 
path leading to disgrace, shame and blame. A hero degraded to the lowest 
rank, that of a police informer, a spy. Everybody thought he had let down 
not only his comrades but also his spiritual master, Evola himself. In fact, I 
am now convinced — or I think I am — that Roberto was acting in 
accordance with the Baron’s inner teachings. Either Evola had disclosed 
that to him directly or he had divined it, that I shall never know. But, 
combined with Roberto’s studies in Islamic mysticism, I feel it must be the 
truth. 


What happened to Roberto? He simply disappeared and was never heard 
of again. Maybe it was simply self-preservations, as angry comrades 
probably would have killed him. Some say he went abroad. To this day, I do 
not know what became of him. I sometimes like to imagine he converted to 
Islam and lived on modestly and darkly in a country like Morocco, in the 
guise of some humble sheikh. Maybe one day he will emerge from his 
chosen obscurity and lead a renewal of Islam, who knows? 


THE FUHRER AND ISLAM 


That extraordinary footnote in Men among the Ruins which suggests that 
Hitler was just a pawn in a diabolical, almost cosmic conspiracy — uallahi! 
Even the Fuhrer’s anti-Semitism was part of that, the passage intimates. In 
other words, Hitler was the unwitting instrument of dark forces beyond his 
comprehension. An astounding view. So far out, so absurd, outrageous 
that... could there be something in it? Some will object that, implausibility 
apart, the idea would paradoxically result in whitewashing Hitler from his 
inhuman persecutions of the Jews. Unthinkable. Evola must have meant 
something else. Anyway, as a result of Nazi horrors, anti-Semitism is now 
morally impossible. On the other hand, it is a fact that in the state of Israel a 


new type of Jew had been born. The Baron seemed to acknowledge, even at 
times to applaud, that development. 


Nonetheless, Evola was no fan of Adolf Hitler. After delving into the 
famous Table Talks, the Fuhrer’s conversations as recorded by Martin 
Bormann, I asked whether he knew them. Hitler’s thoughts on religion 
appeared to me, basically still a good Catholic boy (though I did not avow 
that to him), rather crass. He assented: ‘Hitler’s personal ideas about the 
Christian religion were virtually identical with those of Voltaire, Diderot 
and the French philosophes, the leading lights of the so-called 
Enlightenment. Religion for them was simply priestcraft, ignorance and 
superstition. Hitler avers that he owed his anti-religious ideas to those 
“freethinkers”. Not that they really knew how to think! But, even staying on 
the superficial, outer plane, Hitler’s theology is crude. He took on board the 
cheapest form of anticlericalism. His schooldays experiences, perhaps. But 
they were private ideas. In practice, he had learnt from the aborted 
Kulturkampf launched by Bismarck in the XIX century that attacking the 
churches head-on is bound to be self-defeating. That is why he kept his real 
views to himself.... would not take his neo-paganism too seriously - he had 
the good sense to poke fun at any attempt to revive the cult of Wotan. And 
his references to Islam also are hardly profound. He fantasises about being 
prayed for by Arabs and Moroccans... But I suspect he was tongue in 
cheek...Arabs certainly had no love for English or French colonial rule but 
that has nothing to do with adoring Hitler. Nor is Islam essentially anti- 
Semitic. Jews are a protected people in the Qur’an, like the Christians. 
Historically, Jews have done much better under Islam than they have under 
Christianity...yes, I know, some believe Muhammad’s action prevented the 
Jewish tribes from taking over Arabia...a bit like the Inquisition in 
Spain...we’ll talk about that another time.’ 


(Here he quoted the Muslim thinker Ibn Arabi and said, in passing, that 
Muhammad was the ideal, complete man in Islam. He combined both the 
prophetic and the warrior functions. Brahmin and kshatriya, soldier, at the 
same time. Priest, prophet, patriarch, strategist, trader, judge, mystic and 


legislator — all those qualities and roles were harmoniously combined in 
him. Muslims consider Muhammad a truly universal man.) 


“The Church’s official teaching on death and the next world are aimed at 
the masses, “the great unwashed”, but at least you could say they contain a 
hint at transcendence, at what is higher. (Nietzsche said that Christianity is 
Platonism for the masses but he meant that as a criticism!) Hitler’s ill- 
digested scientism does away with that possibility. He especially feared the 
ascetics — the Sufis. He gave himself away. He was incapable of grasping 
that it is among the ascetics that the people of transcendence are to be 
found.’ 


‘The Table Talks reveal an odd mixture of insights and inanities. For 
example, he says that it is good and natural to allow foreign words and 
expressions into the German language. That is in accordance with the spirit 
of our age but I disagree. It encourages and facilitates the bastardising of a 
tongue. Unlike English, German has retained more of its linguistic purity. 
Look how even the democratic and egalitarian French through their famed 
Academie Francaise try to guard the integrity of their language from 
foreign intrusions. Fascism gets ridiculed because it sought to exclude alien 
words from Italian but it was basically right. No doubt it was a battle 
doomed to frustration but...so what? At least it was fought. That was good. 
Just look how corrupted, debased Dante’s idiom has become today!’ 


‘Hitler also appears amazingly daft when he says that the god of the Jews 
chose them for their “stupidity”. Huh! How could anyone say anything like 
that? If that race has ever been known for anything, it has been for its 
brains. Yes, they are smart, very smart. Corrosive smartness but...it 
definitely helps those who have it! The Germans and the peoples of Europe 
learnt that the hard way. It served Hitler right. From where he is now, if he 
has not wholly vanished, he must rue that.’ 


Was there anything good about Hitler’s ideas, I asked? ‘His crusade 
against bolshevism was both necessary and right. Note how the Americans 


and the British themselves afterwards were obliged to continue that, albeit 
in an irresolute and half-hearted fashion. The leader cult, the Fuhrerprinzip, 
was flawed, though. He should have restored the monarchy. Not Kaiser 
Wilhelm, he was a spent force, but the Crown Prince. The Nazi Party was 
no true elite. The SS might have been but unfortunately Himmler was not 
up to it. Unforgiveable he should have allowed the SS — the Death Head 
Units - to become concentration camp guards. A jailer’s job! How could an 
order of warriors ever get mixed up with that? It shows you how muddle- 
headed the Reichfuhrer was. Despite all the posturing, his petty-bourgeois 
origins came to the fore. In the end, he conspired against Hitler. He showed 
himself a traitor. Not for higher reasons (a hint at the Roberto case, I felt), 
no. He simply wanted to save his skin. It did him no good...The man who 
had spoken of fidelity, unconditional fidelity — “My honour is my fidelity” 
was the motto — turned out to be faithless. And what about obedience? He 
had told his SS to be obedient like the Jesuits of old, perinde ac cadaver. 
You know St Ignatius of Loyola’s slogan? The Jesuit should behave ‘like a 
dead body’. Kind of corpse-like, that is. Meaning that he should have no 
will of his own, just practice blind obedience. He should be like a robot, 
controlled by the will of he who gives orders, who commands. Obedience 
without asking why, without reflection, without hesitation, without trying to 
weigh up the pros and cons. Himmler had commanded the SS to be like 
that. But did he himself obey in the end? No. He failed to live up to his own 
principles...how sad.’ 


I pointed out that the Jesuit notion of a corpse-like obedience had been 
the object of condemnation by the National-Socialist ideologue, Alfred 
Rosenberg. I cannot forget the sparkle in his eyes when I mention that. ‘Yes, 
of course. He argued like that in his book, The Myth of the 20" Century. It is 
a rather stodgy and disorganised work. But do you know that Rosenberg 
also attributed the genesis of the idea of total obedience to Islam? He 
quoted a work in which St Ignatius of Loyola’s precepts are traced back to 
Sufi texts — the disciple, the Murid, should be in the sheikh’s hand like a 
walking stick. Rosenberg fancied himself to be sniping at Loyola but, 
malgre lui, he stumbled on an important truth...” he would not expand on 
that. Only later, recalling the episode, the light dawned on me. He had given 


me hint, a clue to his allegiances. As well as the opportunity to dismiss 
Alfred Rosenberg’s ill-digested meditations. On the Myth of the 20" 
Century he added: ‘Rosenberg’s book was never officially backed as party 
ideology. Hitler forbade it. He found it quite unreadable. It only sold a 
million copies under the Third Reich because the Catholic Church attacked 
it. In other words, it owed its success to the Roman Catholic authorities who 
were stupid enough to pay attention to it. Hitler said the book was read 
largely by its opponents. I wish my own books had been officially 
anathemised. That bishops and preachers ranted against Revolt against the 
Modern World from the pulpits every Sunday! That the Vatican press 
lambasted Julius Evola daily. Then my readership would shoot up overnight 
— I might even become a best-seller! But today the Vatican would not make 
that mistake. They have learnt the lesson. Ignoring your opponent is often 
the best course of action. Denying him the oxygen of publicity. Having 
many enemies is a good thing...I usually do not , but here I must agree with 
one of Mussolini’s slogans, Many Enemies — Much Honour. But the day 
will come when they will write much about me, mark my words...’ 


‘Rosenberg was completely mixed up about what counts as traditional, 
true values. For example, in the Myth he likens the Pope to...The Dalai 
Lama! He meant the comparison to be damning. Both the Pope and the 
Dalai Lama for him were at head of a backward, priestly cabal. But of 
course Lamaism is a genuine and profound expression of the world of 
Tradition. It is because of that the Communist Chinese took care to invade 
Tibet and bring that ancient culture to an end. They could not abide the 
existence of a living spiritual milieu antithetical to their perverted system, 
so close to China’s frontiers. Rosenberg, from different premises, shared 
that modernist, subversive hatred for a traditional way of life. In that, he 
showed his depressing limitations.’ 


Speaking of Adriano Romualdi, he surprised me. Adriano had written a 
somewhat hagiographic account of the Master, but Evola was breezy about 
him: ‘You know of the rumours about his father, Pino. They whisper that he 


was Mussolini’s illegitimate offspring. Apparently, he actually boasts about 
it. I find that bizarre. A bastard is a bastard. It is like boasting being a 
prostitute’s son. If anything, one should try and keep it dark. Bastards in the 
past were banned from succeeding to a family title and Canon Law forbade 
their access to Holy Orders. Everyone accepted being a bastard was a 
liability. Because you could never be sure who the father was, in fact...What 
matters most, your ancestors, where you came from, was uncertain in a 
bastard’s case. Mind you, there have been some notable men born out of 
wedlock. From William the Conqueror to Leonardo. But I am sure they 
never thought of their irregular birth as something to be proud of.’ 


Adriano tragically died in a car crash after I had left Italy, so I never 
knew Evola’s reactions straight from the horse’s mouth, though I read 
something he wrote. The circumstances of Adriano’s death, I was told, were 
somewhat ludicrous. Some peasants had rushed to help the victims but 
Adriano had been playing some cassette or tape with Nazi music. As soon 
as they recognised the strains of the hated song the peasants had retreated, 
letting the wounded die. Very likely, an apocryphal story. Still, I don’t think 
Adriano would have minded it all that much. Being saved by Bolsheviks? 
No, no way. He would have considered death preferable! 


CAIRO ENCOUNTERS 


Confirmation of Evola’s esoteric identity came once through an unusual 
source, during a trip to Cairo. A person whose name I am not at liberty to 
disclose had entrusted me with a mission — a parcel to be conveyed to a lady 
in Alexandria, Egypt. When I told Evola about it, he suggested I should 
take the opportunity to visit a certain Herr Omar Amin, an old acquaintance 


of his. The fellow lived in Cairo and I was glad of the opportunity to spend 
a few days in the fascinating city Egyptians call Umm al-Dunya, the mother 
of the world. 


It took me a while in the dusty chaos of the teeming metropolis to locate 
Omar Amin’s address. The bearded, toothless taxi driver wanted to talk 
about the Trinity and, meanwhile, he took me to the wrong parts of town. 
Once, he nearly drove the car into a ditch. Eventually, after nearly three 
hours, we arrived at the right destination. 


Omar Amin was a neat, smallish man in his early sixties. At first, as he 
opened the door, he looked at me suspiciously — I learnt later he was afraid 
of being kidnapped and taken back to Germany to be put on trial for his 
rampant anti-Semitism. As a former theoretician on racial matters in the 
Third Reich, Omar Amin Von Leers was a wanted man. (I had no 
knowledge of the man’s real identity and background back then. All that 
Evola had told me was that Omar Amin was a scholar, a learned chap.) But, 
as soon as I handed him Evola’s letter of introduction, his manner changed. 
Beaming friendship, he invited me in. We drank sweet tea from small, pear- 
shaped bottles. He spoke nonstop in rapid, German-accented Italian, leaving 
me hardly a chance to get a word in edgeways. His conversation was far- 
ranging. From reminiscences of the time he had spent in Italy, to Dante, 
whom he adored, and Guenon, whom he seemed to like less. He also spoke 
about Zionism — he considered himself a visionary, a supporter of “spiritual 
Zionism”, having encouraged Zionism from early on, he claimed. Of 
course, his idea of Zionist goals did not quite coincide with that of Jewish 
Zionists. He blamed the British for the Balfour declaration and for allowing 
Jewish immigration — “colonialism”, he called it - into Palestine. He had no 
time for the Catholic Church, either — “This Pope looks Jewish. Are we sure 
he is a pure Italian?” he wondered, referring to Paul VI. That struck me as a 
bit weird. (What is a ‘pure’ Italian, anyway? My people are one of the most 
mixed races in the world. Evola had no doubts about it.)The Vatican and the 
Synagogue do not quite see eye to eye. And wasn’t the first Pope, after all, a 
Hebrew? St Peter was hardly Aryan. But it is true that, long before 
becoming Pontiff, the young Giovan Battista Montini had crossed swords in 


print with Evola over his paganising ideas. In a veiled manner, Omar Amin 
seemed to suggest that in opening up to the Jews Pope Paul was continuing 
his anti-Evola polemics. It sounded like pie in the sky to me. Yet...J am not 
so sure...Anyway, I admit I found him an engaging fellow. Still, although I 
was not aware of it, Omar Amin had been a Nazi. Perhaps that is a 
contradiction in terms but...Yes, he came across as a nice man. A nice Nazi, 
then — is that too Dadaist? Not that he would have still considered himself a 
Nazi. He declared himself a Muslim and a Sufi. National-Socialism has 
nothing to do with those, surely? 


At some point my host begged to be excused. “Time to pray’, he 
announced. Von Leers of course had embraced Islam, adopting the name of 
Omar Amin. He invited me along, suggesting I should wait for him at a cafe 
outside the mosque. “There are some interesting people you should like to 
meet’, he said. With some alacrity, I agreed. 


After his Salat, Omar Amin emerged from a small masjid at the end of an 
alley, accompanied by a smiling young man of my age. “This is Ali’, Omar 
said. We walked together to the great Huseyin Mosque nearby. Ali spoke a 
little French, so we conversed about politics and fiction but his real passion 
was the Qur’an. Unfortunately his French was too broken to allow for a 
really meaningful conversation but Ali’s shiny brown eyes did the talking, 
somehow. By the time Omar had led us all the way to another, huge cafe, I 
felt Ali and I were friends. 


Three dignified old men sat around an inlaid table inside, smoking the 
nargile, the water pipe. Omar introduced me to each in turn. Much shaking 
of hands and salaams. ‘We do zikr’, he explained, forgetting to explain his 
explanation. I later learnt the meaning of zikr in Sufism — the remembrance 
of God’s Name. I did not understand Arabic, but Omar interpreted. ‘This 
sheikh knows Evola. He has read many of his books...’ ‘Yes, Sheikh Julius 
Evola is one of us’ the portly fellow asserted, with finality. 


As next day I had to leave to fly back to Rome, I whispered to Omar that 
I was sorry, I could not stay long. Again, courtesies were exchanged. Ali 
embraced me and swore he would never forget me. I was touched. On the 
way back I asked Omar: ‘What did the man mean when he said “Evola is 
one of us”?’ ‘Don’t you really know?’ Omar replied. I really did not. “The 
sheikhs you have just met are...’ he did not finish the sentence. I guess he 
expected Evola to have disclosed the secret to me. ‘One day you will find 
out’, he added. Now, many years on, I think I have. I have no doubt. The 
word Omar Von Leers would not pronounce was ‘’Sufi’. He left the blank 
for me to fill in. A hint. How very much like a Sufi... 


Omar Amin’s parting shot, near his flat, was a quotation from Dante, in 
resonant, precise Italian: “Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita mi ritrovai 
per una selva oscura che la diritta via era smarrita.” In the middle of life’s 
journey, I found myself in a dark wood, having lost the way. The opening 
line of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Was he just showing off his knowledge, 
priggishly, or...was there more to it? An admission? A recantation of his 
wartime errors? I still wonder. 


I did not return to Egypt until 2009. Tracking down Ali was not easy but I 
made it at last. He had grown plump and bearded but the smile and the 
sparkling eyes were unchanged. A manager in a poky internet cafe, Ali 
looked really moved when he saw me. After much rejoicing, we went 
together to a small mosque nearby to do zikr. Naturally, we spoke about 
Omar and Evola. ‘Yes, Evola is well-known amongst us in Cairo’, he 
confirmed. ‘ Actually, we call him al-Roumi al-Thani, the second Roman. 
To distinguish him from the first Roumi, Jelaluddin. The Roman the Turks 
call Mevlana. Omar wanted to tell you but he felt it was better you should 
work it out for yourself.’ 


The second Roman! Would Evola have minded the title? Playing second 
fiddle to the great Roumi? Certainly, he was not particularly modest — quite 
the opposite — but being placed next after perhaps the greatest Sufi Master, 
the Roman of Konya, is not at all a bad achievement, I think. 


AFGHANISTAN: A SUFI PROPHECY 


In the early 70’s, I spent two months in Afghanistan. Visiting a friend, 
Alighiero Boetti. He was an interesting man. An artist and a craftsman, he 
had set up a workshop producing all manner of textiles in Kabul. I had got 
to know him through Maria, who was friends with a girl close to him. 
Boetti struck me as a visionary, almost a genius. His art movement is 
known as arte povera, poor art. Aiming at giving a new impetus to the 
crafts of non-industrial cultures, like Afghanistan. He delighted in behaving 
in a rather unconventional way. Bislacco, eccentric, he came across a bit 
like that. He claimed to be not one but two persons, one called Alighiero 
and the other named Boetti. So this double personality was exactly the kind 
of crazy guy I was attracted to. 


While in Kabul I discovered that there were around a number of young, 
hippy-like Westerners who had gone to Afghanistan in search of adventure 
and drugs, but they had soon run out of money and means of support and so 
they had had to hire themselves out to local riff-raff, who exploited them 
most unpleasantly. Like slaves, I thought. They filled me with pity. 
Alighiero tried to help them. Anyway, he seemed to have become very 
interested in Sufism. Some local magician had become his personal guru. I 
craved to know more but Alighiero was not really a very communicative 
person and kept his mouth pretty shut. I remember, however, that he was 
fascinated by the Persian allegorical tale, The Conference of the Birds. We 
discussed the possibility of turning it into a movie or a play but nothing 
came of it. One day, however, he appeared to be very cheerful indeed. It 
was then that he told me that the Sufi master had predicted the exact date of 
his death. It was supposed to happen well over the age of 80. At the time 
Alighiero was still young and so the news could hardly be displeasing to 
him. Alas, he died many years in advance of the date predicted, in his early 


fifties, I think. Being two different persons did not help him much, because 
neither Alighiero nor Boetti were ever heard of again. I wonder what he 
would have said to the Sufi master, had he had the chance... 


Evola did not live long enough to see the Alighiero prediction being 
falsified but I recall his reaction when I gave him an account of my time in 
Kabul. ‘The Sufi fellow in question could be a fraud, of course. There are 
so many of them around. They hide themselves behind the spell of a great 
name. But it is not impossible to tell. If they demand money...that is always 
a pretty good test. On the other hand, the man might well be bona fide. Still, 
that does not mean the man might not make a mistake in his calculations, 
get the death date wrong. It also happens in the secular realm, even an 
accountant can get his figures wrong, no? Likewise, a spiritual guide could 
get his predictions wrong. There is no absolute precision or certainty in 
these matters. Only the Imams are granted infallibility...Or the error could 
reside in an outside chain.... He saw the puzzled look on my face. 
‘Sometimes a Sufi master will rely on another power. It could be a spirit or 
a jinn or an angel. But things can go wrong there too...’ He would not 
elaborate further on that. ‘Still, the mistake might turn out to be no mistake 
at all. Perhaps a Sufi, for reasons best known only to him, may want 
someone to believe something, because in the end it might be in a person’s 
best interest. A Murshid might say that there something God knows, while 
you don’t know. Words by St Teresa of Avila come to mind... She said that 
sometimes, when God wished to chastise men, he will answer their prayers. 
That is deep...I suppose your friend will be able to verify the truth of the 
Sufi’s prediction, for good or ill.’ 


It turned out to be ill. 


THE SOUTH 


I first learnt of Wittgenstein’s philosophy via a mediocre play by Alberto 
Moravia, The World is What it is. It puzzled me. Moravia contrasted Marx 
with Wittgenstein. Marx wanted to change the world by changing society, 
the means of production, while Wittgenstein, Moravia said, wanted to 
change the world by changing our language. That is hardly correct but at 
the time the claim fascinated me. Hoping for enlightenment, I shared my 
discovery with the Baron. The Austrian thinker’s linguistic meditations 
never impressed him (‘Philosophical Byzantinism’, he unfairly called 
them), but some details of Wittgenstein’s biography he did like: ‘So he 
preferred cold lands to hot ones! That argues in his favour. Cold climates 
sharpen up the mind, hot ones put it to sleep... You say Wittgenstein refused 
to travel to Spain? Good! Instead, he liked going to Norway. There he 
wrote in a hut, by a fjord...I can’t imagine a better place more conducive to 
crisp, searing sentences. Goethe’s celebrated Journey in Italy does not 
improve when he gets South of Rome. Instead, it becomes banal, self- 
complacent, decadent. Do you know the play South by Julien Green? It is 
set in an American Southern State before the Civil War. It is all about 
degeneracy. Heat and torbid, unmanly passions...the fateful melange. 
Ecstasy, inebriation, unbridled erotic drives...All so very South!’ 


‘Wittgenstein was unmarried? He left no physical progeny but many 
intellectual children — his followers. That too speaks volumes on his behalf. 
Marriage and motherhood in the Mediterranean world are intrinsically 
linked to fertility rites...They gesture towards the lower, subterranean, 
womb-like dimension of human existence. Your philosopher was not 
inclined to that — I sympathise. Like Weininger, like Schopenhauer, like 
Kant he had no wife and engendered no offspring. The disciples of those 
great minds are their true, unfleshy children. Wittgenstein admired them, 


didn’t he? Fancy his being a war prisoner of the Italians in Monte casino 
after WWI! Writing his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus near the great 
monastery of St Benedict. That was suitably penitential. You say he wanted 
to become a monk? Well, that need not have been escapism. It could be 
interpreted in better ways...’ 


It is significant that in his youth the Baron had spent time in monasteries, 
like indeed Wittgenstein also had done. Of course, Evola’s retreats had been 
intellectual, not religious in any strictly Catholic sense of the word. Yet, his 
allusions to those monastic experiences were not at all negative. The figure 
of St Bernard of Clairvaux, the reformer of the Cistercian Order, was 
congenial. A nobleman of Germanic origins, St Bernard had drawn up the 
Rule for Order of Templars. The Saint had preached a crusade against the 
Turks, which ended in catastrophe. “The crusaders’ aims were less than 
pure, that is the problem. Too many looked forward to pillage and land- 
grabbing. It was condign punishment’, Evola stated, agreeing with St 
Bernard. But I deliberately avoided pointing out an ironic counter-example 
to his praise of cold climates. Because it was exactly the murderous cold of 
the Russian winter that had beaten the German onslaught on Bolshevism. 
The forces of nature, it seems, did not quite always operate in the desired 
way... 


MAGIC, MUTANTS AND MONSTERS 


The Dawn of Magic is a peculiar, disordered book by two chaps, Louis 
Pauwels and Jacques Bergier. At the time, a bit of a best-seller. Much read 
and even admired by both occultists and people on the Right. One of its 
claims was that Hitler and National Socialism had sprung up on earth like 
aliens from outer space. On the other hand, I had also read William Shirer’s 
History of the Third Reich, in which the cultural roots of Hitler’s regime 


were traced back to key strands in German and European history. Nothing 
extraterrestrial about them. The Baron, who, unlike me, disliked science- 
fiction, had his own opinions: ‘Taken literally, the claim is laughable. A 
cheap trick, a gimmick to bump up the sales of their book. Unless they 
meant it metalinguistically...But, whether the authors realised it or not, they 
stumbled on an important truth. The Third Reich stood for values, ideas and 
principles that have become as remote from our Zeitgeist as the sky is from 
the earth. They would not have been so for traditional man. In that sense, 
yes, National Socialism was like something from Mars, if you care to use 
that comparison. But you can turn the image around. Take the England of 
today, with her moronic singers, the permissiveness and promiscuity. Plus 
third world immigrants. An England ruled by the Labour Party — a bogus 
Socialist body - and at war with a former English colony like Rhodesia. 
Would men like Dr Johnson, Admiral Nelson and the Duke of Wellington 
not think their beloved country has become another planet? Indeed, a horrid 
one. Something utterly strange, alien, even loathsome? All right, England 
since the Reformation has been infected by liberal-bourgeois ideas and 
practices, you know that. But people like Burke could still argue, against 
the French revolutionaries, that England at least had managed to maintain a 
kind of balance between the monarchical, the aristocratic and the mercantile 
principles. The result of a compromise, yes, but it provided a kind of 
stability... Metternich, when he visited Wellington long after the Restoration, 
said that staying with the Duke reminded him of the way things were before 
the Revolution, la douceur de vivre — a big compliment! Although the 
English never joined the Holy Alliance, under Wellington and Castlereigh 
they were not stirring up revolutions everywhere... I believe that the 
England of today would be worse than a foreign country to those great 
Englishmen...Pauwels and Bergier are right though when they observe that 
in the end what decided the struggle in WWII were not principles or even 
valour, but sheer, brute material and technical superiority. Tanks, big guns 
and bomber planes. The Germans could not match that. Goering was 
perhaps, objectively speaking, the greatest criminal on the German side. 
Not because he planned aggressive war or anything so absurd. He was a 
Verbrecher because he failed to build enough war planes to fight off the 
Allied onslaught from the skies. The victors hanged Goering and others at 
Nuremberg basically for losing the war — that is the unadorned truth - but, 


had Germany won, I believe the Germans themselves should have executed 
him - for his colossal, unpardonable negligence. America’s intervention, 
with all its monstrous material superiority, truly decided the outcome of the 
war. Hitler was a fool in declaring war on America first...well, all water 
under the bridge, dear Julian...’ 


The Dawn of Magic has weird passages about the rise on earth of a new 
race of mutants. That stimulated Evola to chat. He seemed to know quite a 
lot about biology — genes, chromosomes, phenotypes, all that stuff — and I 
cannot recall the many technical terms he used. He commented, however, 
how the popular notion of a mutant often tends to stress its negative 
connotations. Beings menacingly abnormal, that is. That led him on to 
discuss monstrosities: ‘Have you heard of the monster market? It existed 
2000 years ago, in ancient Rome. It had plenty of buyers. Plutarch mentions 
it somewhere. A text on curiosities, I think. Roman law required freaks to 
be drowned at birth but despite that many people were keen on purchasing 
them. Plutarch criticised the eccentrics who preferred unfortunate creatures 
born with a cow’s head or snake-like arms or other deformities to handsome 
youths. I think Plutarch must have been a bit naive about human nature...’ 


‘I anticipate a proximate epoch in which freaks will be created on order, 
for a buyer’s delectation. Free market, free buying and selling, is of the 
essence of a capitalist society. In many Western countries super-markets are 
becoming the norm, replacing the old custom of the corner shop. Nothing to 
do with the fantasies of libertarians like Orwell. Such as his rather cliche’ 
totalitarian nightmare, 1984. Totally outdated. Democratic capitalism — 
liberal democracy - can accomplish the control of human behaviour and 
habits far more than any old-fashioned dictatorship. Desires for 
consumption of all sorts of superfluous things are created all the time by 
advertising and the mass media. Today you can buy a pet. Tomorrow you’ |l 
purchase a non-human being, a freak, to order. Bull-like mutants. Or sirens. 
Or centaurs. Some designed to accomplish super-sexual feats, I suppose. 
The demand for that will be inexhaustible!’ 


‘Mutants mentally inferior, hybrids, would work as servants. That may 
well be inevitable. The servant supply from the third world will dry up at 
some stage, aS poor countries grow more prosperous. On the other hand, 
mutants could tur out to be our equals. Or even our superior. 
Chimeras...Did not Jean Jacques Rousseau say that the country of chimeras 
was the only one worth living in? But chimeras can be upsetting. Even a 
degenerate culture might baulk at rubbing shoulders with jackal-headed 
men or cat-like females — unless you are a fine hair fetishist!’ 


“The Catholic Church, I should imagine, would demand that monster-like 
mutants be granted all the rights to life and respect other human beings are 
accorded. But what if the mutants posed a real threat to mankind’s survival? 
The Church might modify her views a little. She was always unduly 
sentimental about freaks. The Cottolengo Hospital in Turin used to be a 
freaks’ show. All sorts of natural monster were kept alive there, cared after 
by religious. Because the Church could not be sure such beings did not 
have, after all, an immortal soul. Catholics felt a kind of horror at the 
thought of beings with no rational soul — St Thomas Aquinas taught that not 
even God could make someone like that — create a man with no soul, that is. 
Unlike the Saint, I find that not at all difficult to imagine. Look at our 
democratic politicians, our so-called intellectuals, our opinion moulders. Do 
they really have a soul? They are like soulless, walking dead. Zombies. 
Certainly, they have no Spirit. Not in the sense the man of the world of 
Tradition — or even the Gospel of St John - would have understood the idea 
of a Holy Spirit.’ 


‘Our left-leaning intellectuals make a lot of noise. Yes, noise, as opposed 
to meaningful, rational sense. Plutarch again, I seem to remember, narrates 
that somewhere in Thrace Roman soldiers managed to capture a satyr. They 
are meant to be purely mythological figures, of course. Half-human and 
half-animal, wild, woodland creatures. The Greeks imagined them with the 
ears and tail of a horse but the Romans described them with horns and goat- 
like legs. So, we do not know exactly what the satyr in question looked like. 
(Unless he was a wag playing some kind of practical joke, but then the 
Romans would not have been amused...) Plutarch relates that when the 


prisoner was taken before the aristocratic general Sulla, he could speak no 
human language. All the satyr could produce were unintelligible cries, 
noises half-way between those of a horse and a goat. Anyway, he stank to 
high heaven, so Sulla commanded him to be sent back to the wild.’ 


‘This anecdote applies well to what passes for intelligentsia in Italy. 
Those so-called intellectuals who monopolise virtually all the media, 
control all the means of mass communication, from radio to TV to 
newspapers and magazines. They pour out an incessant stream of speech. 
Words, words, words. And yet, to anyone who is ‘awakened’ in the 
Buddhist sense of the term, our egg-heads only produce inarticulate cries or 
noises. Freaks, like the monsters, like Plutarch’s satyr, they have abdicated, 
forsaken il ben dell’intelletto, their genuine rational nature. They have sunk 
back into an animal substratum. One day that will be recognised, I hope...’ 


Being rather a fan of the science-fiction writer Frederic Brown, I told him 
how much I enjoyed a novel published in Italian with the title of “Absurd 
Universe”. Its hideous, alien monsters, the Arcturians, are never quite seen 
but only glimpsed at. Because, Brown writes, “the briefest sight of an 
Arcturian would be enough to drive a person mad”. It was the insight of the 
author never to attempt to describe an Arcturian but letting the goose- 
pimpled reader guess at it. Far more creepy and effective, I felt. 


Evola nodded and said: ‘It would work both ways. The monsters from 
outer space conjured up by your science-fiction would find us just as 
monstrous as we would them. Why would it not equally drive them mad to 
see us? Your Arcturian...just imagine his rage, his pain, his disgust at 
beholding us, revolting human freaks? Like the monster at the end of 
Fellini’s movie... The men of the world of Tradition — the ancient Greeks, 
the Romans, Dante, the Knight Templars - might feel a similar revulsion in 
contemplating the way we are, the way we live now...’ 


HIMMLER AND THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN 


A droll, German-speaking housekeeper usually opened the door of 
Evola’s flat. I much regretted not speaking German and told Evola so. That 
led him to reminisce about his time spent in Germany. He told me how he 
had once been invited to a gathering of top SS officers. Himmler had 
addressed them on the subject of homosexuality: ‘He declared himself 
astonished by the number of inverts in Germany. Millions, according to 
him. The State and the SS had reason to be concerned. He said that sexual 
mores could not be a mere private affair — a view that Hitler himself had 
once professed. You know how Roehm, the Brown Shirts leader, was a 
notorious, voracious homosexual? When he was shot, during the night of 
the long knives, he was in bed with a young man. Party members had long 
complained about Roehm’s sexuality but Hitler had countered that such 
matters were personal, private. Himmler’s view could not have been more 
different, although he would not have said that to Hitler’s face. His position 


was that because homosexuality is contrary to procreation it results in the 
demographic destruction of a people.’ 


‘In practice there is something in that of course but, from the point of 
view of the metaphysics of sex, of its deepest significance, it is a very 
shallow point of view. The drive to reproduction does not constitute the 
essential meaning of Eros...the great lovers of mankind, Romeo and Juliet, 
Paris and Helen, even modern, prosaic couples like Edward VIII and Wally 
Simpson...were they thinking of having children when they fell into each 
other arms? It is nonsense. It is amazing even a deep thinker like 
Schopenhauer should have made the mistake of believing that sex was an 
expression of the biological need to procreate, to perpetuate the species. I 
have demolished that opinion in my Metaphysics of Sex. I know you have 
read it. Good.’ 


‘I suspect the problem was that Himmler lacked a solid theoretical basis 
for this subject. He was no deep thinker. Besides, he was a married man, 
though unhappily so. I think he had children...And there was always 
something very Bavarian, conventional and petty-bourgeois about him, alas. 
Even his looks - round head and small, Mongolian eyes - do not argue in his 
favour. Still, he seemed to know an awful lot about homosexuals. For 
instance, he said that such people can recognise each other in a meeting 
amongst hundreds, by a single glance. Proust says something similar in his 
Recherché du Temps Perdue. Of course Proust was one of them, a 
homosexual. But how can Himmler have known about that?’ 


‘Himmler drew a comparison between Jesuits and gays. Jesuits practice 
and teach the virtue of deception in order to serve God. Omnia ad Majorem 
Gloriam Dei is their motto. Their lies are necessary, devoted to the greatest 
glory of God. The Jesuits are fully aware of their deceptions. Inverts, on the 
other hand, are not, according to Himmler. They lie without realising they 
do...Even if they swear on their mother’s life, you cannot trust them, he 
said. That is very grave, because your word is the strongest pledge you can 
give, especially for a German, let alone the SS...Not so amongst certain 
Latin types, of course...they would lie through their teeth happily and would 


not lose any sleep over it. But you remember Faust? When he realised he 
had given his word to the devil, he knew he was lost. How very German!’ 


‘Himmler stunned his audience by telling us that homosexuality existed 
even among the SS. Quite extraordinary. His way of dealing with such 
cases was to have the man in question reduced to the ranks, sent to a 
concentration camp and later shot “while attempting to escape”. Radical but 
effective.’ 


‘He stigmatised those in the Party who stressed the importance of virile 
friendships and made fun of romantic attachments, of boys in love with 
girls. He said that attitude leads to homosexuality. No, there was nothing to 
be ashamed of when a boy showed his calf love for a girl. It was a fine, 
natural thing, healthy.’ 


‘Himmler was not all that wrong though when he commented on the 
tendency by homosexuals to boast about all sorts of historical characters 
belonging to their coterie. Men such as Alexander the Great, Caesar and 
Frederick II. A self-regarding attitude, as if they were claiming that 
homosexuality and greatness are synonymous. Rather like the Jews, who 
attribute almost all the great figures of mankind to their race. Let us say it is 
a bit of an exaggeration! Anyway, whether those examples are correct or 
not — Alexander certainly became very indignant when some young boys 
were offered to him, Plutarch relates - I have discussed the problem 
elsewhere...There are varieties of homosexuality that are not so easy to 
explain, certainly...I used to think that it was not connected with a sense of 
Macht, power, but now I am not so sure. I wonder...Perhaps domination 
really has something to do with it, at least in the case of the active, butch 
homosexual.’ 


‘I recall the Reichfuhrer mentioned the situation developed in the United 
States, how that society had become virtually woman-dominated. America 
had become a kind of female tyranny. And he was talking as things were in 
1937! Huh! What would he say today?’ 


‘Himmler looked dead serious as he spoke but I think he also enjoyed 
himself hugely in this talk. Afterwards there was a glint in those slanted, 
oriental eyes of his...It was a ball. Especially when he went on to blast the 
Catholic Church for her attitude to women and sex in general. Clerical 
celibacy drew his wrath. He seemed unable to grasp that there might be 
ascetic and mystical reasons behind priestly celibacy. Such as the Imitatio 
Christi. Like Hitler, he was too imbued with a type of positivistic and 
rationalistic anti-clericalism harking back to the Enlightenment. A fatal 
mistake. In his opinion, the Catholic clergy were homoerotic-homosexual 
associations in disguise. Perverted and sadistic lot. He went too far, I have 
to say. You can’t imagine men like St Bernard or St Ignatius of Loyola to 
have been like that! Celibacy for Himmler was linked to subversion, 
something almost Bolshevik. Weird...The idea that there might actually be 
something like a genuine spiritual vocation — a call to what is higher - did 
not seem to have entered his mind. I have myself met some impressive 
monks — the real thing. I could never have believed as they did, but I 
respected them. Himmler could not. Remember, he came from a deeply 
devout Catholic family. Catholicism has often engendered its greatest 
enemies. You will not find anything like that in Islam, believe you me. 
Islam does not demand that men should contradict their basic drives. Islam 
is realistic...’ 


‘That is not to say that the ranks of the clergy have not at all times 
included numerous homosexuals. Dante, I think, overstates it a little: “You 
must know that these were all priests and intellectuals, tainted with the 
same filthy sin” he says, speaking in Hell of the souls dwelling in the circle 
of sodomites. He even names a notorious Archbishop of Florence. A 
sodomite so rampant that the Pope had to get him out of Florence and move 
him to another diocese. So, you see, maybe Himmler had been influenced 
by Dante, who knows?’ 


THE BARONESS 


A name the Baron invoked once or twice was that of a woman. A fellow 
aristocrat. Baroness Barbara Von Kruedener. ‘She was the Russian 
visionary who became the Muse of Czar Alexander I. In fact, not Russian at 
all but an ethnic German from the Baltic countries. Brought up in a wordly, 
hedonistic household, at the age of 40 she underwent a mystical experience 
that changed her life. She started giving money away to the indigent. Big 
sums, quite extravagant. And she visited the sick. People suffering from the 
most unpleasant diseases. The Book of Revelation became her favourite 
biblical text. She believed she had found the key to contemporary political 
events in its pages. Napoleon was obviously the Beast spoken of by St John. 
I am told she correctly prophesied that Napoleon would have escaped from 
his exile on Elba. Also, she had a notion about spiritual marriages. Unions 
that could be contracted between kindred souls, never mind how distant in 
time or space. (That is a true, esoteric doctrine, by the way.) Her coup was 
to capture the attention of Czar Alexander. In that, she rendered the cause of 
Tradition a great service. You see, she sowed in the emperor’s restless mind 
a lively seed. An idea that later germinated in the treaty, the vision called 
the Holy Alliance. Yes, that! The béte noire of our Italian history. Our 
Italian school books describe the Holy Alliance as reactionary, repressive 
and obscurantist. It was quite the opposite. It could have marked the start of 
a new era...’ 


‘The Holy Alliance treaty was signed after the fall of Napoleon by the 
sovereigns of Russia, Prussia and Austria. The rulers bound themselves 
indeed in a bond that was no merely political. It was a spiritual compact. 
Not just to repress subversion and rebellion, the work of the murky secret 
societies like Freemasons and Carbonari — the gangs that have wrought so 
much mischief - but also to defend the principles of spirituality. Tradition. 
They meant to fight back, to encourage the establishment of an academy of 
wisdom, reform education, teach the elites true principles. And the Alliance 
was no paper tiger. It intervened in Europe to quell uprisings. Eventually, of 
course, it was defeated. England kept out of it — what would you expect? 
Always short-sighted...True to her dubious history...England was suspicious 


of the Alliance resulting in a sort of European hegemony. Her eternal 
concern. She’ll regret it. One day, mark my words, she will get her deserts. 
It will be Europe that will dominate England, although not the Europe we 
desire...’ 


‘It is a pity that in the end the baroness overreached herself. She kept 
pestering the Czar so much that he banished her from his presence. I think 
he had come to fear that she was a kind of enchantress, a witch. He 
commanded her not to write to him again, on pain of imprisonment. So she 
just faded away. But I do find her an admirable female. Those spiritual 
nuptials of her, especially...not that I could ever have been her spiritual 
partner. Marriage apart, a bit too fanatical a Christian for my taste!’ 


Meditating on the Baron’s words now, at the beginning of the third 
millennium, I imagine him currently descanting on one of his favourite 
themes, that of inversion. An age of out-and-out dissolution twists and turns 
everything upside down. It makes sense that what we witness today is a 
distinctly Unholy Alliance. I mean that embodied by the American Neo- 
Cons. The wicked cabal in the States determined to subvert the Middle 
East, the whole world, in order to reshape it according to what they perceive 
to be the true interest of America. Like the Holy Alliance of old, they 
promote aggressive military adventures into the Islamic world. Pre-emptive 
wars, they call them. Evola would prove that easily. The Neo-Cons 
promoted the unnecessary, unjust Iraqi war. Ditto with the intervention in 
Afghanistan, which is still, at the time of writing, destroying and wasting 
lives and resources. Libya suffered a similar fate. Syria is going to be 
next...The New American Century project — that is the blueprint for this 
Unholy Alliance. And Mr Leo Strauss, their weird ideologue, stands for a 
grotesque reincarnation of the visionary Baroness Von Krudener. Inversion 
indeed! It would take another 1848 revolution to overthrow that gang. 
Sigh...not very likely... 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 


Discoursing about one of my favourite writers, Jorge Louis Borges, I told 
Evola how Borges was blind, although that disability had not made him 
bitter. The subject of blindness triggered off another literary association in 
him: ‘Physical blindness is bad but not the worst kind of thing that can 
befall a man...H.G. Wells’ short story, The Country of the Blind, can serve 
as a critique of the condition of modernity. It is set in a happy, secluded 
valley in the Andes, somewhere in South America. The people there are 
blessed with excellent natural conditions but they are blind. An epidemic 
had caused their ancestors to lose their sight. Over the centuries the 
condition had been passed on and become hereditary, until no one 
remembered what it was like to be sighted. Until the day a stranger 
stumbled into the valley...’ 


‘On realising the valley people lacked sight, naturally the stranger had 
felt very sorry for them. That had only bemused the people. “We don’t 
understand you. You say we cannot see. But what does seeing mean? There 
is no such a word...” They had forgotten their past so much, they could not 
even conceive what the faculty of vision was. In the end, they concluded the 
stranger was quite mad. They pitied him so much that they decided they had 
to do something about it. They proposed to the stranger that they should 
help him to get rid of his delusion. There was a strange, soft depression near 


his forehead. That surely was the cause of the disease. No need to despair. 
Something could be done. The anomaly could be surgically removed, 
thereby restoring the tormented lunatic to normality and happiness.’ 


“You can imagine the man’s reaction. Not only did he decline his hosts’ 
offer — he took to his heels as fast as he could. The story’s end has the 
stranger on a mountain cliff, looking down on the ghastly valley of the 
Blind, with a smile on his face.’ 


Yes, Evola could be a good story teller. This one had had me spellbound. 
It is a pity the gift that came through in his conversations with me was not 
manifest in his books. I almost told him so — ‘Why don’t you write like 
this?’ — but it would have been too cheeky and that was not something I 
could dare in his presence. That said, he was right. Wells’ story for him had 
become a telling allegory. The country of the blind was the modern world 
he had damned in writings. The peculiar, extraordinary blindness the people 
had fallen victim to was a reference to transcendence. Yes, the transcendent. 
The higher dimension of reality — call it “God” if you will, though that was 
not one of Evola’s words — that dimension had been shut off, driven out, 
obliterated by modern man. So much so that people had utterly lost all 
recollection of it and considered anyone who had eyes to see mad or bad — 
or, like Lord Byron, both. 


The stranger of Wells’ tale stood for Evola himself. The Sufi of Rome. 
Someone who had become an alien to his own people, who had made 
himself into an outsider. Who appeared, to both left-wing and right-wing 
establishments, an outrageously deluded man. A pariah, a man beyond the 
pale, an intellectually untouchable figure. The sinister operation, the evil 
surgery Evola had refused was to conform. To follow the crowd. To accept 
the false ideologies, the myths of the 20" century. He had opted instead to 
uphold the path of tradition and transcendence. On the height of his 
mountain cliff Evola was alone, yes, but he was true to himself. Free. Like 
Borges, he had not let his physical impairment embitter him. He had borne 
his sufferings with stoic resignation. Nor had he allowed the ostracism to 
which his person and works had been subjected to stunt him 


psychologically. No, from his inner mountain heights he, like the stranger, 
could look down on the blind, deluded folks below with a smile of 
contempt on his lips. Aware that, unlike them, he had not surrendered. In 
his own way, through his chosen self-martyrdom,he had refused to be blind 
to the light. 


THE SOLITARY 


‘There will be no monasticism in Islam.’ That is well-known hadith, a 
saying of the Prophet. Therefore there are no Muslim monks. There cannot 
be. Those books written by orientalist scholars in which you read of dervish 
convents, monasteries and the like are misleading. It is sloppy language. A 
monk takes vows of chastity. That is against the teaching of Islam. Nor is 
poverty necessarily a virtue to Muslims. Ali, the Imam of the Shia, once 
said, “If poverty was a human person, I would kill him”. The only monastic 
vow that is acceptable to Islam is obedience. Eminently so in the 
relationship between murshid and murid, master and disciple...Still, I 
suppose I could evoke the spirit of that fine Sufi teacher of Andalusia, Ibn 
Bajja of Zaragoza. Not only was he a prolific Aristotelian commentator, he 
also wrote a treatise, “The Solitary’s Way of Life”. Remember that “monk” 
comes from the Greek word monos, meaning alone. Solitary, in other 
words. Ibn Bajja’s solitary however is not a monkish figure. It means a 
person who follows the way of oneness, unity. Key category in Islam. It is 
the way to the supreme Identity, the One the multitudes call God. “Solitary” 
in Arabic comes from a root meaning “one”. Ibn Bajja’s book consists of 
studied, regulated actions, aimed at a specific goal. The way of the solitary 
requires great mental strength and concentration. Only the person who is 
inwardly alone — unencumbered from the cares and prejudices of the world 
— can properly pursue the way to the One. It is significant that for the 
Andalusian Sufi the way of the solitary mirrors the political arrangement of 


the perfect state, the model social polity. Be careful, though — this ideal 
begins with a prior reforming and transforming of your mind, your mores 
and your attitudes. What Islam calls the lesser, inner jihad. So the solitary in 
order to change the world must first and foremost change himself. Until 
society has achieved the degree of virtue personified in the life of the 
servant of the supreme identity, the solitaries will remain strangers. The 
people will treat them as outsiders...Plato would have found Ibn Bajja a 
man after his own heart, I am sure.’ 


Again, I felt obscurely that by speaking of the solitary he was being self- 
referential — the solitary was himself. 


COUNTER-GOSPEL 


“The Greeks would have considered the Gospel precept “Love your 
enemy” totally incomprehensible. Absurd, actually. Something mad, 
irrational, suicidal. Like cutting off both your arms. “Love your friend” and 
“Hurt your enemy” was their natural ethics. Another way of saying “Treat 
your enemy the way he would treat you” — assuming of course that your 
enemy is not a masochist!’ 


“The Romans knew how to deal with their enemies with strict justice. 
Aulus Gellius makes that clear in relating the story of the hero and martyr 
Attilius Regulus. The Carthaginians had subjected their Roman prisoner to 
the most exquisite tortures. Eventually they deprived Regulus of sleep until 
he died. They even stitched his eyelids open, so that he could never shut his 
eyes to sleep. When the Romans learnt of Regulus’ manner of death, the 
Senate decreed that the Carthaginians prisoners should be handed over to 
Regulus’ relatives. They put the prisoners to death exactly in the same way 
their people had treated Regulus.’ 


‘Christian writers have implicitly recognised that the command to love 
your enemy at bottom is irrational. That is why they have invoked all sorts 
of dubious distinctions, such that it was not really at all a command but an 
invitation, a piece of advice. That will not do. They do not realise by saying 
that they actually diminish, devalue the figure of their Saviour. Would you 
expect the ruler of cosmos to have bothered to come down to earth just to 
hand out mere invitations, like a showman at a fairground? What nonsense!’ 


‘Nor will St Augustine’s way out work. He said that loving your enemy 
means stopping him from doing evil. Huh! So it is all right, it is a loving act 
to shoot a robber or an aggressor. A funny kind of loving! When Christian 
apologists have to resort to such sleight of hand, it simply shows how 
desperate they are. It would be more honest if they decided that the precept 
is untenable. Islam is much more sensible. It does not expect human beings 
to behave like angels. Instead it legislates for man in society in a much 
more acceptable way...’ 


I could not quite agree with him. The distinctions drawn by sharp 
theologians like Augustine are not quibbles - they important and make 
sense. Evola seems to have overlooked the different senses of the word 
“love” in the Greek of the New Testament. But I did not say that to him. 
Instead, I asked him whether it was not the case that most men just tend to 
engage in self-deception. They like to think of themselves as altruistic and 
selfless, not as selfish and ruthless. A politician who went about preaching 
like that would not do too well. He would be considered too brutal and so 
he would not receive popular backing. So perhaps the Gospel injunctions 
not only fitted a more idealised humanity but also made allowances for the 
human, all too human tendency of human beings to revel in self-delusion, to 
imagine they are better than they actually are. 


“There is something in that but the point is that we must strip the masks 
of self-deception away. That is what philosophers like Nietzsche 
relentlessly did. He exposed the real nature of Christian ethics. But you are 
aware of that already...At any rate, you know what I think. My motto is: 


‘Do to your enemy what he would do to you, only make sure you don’t wait 
too long to strike, or it will be too late!’ 


POPE JULIUS: A DREAM 


One morning the Baron looked tired but exhilarated. He seldom would 
speak of his dreams but the latest had been so droll, he had to tell me about 
it. 


‘I had been elected Pope. I wanted to take up the name of Julius IV but 
the Cardinals told me it was customary for a new Pope to pick a name other 
than his own. So I chose the name Hermes. They did not like the idea of the 
Pope having the name of a pagan god and tried to make me change my 
mind but I stood firm. “I am the Pope. You must obey me!” Half-heartedly, 
they agreed. However, they pointed out I was not ordained and insisted I 
should be made a priest before I could take up the post. That annoyed me a 
great deal so I started beating them over the head with my pastoral staff and 
they submitted. As the Cardinals were prostrating themselves before me, 
kissing my feet, I noticed they gnashed their teeth in an unpleasant way, so I 
had two or three thrown into the Vatican dungeons where the rats ate them 
alive.’ 


‘I was happy to be the Supreme Pontiff. That had been the title of the 
chief of the religion of ancient Rome so I determined to restore paganism. I 
did not like the idea of having a wife but I took up various concubines. 


Also, I ordered the statues of saints in St Peter’s to be removed and those to 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Venus and myself to be put up instead. To my 
chagrin, however, the stone saints returned, overthrew the gods and 
installed themselves back onto their pedestals. Shocking! And there was 
nothing I, Pope Hermes, could do about it. I felt very frustrated...’ 


‘I then decided that Pope and his lovers must visit Moscow but the 
puritanical communists would not allow me to get a visa, so I proclaimed a 
holy war against the Soviet Union. Italy and England would not take part 
but Germany, Finland and Turkey did. We stormed and took Moscow. I 
blessed the victorious armies and preached that they must not love their 
enemies, so they started butchering and impaling all the prisoners. I felt that 
was going too far — the Pope must temper justice with mercy, Grazia e 
Giustizia - and told them to stop but they laughed at me, shouting, “How 
many divisions has the Pope?” In anger, I excommunicated them all and 
went back to Rome. When I got there, I found it full of Turks. However, 
they all fell down and worshipped me as the awaited Mahdi, the restorer of 
the faith. That pleased me very much. I felt I must go to Mecca and tell the 
joyful news to the Saudi king. The Turkish chieftains then demanded that I 
should first be circumcised. I refused point-blank and they bowed and 
started slaughtering each other. Before I could set off for Mecca, 
unfortunately, I woke up. Pity, because I was really enjoying being Pope!’ 


The Baron’s neo-paganism was bizarre. Although I, like many teenagers, 
had rebelled against the Catholic Church and at times enjoyed crudely 
boasting of my unbelief, it never occurred to me to consider myself a pagan. 
A word that conjured up images of dilapidated statues and childish notions 
about human, all too human deities. There is no question that at a certain 
stage Evola had proclaimed himself a pagan, although in his own, special 
sense. However, I am convinced that later he used the label chiefly as a way 
of epater le bourgeois, to shock and stagger the middle class establishment 
he was up against. I sometimes like to think that, had he thought it 
sufficiently opprobrious, he might have declared himself even a communist 
or an anarchist. A possibility he would have repudiated outright, I am sure, 
but...I just stick to my guns here. He was that kind of man. 


THE ANTI-ITALIAN 


A figure much mocked in Italian culture is that of the cuckold. A husband 
whose wife betrays him with another man. It is something bound up with a 
certain notion of male honour, typical of Mediterranean peoples. A man 
feels himself mortally slighted when he discovers his wife sleeping with 
another man. Often, he ends up killing the wife’s lover or sometimes even 
both. The cuckold’s fury arises largely from the fear that the people would 
consider him an object of fun. So, to be called cornuto is a bloody insult 
that can get you stabbed or killed. A popular film, Divorce, Italian Style, 
illustrated the situation. Evola considered that idea of honour linked to sex 
a bourgeois one. One totally misguided and absurd: ‘It would be like feeling 
your personal honour injured, outraged if someone stole your car. Very 
annoying, sure, but hardly something that touches your reputation, your 
deepest self-respect as a man. Unless you equated having a wife with the 
ownership of your car. But a wife is not another piece of property...’ Words 
that I remember very distinctly because, in a sense, so un-Italian. His 
ancestral roots were from the South of Italy, where that idea of honour was 
paramount but, he repeatedly assured me, always felt like a stranger fallen 
into the midst of an alien people... 


In the calendar of the Catholic Church one day it was the feast day of St 
Maria Goretti. A peasant girl who had been killed defending her virginity 
from a would-be rapist. Virginity was another concept he criticised at 
length. That led him to speak of the Madonna, the common Italian word for 
the Virgin Mary. ‘Madonna’ means “my woman”. So, psychologically, 
whether people realise it or not, Mary stands for all women. But her 
virginity is a theological thing...She just has to be, in order to be the mother 
of the Son of God. Even the Qur’an, though not accepting the divinity of 
Jesus, affirms Mary’s virginity. However, the Catholic Church insists that 


she also stayed a virgin while giving birth — and that she remained a virgin 
throughout her life. Semper Virgo, always a virgin, the dogma has it. Of 
course, miracles apart, it is not absolutely, physically impossible for an 
organism to procreate without insemination. The natural world affords us 
examples of parthenogenesis... But no reasonable person can accept that she 
kept her virginity still while giving birth. Muslims are of that opinion. An 
example of that can be found in the life of St Ignatius of Loyola. He was 
riding on a mule on his way to the great Marian shrine of Montserrat when 
a Moor came up, so they rode along together. That being the “Age of 
Faith”, the two fell to discussing theology. Indeed, they spoke about Mary. 
Ignatius defended the standard church view and the Moor the Qur’anic one. 
He gave reasons, of a graphic, strict anatomical character, why it would be 
impossible for a woman to preserve her virginity while giving birth to a 
baby. St Ignatius strove to persuade the Moor but the adversary would not 
budge. The saint then thought of killing him because “he had insulted the 
Madonna’s honour” but, thanks to what he took to be a heavenly sign, he 
did not. You see here a wonderful conjunction of theology with popular 
notions of virginity. But I must not be unfair to the holy man. He was a 
nobleman and his code of chivalry was clear: a knight does not allow his 
damsel to be offended. A far cry from the obtuse Mediterranean moron who 
feels himself slighted if he discovers his wife to be is not a virgin...’ 


THE SONG OF THE BIRD 


When I arrived chez Evola one morning I found that a little bird had 
flown its way into his flat. He gently coaxed the tiny creature out. That 
induced him to quote that passage in the Qur’an where Jesus creates real 
live creatures from birds of clay. (Surah 5,110). 


‘Birds are spies from the world above. Charming messengers from 
Heaven. The Golden Legend, a medieval collection of tales about saints’ 
lives, tells of a robin that, moved by the sight of Jesus’ sufferings on the 
Cross, flew down and drew out a thorn from the cruel crown hurting his 
forehead. The story cannot quite be squared with the Islamic view of ‘Isa, 
as Jesus is called in the Qur’an. The actual crucifixion never took place, as 
Allah saved Jesus, replacing him with an impostor. Mind you, that did not 
prevent Moussa Aminou, one of the many Africans aspiring to Mahdi 
status, from speaking about the bird on Golgotha. Aminou kept an 
incomparable journal, a supernatural diary of visions and dreams. There he 
records that the Angel Gabriel himself had shown him the very robin. It was 
held in the Angel’s right hand, wrapped in golden light, “like a small sun”. 
“The same bird it was that helped Jesus on Assalib, the Cross.” Well, 
mystical liberties, I suppose.’ 


“That minor black Mahdi also favoured divination. I wonder whether he 
also went in for “auspicia”. The name the Romans gave to the ceremonial 
observation of birds. The Roman — the most religious of nations, as Greek 
Polybius calls them — believed it obligatory to study the flight of bird to 
scrutinise messages from the gods. They had a special college of priests, the 
augurs. Fellows who took the auspices and interpreted the omens — a 
complex art. A completely quiet, clear sky and an absence of wind were 
required. The slightest noise would invalidate the operation — unless indeed 
omens of terror caused the disturbance. If the report was aves admittunt, the 
birds allow it, the desired action would go ahead. Otherwise it was 
postponed and the Roman senate was strictly bound to obey. Needless to 
say, the Christians damned the whole thing as idolatry. Odd, considering 
that our feathered friends get a special commendation from the Gospel 
itself. You read in the Sermon on the Mount: “Look at the birds of the air: 
they neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father 
feeds them”. But then the Church has always given the Scriptures the 
interpretations it suited her best...’ 


‘St Francis of Assisi is the obvious example to bring up here...Some say 
Francis wanted to convey a message, that he was fed up with preaching to 


people who would not listen to him and so preached to the birds to express 
his disgust. Actually, I disagree. Francis was exactly the kind of mystic who 
would speak to animals. There are plenty of other examples...Pasolini’s 
film, Uccellacci e Uccellini, I am told, gives the tale a twist. The hawks, the 
birds of prey only take a short break from killing little birds, then they 
resume their natural inclinations. It makes sense — a hawk’s nature is to hunt 
and kill. A pacifist hawk is no hawk. Not even St Francis could accomplish 
that miracle. A healthy shot of cynicism but you would expect that from 
Pasolini, wouldn’t you?’ 


I had actually met Pasolini through a friend, a boy who rendered him 
certain services. I found Pier Paolo a man of huge charm and of amazing 
intelligence. I did not care for his later writings — too “hermetic”, as he 
himself admitted — but films like Edipus Rex had bowled me over. Evola, 
however, disliked him intensely and so I refrained from telling him. 


An aside. Once, when I lived in Turkey, I was chatting with a friend, 
Halit, near the great Kojatepe Mosque. For no reason at all, I related to him 
the legend of the little robin. As he was a pious Muslim, I expected him to 
point out how unorthodox the tale was, according to the Qur’an. But he said 
nothing. Then, of all a sudden he spoke up: “Listen, there is bird singing. 
Can you hear it?” He looked at me, smiling. Dear Halit! Of course I could 
hear it! I can hear it now. I hope I’ll never be deaf to that song of hope and 
love. Halit taught me to hear the bird’s silent music. Anybody can hear it, if 
only they listened... 


He denied St Francis was really tolerant, in the sense in which modern 
sentimentalists conceive. ‘If you look up Canto XI in Dante’s Paradiso you 
will find reported a meeting between St Francis and the Sultan of Egypt. A 
real historical event, a meeting that took place during the fifth crusade. 
Giotto painted it...I forget where it is... After crossing the Saracen lines, the 
Saint was arrested and taken into the presence of the Sultan. Malik al- 
Kamil, a nephew of the great Saladin, was a cultured ruler, fond of music, 
falsafa and poetry. I imagine he would have thought Francis the Christian 
equivalent of dervish. Anyway, he treated him kindly. Franciscan 


chroniclers like St Bonaventure say that Francis sought to convert the 
Sultan but the latter refused. Little wonder! No way a Muslim ruler would 
have done that. (Besides, had the Sultan been crazy enough to accept 
baptism, both he and Francis would have been put to death.) Francis 
challenged the Sultan’s holy men to an ordeal through fire but the fellows 
knew better than that! Of the two — the Christian and the Muslim - the 
Sultan is the one who perhaps comes out best — if you believe tolerance is a 
virtue, that is. He could have ordered his prisoner’s head chopped off. But 
Islam recognises and tolerates the religions of the Book, Judaism and 
Christianity. Hence there was no essential reason why al-Kamil should have 
killed the Christian, even while being engaged in fighting the crusaders. For 
his part, St Francis was zealous for his religion. Note that he never 
condemned crusading. For him, it was a window of opportunity. A chance 
to go to the Holy Land to try and convert the infidel. What’s ‘tolerant’, in 
our debased, modern sense, about that?’ 


He said one of his favourite Nietzsche aphorisms was not the ad nauseam 
quoted “God is dead” but the less known words that came after it: “Given 
the ways of men, God for years will still cast his shadow — and we shall 
have to vanquish that shadow, too.” 


‘One of the titles of the Ottoman Sultan was “Shadow of God” and for 
centuries it was a very powerful shadow indeed. His armies almost took 
Vienna in 1683. But, as time went by, the Sultan’s rule gradually grew 
weaker, until it became, one could say, the shadow of its former self. The 
last Sultan and Caliph of the Ottoman Empire was a poor larva of a man. 
You should look at his picture and compare it with that of Osman, the 
founder of the Ottoman dynasty. Osman, a powerfully-built, barbarous- 
looking chieftain, exudes strength, brute force, while timid, bespectacled 
Vahiddin looks like a primary school teacher. When Ataturk at last 
suppressed the Caliphate hardly anybody noticed. He had become a 
shadow’s shadow. By “God’s shadow” Nietzsche of course meant Christian 
morality, which lingered on after Christian dogma had become defunct. In 
that sense, God’s shadow is still with us. Democracy, equality and the rights 
of man have grown out of Christianity. “Liberty, Equality, fraternity” - very 


easy to imagine Jesus of Nazareth saying that, don’t you think? Whenever I 
watch on TV all those appeals to relieve poverty and famine in Africa or 
South America, I am reminded of the shadow’s lingering hold on mankind. 
To the Greeks and the Roman, the ancient Germans, the notion of feeling 
sorry for alien races and peoples would have been nonsensical. As if you 
neglected your own family, your brothers and your children to give out your 
money and goods to utter strangers! You would consider someone like that 
as worse than just eccentric. Mad, perhaps. Or criminal. It is the same of the 
altruistic mania gripping the West. All down to God’s shadow. Christian 
morality. Nietzsche saw the problem but did not come up with any 
solution. Worse, no solution is possible until the cosmic cycle we are in, the 
Khali Yuga, has run its course...’ 


THE BERSERKERS 


He urged me to read the Norse saga, Heimskringla. It narrates the 
exploits of Harald Sigurdson, also known as Harald Hardrada, or Harald the 
Implacable. Fitting sobriquet. “The half-brother of King Olaf of Norway — 
most implausibly honoured as a saint and patron of many churches — you 
might as well canonise a wild beast! At the battle of Stiklestad, aged 15, 
Harald went to Russia and later travelled to Constantinople, where he 
become commander of the imperial guard, the Varangians. He quarrelled 
with the Byzantine generals , so he went off to campaign in Africa, 
Palestine and Sicily. Back in Constantinople, he was thrown into a dungeon, 
then he escaped. Took his revenge by blinding the Emperor — a mere 
bagatelle, by his standards. Then he fled to Russia, Novgorod, to claim the 


treasure he had stashed away there. Loaded with riches, he married the 
daughter of King Yaroslav. In Scandinavia, he allied himself with King 
Svein of Denmark. Later, he bought a share of the Norwegian throne from 
his nephew, King Magnus. He went on to invade Denmark and claim both 
thrones. Married his concubine, Thora. She gave him two children, 
although his bastards are said to be innumerable. While building churches 
in Trondheim, he slaughtered the peasant leader Einar Paunch-Shaker and 
his son. Age seems to have made him increasingly war-like and he fought 
battles up and down Scandinavia, too many to record even in the 
Heimskringla. At last, he decided to invade England. His ally there was 
Tostig, Earl of Northumbria, the brother of King Harold Godwinson, the 
last Anglo-Saxon ruler of England. After sailing to Orkney, Harald landed 
in Yorkshire where he routed an English army at the battle of Fulford. Alas, 
he should have read the runes. At Stanford Bridge English King Harold 
crushed the invaders. Tostig and Harald fell fighting — a type of death, I am 
sure, Harald would have been proud of.’ 


‘This splendid Viking, this medieval marauder would have matched 
Nietzsche’s idea of the “Blond Beast” much better than black-haired, 
Spanish Cesare Borgia, don’t you think? The problem is that Nietzsche was 
a Classical philologist. All throughout his life, the South mesmerised him. 
Had he directed his learning towards the North, studied the Vikings, the 
Anglo-Saxons, as the Englishman, Tolkien did, they would have provided 
him with far better models.’ 


‘That Viking rage, the spirit of the berserkers - the Nordic warriors who 
fought with wild frenzy — is not dead yet. You cannot extinguish the soul of 
a race for good. Present-day Scandinavia, with its welfare state, social 
democracy and peaceful, women-dominated societies is only the surface. 
Underneath, fires are smouldering. One day the flames will flare up again, 
believe you me. Then people will realise Harald Hardrada is back.’ 


The date today is 18 July 2011. A young, blond, Aryan-looking 
Norwegian man has just bombed and mass-shot himself into the world 
news. By massacring nearly a hundred innocent people in Oslo. Whatever 


the motives of Anders Behring Breivik’s action, Evola’s words, insofar as I 
can remember them, resonate like a prophecy . Harald Hardrada has come 
again. As a studied, planned, ideological berserker, Breivik embodies, to 
some extent, the martial, savage spirit of the old Viking warriors. Unlike his 
ancestors, he has not gone as far as raping and pillaging his victims but he 
has carried out his beastly and joyful butchering just the same. This fellow 
apparently believes in God, calls himself a Christian. His murderous actions 
illustrate the third aspect of the Transcendent, the destructive one, as Evola 
unsentimentally taught. Breivik’s mild, right-thinking, bourgeois fellow 
citizens may be horrified, hold memorial services in usually deserted 
Lutheran churches and swear up and down that this slaughter was not true 
religion. They are kidding themselves. Hardrada was, technically speaking, 
a Christian. Did it moderate his fighting rage? No. Blood is thicker than 
water... The Vikings, even if baptised, were not nice guys. It is the return of 
the repressed. Peace, love and neighbourliness can be a bit too much at 
times. You can see why Jesus of Nazareth commanded love of neighbour to 
his hearers. He had to. Because natural inclinations run the other way. The 
truth is that sometimes people may actually enjoy slaughtering their 
neighbours. (We saw that in former Yugoslavia.) No doubt Breivik will 
invoke holy texts to justify his action. From the Flood in Genesis to the 
avenging angels in the Book of Revelation. The destroying Spirit, the 
exterminating angel crops up fairly regularly in human history. No good to 
deny it. From where he is now — I refuse to believe he has gone for ever - I 
imagine Evola smiling on me: ‘I told you so. See?’ 


Aryan ideology at times can have droll results. We of the Solstice group 
were in touch with various groups with similar views across the world. As I 
knew English, they asked me to draught a letter to a certain Aryan 
suprematist organisation in Holland. A couple of weeks later the answer 
came: “We cannot agree to enter into regular contacts with you. We are a 
Nordic movement and stand for pure Aryan blood. You Italians do not 
qualify for that. You belong to an inferior Mediterranean stratum. There is 
no way in which you could be described as Aryan. Please, refrain from 
writing to us again.” 


I found that message hugely funny. I had to tell the Baron. I expected him 
to joke about it but he did not. ‘A narrow position but one deserving 
respect. In a way, they are right. In the mixture of ethnic strands making up 
the Italian people the Roman-Aryan element is tiny, compared with, say, the 
percentage in Scandinavia. Of course, even in putatively Nordic countries 
you still have a melange of racial factors. No race is ethnically “pure”, 
whatever that may mean today. It is a matter of percentage... However, you 
could point out to our Dutch friends that understanding race from a simply 
biological point of view is naive, a fatal mistake. If being Nordic was 
simply a matter of outwards racial traits, or even genes or DNA, as they like 
to say today, then it would be hard to understand how Nordic nations like 
Holland and Norway resisted and fought against the Third Reich. They 
stubbornly strove to defeat their Nordic, German brothers. The values the 
Dutch espoused were antithetical to Aryanism, as a matter of fact...Yes, 
there were Dutch and Norwegian volunteers in the Waffen SS but they were 
a small minority...People who live in glass houses should not throw stones, 
our Dutch brethren should be told. The whole thrust of my teachings on 
these matters has been to stress that race is an inward, spiritual fact, not a 
crude biological thing...The Dutch empire in the East was a mercantile 
affair. Its values were the same as those of the English. And the political 
arrangement in Holland has been liberal and anti-traditional for centuries. 
Italy, never mind our bastardised her make-up, came up with the fascist 
revolution. With all its flaws, at least it was an attempt to fight back the 
waves of subversion that were engulfing Europe after WW1. Holland just 
basked in its small, opulent colonial empire and the goodies it looted from 
it...Until the Japanese gave the whole thing a well-deserved coup de grace. 
Well done!’ 


GRACE AND KARMA 


On Sunday morning I had accompanied my mother to church. In his 
sermon the preacher - a swarthy, gesticulating priest - has exalted the role of 
divine grace in human affairs. Grace was not one of Evola’s favourite 
words, unlike karma. Next time I saw him I managed to get him to talk on 
that. He began by telling me a story. (Later I discovered the very same story 
narrated by the film director Orson Wells. God knows where it came from 
originally.) 


‘Once upon a time there was a scorpion who wanted to get across a river. 
Swimming was not his forte, however. So he asked a friendly-looking frog 
to carry him across. “You kidding?” the frog answered, “I have no death 
wish — you would sting me!” “No”, the rational arachnid countered, “Why 
would I do that? Suicide is not my thing either. We would both drown. Rest 
assured I would never harm you. It comes down to self-preservation. I am 
not irrational, am I?” 


‘That won the amiable amphibian over. “Hop on”, the frog said. The 
scorpion on her back, the frog started swimming vigorously towards the 
farther shore when...she felt a dreadful upsurge of pain. “You have stung 
me! Bloody idiot! Why have you done this? Now we are both drowning. 
There is no logic in this!” 


“Sure” gurgled the dying scorpion. “It is illogical but...you see, I am a 
scorpion. To sting is in my nature — it is my karma.” 


That was that. Grim tale. It sounded rather fatalistic. Individuals 
determined by their natures. The good bound to be good and the bad to be 
bad. No free choice. I was unsure how to respond. Lots of examples to the 
contrary crossed my mind. St Paul’s encounter with the risen Jesus on the 
Damascus Road, turning him from persecutor of the Nazarenes to lover of 
Christ. The preacher had called that a typical work of grace. Like the case 
of the Innominato, the nameless one, an iconic character from Alessandro 
Manzoni’s historical novel, The Betrothed. A man whom divine grace 


transforms from villain to saint, the preacher had said. And so on. Would 
they have fallen on stony ground before the Baron? 


He seemed to read my mind. He observed that grace and karma were 
really two different sides of the same coin. Transcendence includes both. 
Not that he elucidated. But he said that the popular notion of karma was 
worthless...Did he mean that he himself was an instance of grace overriding 
the laws of cause and effect? I recall a wonderful mystic of Jewish origins, 
Martin Israel, a priest and a physician, once assuring me that even Hitler, 
where he is now, “if he is willing to do undergo much penance and do much 
work” will one day be saved. So will the Black Baron, the preacher of 
racism, anti-Semitism and aristocratic counter-revolution also be saved 
eventually? Ahem, I can imagine him scorning this. He would spurn 
conventional ‘salvation’, even in Hell. He would prefer to dwell amongst 
the scorching fires below, next to the proud, damned Ghibellines, like 
Farinata degli Uberti, to listening to soppy harp music above. I think that 
but then, again, I am not so sure... 


‘Anglo-Welsh folklore witnesses to the past existence of people called 
“sin eaters”. Men who literally devoured the unatoned sins of a dying 
person. A way of easing his admission into eternity. I wonder whether 
gorging oneself on some big sinner’s faults would entail unpleasant side- 
effects for the eater? The spiritual equivalent of a physical indigestion, 
perhaps. There are antecedents in the Old Testament, amongst the Jews. In 
the book of Leviticus you see Aaron, Moses’ brother and the father of all 
priests, laying the sins of the Jews on a scapegoat. Then the animal would 
be drive into the wilderness, to be devoured by the demon Azazel. In the 
New Testament, the Letter to the Hebrews suggests Christ was the new 
scapegoat, “bearing the sins of many”. They tell me in America they speak 
of a “fall guy” — is that true? I imagine these days the equivalent of the sin 
eaters of old would be the so-called caring professions. Charity workers, 
analysts and counsellors, all that gang...Don’t think the clergy would have 
liked the sin eaters, though. They never put up with outside competition. 


Excommunications and anathemas would have been hurled at the sin eaters 
thick and fast. Maybe they gobbled those up, as well...Today the problem 
with sin-eating, if it still existed, would be worse than church wrath. What 
does a permissive society care for concepts like sin? Unless of course they 
redefine it to mean things like racism and fascism...That is why the 
influence of the Catholic Church is waning. The number of Catholics going 
to confess their sins to a priest has fallen dramatically, I was reading about 
it earlier today. It figures. The notion of sin and that of hedonism are hardly 
compatible — unless by sin you meant ‘pain’, held to be the opposite of 
pleasure...But today the word ‘sin’ has become an archaism. Not that it was 
ever one of my words, as you well know. It has been contaminated by cheap 
moralising, cheerless Puritanism and all that...’ 


He did not have any time for the standard, rationalistic proofs for God’s 
existence as set forth by natural theology. Too abstract and sterile for him. 
He scoffed at the defence of reason given by Chesterton’s Father Brown in 
the story The Blue Cross, which I had related to him. About the Church 
having enthroned Reason in the very heart of the Divine. But once, I am 
sure it was St Anselm’s feast day, he spoke approvingly of the famous 
ontological argument put forward by that remote Italian who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. From the existing idea of God in your mind, the 
argument goes on to prove that there is actually an existing being matching 
the God-idea. Because God is defined as ‘the being that than which no 
greater can be conceived’. I did not expect him to approve of it but he did - 
in his own way. 


‘Allahu Akbar. God is greatest. It is the proud proclamation of Islam. You 
see? Allah is that than which no greater can be conceived. But Islam does 
not make the rationalistic mistake of seeking to ‘prove’ that philosophically, 
by wordy argument. Did Anselm’s proof ever actually win over any single 
person to belief in God? I doubt it...Not that Islam is irrational. No, not at 
all. The Qur’an is full of discussions. Questions and answers. Quite a 
dialogical book... Instead, its practical “argument” is in the way of life it 


offers. One that millions found appealing. Deceptively simple. To grasp the 
secret of Islam’s extraordinary victories, which are not over yet, you have to 
delve into the meaning of Allahu Akbar. Sufis show the way...” He would 
not, unfortunately, say more about that. 


THE VIEW FROM ABOVE 


Indignation had been stirred up by a journalist using the word 
“subhuman” during a broadcast. Too reminiscent of the Nazis’ addiction to 
the same language. Naturally the Baron had his own take on that: ‘Past ages 
might not have overtly spoken of “subhumans” but the idea was there 
implicitly, for example, in Homer. When Odysseus’ ship reached the island 
of Aiaia, he did not know it was inhabited by Circe, the sorceress. When 
Odysseus’ unaware companions go ashore, they come upon a stately house, 
whose beautiful lady invites them in. They eat and drink rich food, spiked 
with a magic potion. No sooner have they done that, lo and behold, they 
sprout pigs’ heads, grunt and grovel and turn pigs all over. The triumphant 
witch then shuts them into a pigsty, where they live like true pigs, feeding 
on corn.’ 


“You know the rest of the story. The god Hermes tells Odysseus how to 
tackle Circe while remaining human. The hero then compels the witch to 
restore his companions to human shape. Oh, by the way, Homer also tells 
her that Odysseus lived on with Circe on the island for a whole year, in 
uxorious pleasure. She must have taught him a trick or two, I suppose...’ 


‘The exegetes of the Alexandrian school pointed out long ago how 
Homer’s narrative can be read as more than just a poetic tale. It is about 
what happens when human beings renounce the higher, divine element in 
their nature. I would say that it has to do with an involution, the regression 
or degradation of the castes...At the simplest level the story suggests that 
men can become less than men. Yes, they turn subhuman. They sink below 
the human. They can sink to the level of pigs. Animals of course are not 
wrong, as animals. They are perfectly all right as they are. Human beings, 
however, are not merely animals. Even a rationalist like Aristotle teaches 
that the animal aspect in man is not the only one — certainly not the 
highest...’ 


“There is a suggestion of that even in Christianity...in Jesus’ parable of 
the Prodigal Son, for example. You find it in the Gospel of St Luke. To 
convey a full measure of the degradation in which the young man has 
fallen, it tells how he has been reduced to looking after pigs. Well, at least 
he did not become a pig! Not quite subhuman. The Gospel writers had to 
keep it simple. Their readership was not too smart... By the way, the Qur’an 
implies a similar viewpoint, when it forbids the eating of pig’ flesh. Sufi 
commentators speak about that. Remember also how the Mahdi, the 
awaited Islamic redeemer, when he comes will kill all pigs. Mark my 
words, before the Mahdi’s arrival we are destined to witness more and more 
men been turned into pigs. More and more forsaking of humanity. 
Consumers...isn’t that the word for that in our time? Man’s materialistic 
nature gets more and more to the fore. Yes, I cannot see how our journalist 
friend was in any way wrong. In our society, subhumanity rules OK.’ 


STORMS OVER CHINA 


A fellow with a certain intellectual reputation in far right circles had 
visited the Baron. He had quoted some sayings of Mao. ‘I have not read 
him’, Evola had admitted. “Well, se lo legga! Read him!” the boorish man 
had blurted out. Evola had let it pass — he was, as a gentleman, above the tit 
for tat mode. However, when he told me of the episode, it provided him 
with the opportunity for what I felt was a prophetic observation about 
China’s future: ‘I do not believe the so-called cultural revolution — a real 
misnomer, I see not Kultur in that - will have a lasting influence. The roots 
of the Chinese people, their real cultural roots cannot be so easily cut off. 
The Chinese are born traders, buyers and sellers. Natural capitalists, if you 
like — insofar as capitalism is based on private property. Marxism cannot 
erase that. What is more, the wisdom of sages like Confucius and Lao Tsu 
will outlast Mao’s banal utterances...But the true challenge to Chinese 
communism will emanate from two spiritual centres. Tibet is one. The 
Dalai Lama is a brave man. A spiritual giant. From his exile, he stands up to 
the Chinese Moloch...But the force that will break up regime eventually 
will be Islam. In East Turkestan the Muslims groan under the alien 
communist rule. The people there are not Chinese at all. They are Uighurs. 
A few millions, but an indomitable lot. Because they are Muslims. 
Compared with the might of the Red Chinese - over a billion ant-like 
beings - the Uighurs may seem nothing but they are the spanner in the 
works. The joker in the pack. The tiny, insignificant speck that will grow 
and grow and in the end will cause the Red tyranny to split and disintegrate. 


“The Uighurs are the forgotten Muslims of China. An ancient people. You 
know, they appear in the Travels of our Marco Polo. Some writer whose 
name I forget wonders why the many names in Polo’s book are not Chinese 
names at all. He concludes that the writer was lying — he never visited those 
places after all — a fantasist. But the truth is that Marco Polo travelled into 
China with the Uighurs, hence the names he picked up obviously would 
have been Uighur names, not Chinese! A friend who has been there tells me 
that the Uighurs do not look Chinese at all. They have round eyes, like the 
Europeans, not narrow ones, like the Chinese. A different race. And, you 
know, unlike the Chinese who are very fond of pork, the Uighurs do not eat 
it at all. Because they are Muslims. Blood is thicker than water...’ 


What Evola said made sense. Many years later, on a trip from Ankara, I 
visited Chinese Turkestan. Words heard in markets in Urumqi, the capital, 
sounded like Turkish to my ears. Whenever I tried out my Turkish, faces 
beamed. People gathered festively about me, as if I was a long-lost relative 
come back. (A shopkeeper with a wispy beard went as far as to offer me his 
daughter in marriage — if I understood him correctly!) When I asked about 
their lives, however, voices were lowered. People looked about, as if fearing 
to be overheard. “We are not free”, some confided. 


‘China is desperate to stifle the Uighurs’ religion and way of life. 
Remember how there are many minorities in the huge country. The regime 
is afraid Uighur unrest might serve a stimulus for others to rebel. Survival is 
what is at stake. Survival for the red dictatorship or survival for the Uighur 
nation? Religion and racial identity is at the heart of the Uighur cause. The 
Communists have even changed the country’s name. Bu they can’t destroy 
the people’s hearts. Colonialism is now abhorred as one of the greatest 
crimes but colonial rule by another, oppressive country is what the Uighurs 
are suffering, what else? Still, I have no doubt the Uighurs will not give 
in... They are Muslims... Islam will prove Mao’s nemesis, believe you me...’ 


DORIAN GRAY 


Maria and I had been to see a theatrical production of Oscar Wilde’s The 
Picture of Dorian Gray. Not a very good one. I could not make up my mind 
whether Wilde’s story was deep or shallow, designed only to entertain. 
When I told Evola, he raised his black eyebrows a little and commented: 
‘Well, don’t forget Shakespeare and Goethe also aimed at entertaining, to 
some extent. Don’t be too snooty about that. Dante’s Comedy also has 
plenty of fun. Wilde’s idea of art for art’s sake is not very profound...a form 
of literary dandyism...a young man’s disease... You can’t disconnect art from 


the whole physical context that way... But the matter of Dorian’s depravity 
is of interest. Englishmen of the Victorian era kept up a strict, hypocritical 
pretence about their shenanigans. Homosexuality, for some reason, was a 
thing they drew the line at. At the risk of contradicting myself — worse, 
sounding like the ghastly M. — I must say that the French and the Italians 
have handled this hang-up a bit better. Still, the real problem today is that 
Dorian’s misdeeds, as Wilde describes or hints at them, would not shock 
even your maiden aunt. A producer worth his salt would have to come up 
with updated versions. I am thinking of...Well, making Dorian join the SS, 
perhaps. Becoming a Gestapo agent? He’d look the ideal embodiment of 
darkness to liberal theatregoers. The smart black uniform, the red arm- 
bands with the aggressively hooked swastikas, the silver death’s head on his 
cap, the Gott mit Uns on the belt buckle...Don’t you imagine he would give 
the audience a real frisson? Then the famous picture the book sets up as a 
diabolical representation of Dorian’s soul would live up to its wearer. Not 
all SS were handsome men, of course, but Wilde’s Dorian would have been. 
Handsome and cruel. Like Lucifer! A real inversion of values, eh? 
Nietzsche would agree. The SS, if they were anything, were an attempt to 
reconstitute a medieval Order of fighter monks. Protestant prejudice 
smeared the medieval Templars, just as bourgeois, democratic prejudice has 
demonised the SS beyond any historical truth. Modernity cannot bear 
anyone whose values are radically different. It just shows the insecurity of 
our establishment...’ 


He was being facetious, I knew. Maybe he was hinting at the possibility 
that Julius Evola, as outsiders fancied him to be, was an ideal Dorian Gray. 
Although now a bit of a ruin, pictures of the young Baron showed a 
handsome, dark guy... 


JESUS AND THE QUR’AN 


“The Qur’an appears to controvert the notion that Jesus died on Golgotha. 
Or indeed that he was crucified there. It says that “only a likeness was 
shown to them.” Christian writers have objected, on the grounds that it 
would make God a liar or a deceiver. But Muslims could reply that St Paul 
in one of his letters warns that one day God will send “a strong delusion” 
upon the wicked, so that “they should believe a lie”. So, God can 
deliberately set out to deceive - Christians have it on St Paul’s authority! On 
the other hand, note who is being deceived in St Paul’s case — it is in the 
Letter to the Thessalonians, I think. Not the good and the righteous but 
“those who are perishing”. The bad guys, in other words. The followers of a 
sort of Antichrist figure. God will delude them in order to further his own 
purposes, St Paul is saying. The idea behind this is that wrongdoers have no 
right to expect God to be fair with them. As criminals, they asked for it. 
Similarly, when the Qur’an says that people were deceived at the 
crucifixion, it refers to Christ’s enemies, not the Apostles, Jesus’ followers, 
for whom the Qur’an has high regard. That is the orthodox Islamic position. 
Sure, the Apostles do not seem to have said that Jesus did not truly suffer on 
the cross...oh, well...’ 


‘I do not, however, hold with the notorious Jesuit teaching that there are 
people to whom you do not owe the truth. It is the kind of casuistry that 
gave them a bad name. A man of honour is always true to his word. His 
pledge is sacred. But, note, you only pledge your word when you know it is 
the right thing to do. The riff-raff is not entitled to have my word. I would 
never give it to people who do not deserve it. But, once given, a man’s word 
is unbreakable. No Jesuit sophistry could even alter that.’ 


‘Protestantism has made a big meal of truth-telling. That was the gist of 
Kingsley’s attack on Newman. I have to say that, on this one, I feel more 
Protestant than anything else. Equivocation, subterfuge, trickeries are not 
things worthy of a man.’ 


From the expression on my face, he must have gathered I was a bit 
puzzled. He was beginning to sound almost moralistic, something not quite 
like him. ‘What’s on your mind?’ he asked me. Well, two things. First, I 
thought his “way of the left hand” did away with certain conventions. Even 
moral conventions. Now he seemed to back them up. Second, concerning 
the Golgotha’s deception taught in the Qur’an, why didn’t the followers of 
Jesus testify to that?’ 


The answer Evola gave to my first question - “the way of the left hand” — 
I cannot set out here. It would not be safe. I can only hint that it is part of 
the malamatiya way. The way of shame and reprobation. A way that can 
bring great disgrace to a person. Hence, teaching that is not possible in 
public. Actually, it is forbidden. On the second question, he gave a terse 
answer: ‘Yes, I see your point. But you forget that Islam does not accept 
that Christians possess the true Incil, the true Gospel, containing the 
authentic teaching of Jesus. Hence Muslims maintains that the Gospel 
record is garbled. I know, in a way this just reiterates the problem. There is 
a lie, a deception but...whose lie? Whose deception? Muslims would say it 
is the Christians who have been mendacious about Jesus — I mean, the early 
writers have. Christians maintain the opposite — it is Muslims who have got 
it wrong. The truth is known only to the wise and the mystics...’ 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN 


After the war the Master had been prosecuted on terrorist charges. I was 
eager to learn of his prison experience but he did not like to talk about it. He 
joked about the name of the main Rome jail: ‘Regina Coeli, Queen of 
Heaven! A title of the Madonna, Christ’s mother. Only Italians would come 
up with an absurd name like that for a prison. But I found some of the 
prisoners nicer than many of the respectable people outside...It is quite an 
old-fashioned jail...Still, I was glad it was not shaped like a panopticon...’ I 
blinked. I had never heard that word before. He explained: ‘A name made 
up from two words. Pan, all, and Opticon, to observe. It refers to a building 
shaped in such a way that it permits a watchman to scan what is going on 
all around him. He can do that without the people watched being able to 
tell. Imagine a circle with a tower at the centre. Something like that. An 
idea cooked up by Jeremy Bentham, the so-called father of utilitarianism. 
His panopticon was a prison...An all-seeing eye may observe the prisoners 
all the time. They know it but cannot tell if the watchman is always there or 
not. A stratagem to keep them fearful, cowed. Yes, I would not have liked 
Regina Coeli to have been a panopticon...’ 


“The all-seeing eye as a symbol for the divine goes back to the ancient 
Egyptians. Christians adopted from them. It is also a Masonic 
emblem...from there it made its way into the dollar bill...you can see it at 
the back of the one dollar note...Freemasonry played an important role in 
the origins of the United States, no secret there. In Bentham, however, the 
idea is thoroughly secularised. His philosophy is the antithesis of 
transcendence. He taught that mankind was subservient to two masters 
alone, pleasure and pain. Values like piety, honour, duty and glory were 
meaningless to him. Bodily sensations, being at bottom pleasure and pain, 
ruled men and beasts alike. You see, Bentham aimed at controlling people, 
like wardens control prisoners in a jail. Hence the panopticon constituted 
his model, his master key, his essential paradigm.’ 


‘Epicurus of course had anticipated Bentham of nearly 2000 years but the 
Greek’s influence was limited to a few _ intellectuals...drop-out 
philosophers...Bentham brought hedonism into legislation, ethics and social 


engineering. Karl Marx did indeed describe him as “the father of us all”. It 
explains a lot...’ 


‘Modern experimental behaviourism owes much to Bentham. Rats in a 
maze, reacting to electric shocks or to a bit of cheese. You understand? 
Pleasure and pain as bates, as means to shaping, controlling the conduct of 
human beings...And all in the name of democracy, free trade, liberalism and 
so on. Of course, Bentham conceived his philosophy of domination under 
the aegis of reform and progress. He belonged to the misnamed ‘age of 
reason’. Dogmatic rationalism would be a better word. Tradition, religion, 
authority were his targets and he knew how to drag them down, to knock 
them off their pedestals...Unlike the French philosophes, staunch enemies 
of revealed religion, he paid lip service to Christianity but his anthropology 
was materialistic, mercantile...Allegedly, he believed in a deity but in 
practice his god was rather like one of Epicurus’ gods. Useless deities, 
dwelling intermundia, between planets, and caring not a jot for human 
affairs. For a consistent materialist, God can only be like an absentee 
landlord...It goes back to another disastrous Englishman, Hobbes. For him 
reality consisted only of matter in motion and its modifications. Bentham, 
like Hobbes, abominated spirituality...His calculus of felicity, how to 
balance power and pain in a pseudo-scientific manner, is pretty droll...even 
his disciple, the far more consistent — and dangerous — J.S. Mill had to give 
that up. But the panopticon idea thrives on. I am told there are many prisons 
around the world built on that design. And, as I said, Bentham’s hedonism 
is a true hallmark of modern society. He plotted well, you have to recognise 
it. But I am reminded of that sentence in the Qur’an. It refers to the 
schemes, the plots of the wicked against the Prophet but it goes on to state: 
“Allah is the best of plotters.” 


ROME AND MECCA 


A newspaper had written about a possible terrorist attack on the great 
church of St Peter’s in Rome. Evola thought it unlikely. ‘Even if it 
happened, what would be the result? No real reaction to speak of from 
Catholics. Present-day Catholicism is utterly watered-down and enfeebled. I 
don’t think anyone can imagine angry Catholics wanting to avenge the 
outrage, can you? Council Vatican II has knocked the stuffing out of the 
Catholic life. The Roman Church has dismantled the few remaining 
vestiges of tradition in her bosom, such as the Tridentine Latin Mass. A 
perverse act of self-sabotage. She will rue the day. Have you studied that 
admirable book, Conspiracy against the Church? Friends of mine in France 
wrote parts of it. The word “conspiracy” is a kind of metaphor. But in 
practice it boils down to that. It traces the origins of the malaise to the 
action of Anti-Pope Anacletus II. Voltaire called him the Jewish Pope — and 
he was that, I mean, Judaism was the religion of his ancestors. His roots 
were from a family of bankers, the Pierleoni....He cajoled a number of 
fellow cardinals into electing him Pontiff. By lavish gifts and bribes, it is 
alleged, he got the populace of Rome on his side. But almost all the Church 
and the kings were against him. Still, he regarded himself as the true 
Pope...Conspiracy against the Church traces the genesis and the 
ramifications through history of a vast plot against Catholicism, 
culminating in our time.’ 


“The book is quite a sophisticated work. The plot it charts is not a matter 
of a cabal of individual, malevolent conspirators. Nothing like that all too 
quoted canard, The Protocols of the Elders of Sion. A sort of implausible 
armchair conspiracy. In reality, it is more a question of disembodied forces. 
Subversive ideas have their own momentum. Other forces are economic, 
mercantile, ideological, political and so on. The publishers had had a copy 
delivered to each Father of the Vatican Council. Alas, it fell on stony ears. 
Apart from Monsignor Carli, the bishop of Segni. He spoke out during the 
Council. But then he is alone, with no influence. Or perhaps it caused more 
harm, who knows? Well, at least I can boast the honour that the current 
Pope, Paul VI, once attacked me in print! Before his election, when he was 
still Monsignor Montini. I hope they’ll mention it in my obituary.’ 


‘For once, I am going turn the other cheek. I mean, I could help in 
spreading the rumours about Pope Montini...About his being sexually 
deviant...His boy friend is rumoured to be the actor, Paolo Carlini. Roger 
Peyrefitte, the homosexual novelist and master gossip, has suggested as 
much — that is why he is persona non grata in Rome. The Vatican has the 
Italian police dogging Peyrefitte’s every footstep...But, as it happens, I am 
not vengeful. Not that I believe avenging yourself on your enemies is 
wrong. No, it is just the way I am. My nature. Besides, most of my enemies 
are not worth bothering about. Non ti curar di lor ma guarda e passa, says 
Dante. To the effect that it is beneath a man to pay attention to worms.’ 


‘It would be entirely another matter, of course, if some terrorists or some 
state decided to attack Mecca. Aiming at striking the Kaaba. Islam’s most 
famous shrine. A crusader, a certain Reynald, once wanted to do that. He 
did not succeed and came to grief at the hands of Saladin...The Kaaba is the 
sacred building at the heart of the Great Mosque at Mecca. The Islamic holy 
of holies. Abraham and his son, Ismail, are said to have built it. It is in its 
direction that Muslims throughout the world turn in prayer, five times a day. 
Muslims would not take that lying down, believe you me. The conflagration 
it would generate would set half the world on fire...’ 


‘Not that it would be the first time that the Kaaba was desecrated. A 
heretical sect, the Qarmatis, once entered the great mosque and profaned it, 
killing many worshippers. They then seized the Black Stone and took it 
away to Bahrain. Remember that the Black Stone was originally kept in 
Paradise, Muslims believe. It took 20 years before the sacred thing was 
restored to Mecca.’ 


‘Of course, the building in Mecca today is not the one in existence in the 
days of the Prophet. It has been pulled down and rebuilt several times since. 
I know a Lebanese who went on the pilgrimage to Mecca. He told me that 
once inside the Kaaba he looked in vain for the famous painting of Jesus 
and the Virgin Mary that Muhammad, when he cleansed the building, 
ordered to be spared, while destroying all the other idols kept inside and 
outside the Kaaba. He asked the guards and they almost lynched him! They 


took him for an infidel. The simpleton had never realised that the Kaaba of 
today is not, materially speaking, the same building that existed 1300 years 
ago!’ 


‘I would not be surprised if such attack took place one day. The point of 
that would not be anything “physical”. The Kaaba is not strategically 
significant, naturally. An oil well is immensely more important, from the 
strictly material point of view. The meaning of such an outrage would be 
metaphysical. The sacred, its symbols and emblems, have always aroused 
the deep malevolence of the destructive forces at work to undermine 
transcendence. Remember, the word ‘terrorism’ originates with the French 
revolutionaries in 1793. The gang of “liberty, equality, fraternity” fame. Not 
content with cutting off the heads of countless aristocratic and innocent 
people, they determined to pollute the holy emblems of France’s ancient 
faith. So Demoiselle Candelle, a rouged dancer of the Paris Opera — a harlot 
— was carried with all honours in mock procession to the medieval 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. The church in the heart of Paris dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. The exultant mob then placed the girl on the high altar of the 
profaned church and proceeded to worship her as a goddess. Yes, la Deesse 
Raison, the goddess reason. Do you see the revolutionaries’ intent? It was a 
highly symbolic act. The deification of human reason over the ruins of 
revealed religion. The irony of it all may have escaped the mob, I suspect. 
Reason, the thing they worshipped was a whore! Would they have wanted 
their mothers, wives and sisters to be like Demoiselle Candelle? I think 
not...’ 


‘The lesson is clear. The great rebellions that have shaped Western 
modernity have at bottom been revolts against transcendence. Against the 
very ground of man’s being. To see them only in terms of demands for 
rights, social justice etcetera is utterly wrong-headed. A merely 
‘horizontal’, flat and one-eyed understanding of human history. What the 
puppet masters were attacking was infinitely higher than that. Unless you 
introduce a vertical perspective, what is higher, you will not grasp what the 
true meaning of subversion . Whoever attacked the Kaaba would not be just 
any crazy criminal. They might be so described in the media but, in reality, 


they would be linked with a red, bloody thread of mischief to the same 
forces that led the attack on the church of Notre Dame two centuries ago...’ 


Years later, Evola being by then in eternity, his words came almost true. 
1979 was the start of Islam’s fifteenth century. The news shocked Muslims 
all over the world: 400 armed men stormed and took over the Great Mosque 
in Mecca. They were not foreign infidels, Christians or atheists, but Arab, 
Saudi men, zealots for their religion. Ikhwan, brothers, was the name they 
had given themselves. The poet Juhaiman was their leader. A charismatic 
figure, learned and brave. Juhaiman proclaimed that his young brother in 
law, Muhammad, was the awaited Mahdi, the redeemer of Islam. The 
saviour who comes at the world’s end to wipe out impiety and to restore 
true religion and justice. Unfortunately that putative Mahdi failed the 
ultimate Mahdist test: victory. The Saudi ruler, King Khalid, did not trust 
his own forces to put down the revolt so he resorted to Pakistani troops and, 
horror of horrors, kuffar, infidels. French special anti-terrorist forces were 
brought in to flush out the Ikhwan from inside the shrine. A bloody job. 
Hundreds perished in the battle, including Muhammad, the man who would 
be Mahdi. Juhaiman and other prisoners were captured alive. Later, they 
were beheaded in the public squares of Saudi cities, pour decourager les 
autres. 


The Saudi monarchy claimed the uprising was the work of Kharijis, 
fanatical dissenters from orthodox Islam. The leader of the Iranian 
Revolution, Ayatollah Khomeini, for his part accused Israelis and 
Americans of seeking to grab and defile the Kaaba. Be that as it may, the 
plot goes on. Not long ago the Kavkaz Agency in Chechnia carried a 
warning about a conspiracy to blow up the Kaaba. They hinted at some not 
so ‘occult’ forces aiming at the destabilising of the Middle East and the 
eventual ruin of the whole Islamic umma. Well-founded or fantastic stuff? 
Conspiracy mongers are tiresome. Yet, the Baron had a point. The real plots 
have a metaphysical import. To grasp their meaning, you have to dig 
deeper. 


ECCLESIA DIABOLI 


A tale by the writer Leo Tolstoy struck him as both amusing and 
perceptive. ‘It is about the Christian Church. Of course, churchmen swear 
that she is of divine origin. But Tolstoy writes of a diabolical plot. A thesis 
advanced, quite seriously, in “The Restoration of Hell”. A devil confides in 
Beelzebub, the prince of demons. The claim is that Christ had initially 
triumphed over the kingdom of darkness but then Satan had a stroke of 
genius. Any attempt to fight back openly would have been doomed. Human 
beings had been too thoroughly seduced by Christ’s unbearable message of 
brotherly love for a revanche to be possible. A more subtle, demonic 
strategy was needed. The devil invented the Church. To make Christians 
believe they are following Christ, whereas they are actually following 
devils. So Christ’s victory is overthrown, and Satan’s rule restored, without 
anyone even realising it.’ 


‘The tale illustrates Tolstoy’s singular views on Christianity. The 
Churches are anti-Christian bodies. They do not have Jesus of Nazareth as 
their founder. They stand squarely against the authentic teachings of Christ. 
Tolstoy felt that the Sermon on the Mount represented Christ’s core, 
genuine teaching, one the Church had marginalised and betrayed. This 
diabolical Christianity affirms only pride, greed, violence, necrophilia and 
death, according to him. The Church is the betrayer of Christ and a 
complete travesty of his message. She is truly the devil’s spawn.’ 


“Well, you can’t be surprised that the Russian Orthodox Church 
excommunicated Tolstoy. Besides, he also denied the Trinity, Christ’s 
divinity, the sacraments and the apostolic succession...The Orthodox 
Church at first after his death tried to prevent his being buried in 
consecrated ground...She had a point, I suppose...But Tolstoy’s take on 
Christianity was very one-sided and sentimental. His repudiation of all 
private property, the State and all types of war do not even square with the 


New Testament...Jesus never told soldiers to stop soldiering. And did he not 
tell his disciples to go and buy swords? And, when struck by the servant of 
the High Priest, he demanded justice. That implies a belief in a juristic 
framework, does it not? As to St Paul, he was a proud Roman citizen and 
sought the protection of Roman justice from his fellow Jews. It is a fact.’ 


‘Still, I find this literary conceit stimulating. If the devil really was the 
creator of the Church, much in history would make sense...Take Vatican II. 
Difficult not see the devil’s paw in it, don’t you think? All done at the 
instigation of John XXIII. The so-called Papa Buono, the good Pope. 
Strange compliment. Because it suggests that other Popes might not be so 
good...What I mean is that it would be real diabolical cunning to use a 
seemingly benign Pontiff to bring about something deeply destructive. 
(Roger Peyrefitte actually reports a gossip according to which Pope John 
had a dark side but you can’t believe everything bitchy Roger says...) Like 
the Council’s revisionist line on certain matters, for example... And the 
dismantling of what little was left in the Catholic Church of ascetic and 
traditional practices...Restoration of hell indeed!’ 


NIETZSCHE 


He had a few objections to make to that fine passage in Nietzsche’s 
Morgenroete, in which the philosopher damns the importance given in our 
culture to the love story. Nietzsche thought it was a reaction to Christian 
teaching on sex. Christianity had made great and ideal forces like Eros and 
Aphrodite into wicked spirits. Because of that, of demonising “normal and 
necessary human drives” had caused untold and unnecessary anguish and 
misery to human beings, the German thinker maintains. The love story 
supposedly developed in reaction to all that. 


‘Nietzsche was trying to say that whereas there is an injunction framed as 
“You shall not”, human nature is such that it immediately triggers the 
rejoinder “And what if I do?” Besides, any prohibition implies an existing 
inclination towards the thing prohibited, otherwise what would be the point 
of prohibiting it? You don’t need laws forbidding the eating of dirt or the 
tearing out of your own eyes, because people generally display no such 
inclinations. I think there is an aphorism of Lichtenberg, “If the drinking of 
water had been declared a sin by the Church, what a pleasure would there 
be in drinking it!” The titillations of the forbidden fruit go back to the 
garden of Eden...But, yes, the Church has banged on about sexual sins too 
much. By doing that, she has invested them with a disproportionate 
importance, given them an extra thrill...Dante makes no such a 
mistake...The gravest sins for him are not sexual at all.’ 


‘As a Classical philologist, Nietzsche knew that a negative attitude to 
Eros predates Christianity. Plato in the Symposium distinguishes between a 
vulgar and a heavenly Aphrodite or love...The former lusts after the body, 
the latter longs for union with a soul...a critique of a certain type of erotic 
love existed in paganism, too.’ 


“Moreover, the early Christians rejected not just Eros but Mars. It is a fact 
that they had strong pacifist leanings. Christian writers condemned 
bloodshed, warfare and gladiatorial combats. But not many would argue 


that war had an added attraction because of Christian teachings, I mean, in 
reaction to them. By contrast, look at the way the Israelis have beaten the 
Arabs, how warlike the Jews have become today. You could say Mars 
seems to have become an unofficial divinity in Tel Aviv. But you could 
never put that down to the doctrines of the synagogue, could you? Judaism 
is not pacifistic. You would have to rewrite almost all of the Old Testament 
to show that!’ 


‘Nietzsche, I believe, had an abnormally low Eros. It is probable he 
remained a lifelong virgin. His infatuation for that very peculiar female, 
Lou Von Salome, was only platonic. He did propose marriage once and was 
turned down. I wonder if his dislike of romance was as simple as that — sour 
grapes. About a “happiness” he could never attain. If so, it would only be 
human, all too human.’ The Baron put that in German: menschliches, 
allzumenshliches. 


HEROSTRATUS 


Evola liked my suggestion that the motive behind the assassination of 
President John Kennedy might be either higher or lower than is generally 
believed. Darker than mere politics, in actual fact. “Yes, you are right. 
Horizontal explanations are banal, tedious. Vertical ones, even if 
hyperbolical, are more interesting. In Kennedy’s case, that means, for 
example, looking for what you might would call the Herostratus factor.’ 


‘Herostratus is a name forever synonymous with infamy. He was a Greek 
youth, a citizen of the ancient city of Ephesus, in Asia Minor. In the year 
356 BC, on the same night in which Alexander the Great was born, 
Herostratus set fire to the temple of Artemis, one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world. It had taken more than hundred years to build it. A few 


hours sufficed to turn it into a smouldering heap. The boy did a good job. 
But why did he do it?’ 


“The answer is still disputed. The ancients supposed Herostratus to have 
acted out of despair. Acutely aware of his ordinariness, he could not bear 
being a mere nobody. At all costs he wanted to be known. Become a 
celebrity. Fame is what he desired above all. Eternal infamy is what he got 
in the end. But the idea is that is the price he was willing to pay. Today all 
Herodotus would have to do is to get himself on television. Far less 
dramatic but equally effective!’ 


‘Sartre proposed a different hypothesis. In Intimacy, a mediocre 
collection of short stories I once forced myself to read, he construed 
Herostratus as a sort of mixed-up, criminal existentialist. An interpretation 
not compatible with the previous one. Craving fame, never mind what the 
cost, is not irrational, because fame is one of the things men desire. Fame is 
a good. But shooting people at random in the streets, as Sartre’s hero does, 
for no reason at all, is arguably absurd. That is what would render the action 
“existentialist”. An exercise in radical freedom, according to Sartre. But I 
prefer to consider Herostratus as a proto-surrealist. Auguste Breton, the 
founder of surrealism, did indeed say that random shooting of people would 
be a model existentialist deed...’ 


I told him that I had first met Herostratus’ name in Lenin’s writings. He 
gave a frigid smile: ‘Yes, Lenin had a rather conventional bourgeois 
education. Steeped in the classics. His works are peppered with Greek and 
Roman allusions. Well, at least back then revolutionaries were well- 
educated! More than you can say for their likes today. Lenin was fond of 
comparing Marxists he disagreed with to Herostratus. Infamous renegades, 
traitors to socialism. He meant that. But I imagine that Lenin had a 
sneaking admiration for Herostratus. The sacrilegious act of temple burning 
— an assault on transcendence — would have aroused Lenin’s admiration, I 
am sure.’ 


‘Herostratus may have hated Artemis for another reason. Don’t make the 
mistake of confusing the Ephesian female goddess with Diana, the virgin 
huntress of the Greek-Roman pantheon. Artemis’ black statue portrayed a 
fierce, Asiatic fertility mother. Her breasts, hard and thrusting, were 
adorned with rows of bulls’ testicles. A psychoanalyst might opine that 
perhaps Herostratus suffered from a castration complex...Well, something 
like that!’ 


‘If Herostratus was haunted by his own obscurity, I expect he would have 
first tried less atrocious ways of overcoming it. Did he perhaps have a go at 
becoming a philosopher? That was one of the highest callings in ancient 
Greece. Ephesus gave birth to Heraclitus, did it not? But Herostratus must 
have realised that way was precluded to him — he did not have the head for 
that. Politics? In that too he must have failed. I suspect Herostratus came to 
doubt even his own existence. (Today desperate nonentities might conclude: 
“I am not on TV: therefore I don’t exist.”) Like Dr Freud inscribed as his a 
motto for Die Traumdeutung, the Interpretation of Dreams, he would have 
gritted his teeth and determined: “If I cannot conquer Heaven, I shall 
subvert Hell.” Here Evola paused. One of his long, pregnant pauses. Kind 
of Pinteresque. ‘Or maybe Herostratus had a deeper reason for acting the 
way he did. A reason so deep, so disconcerting that ordinary intellects are 
not able to fathom it. That would be part of his game. To bewilder mediocre 
minds, so that only superior ones, the elect, would be worthy to intuit, to 
grasp the truth, the secret. Not a truth intelligible or acceptable to the many, 
of course. That would be part of Herostratus’ aim, his strategy...’ 


In recalling his words I feel somewhat dissatisfied. I cannot convey his 
tone of voice but, just the same, there was in what he said some kind of 
allusion, a hint, a coded revelation directed at me. It was like the piece of a 
puzzle, a jigsaw. Herostratus, infamy, the higher reached through the 
lower...Could it be that Evola wanting to draw a parallel? A comparison 
between himself, his life, his work, and Herostratus? Just as the Greek 
youth’s motives have escaped, and keep eluding, the shallow-minded, so 
does the mystery behind Evola’s life?’ 


Could it be that his neo-paganism, anti-Semitism, his racism, his 
contempt for equality and democracy, his black magician’s halo — were 
they part of a profound, unconventional Herostratean strategy? Could it 
really be like that? The game, was it the malamatiya game? Infamy, shame 
and blame, deliberately sought. The meaning of Evola’s life — a self- 
crucified, heretical Sufi martyr, was that it? 


RING OF UNTRUTH 


He had once discussed the writer Gotthold Ephraim Lessing with some 
high-ranking Third Reich official in Berlin. What had disgusted him was to 
find the man praising that author’s famous, didactic and dubious story, 
Nathan the Wise: ‘It showed me how men who should have known better 
were polluted with subversive notions. Lessing masquerades his tale as a 
parable of tolerance but it is far from it. Ostensibly enlightened — yes, for 
the naive and the gullible. It is full of hatred and prejudice, in fact...’ 


I had never heard of Lessing. Evola said I should go, read it and then tell 
him what I thought. Obediently, I went with Maria to a Library in Via del 
Corso, dug out the book and had a quick read. Nathan the Wise has a cast of 
characters. A wise Jew, Nathan, Sultan Saladin, a crusader, females... So I 
went back to Evola and told him I had done my homework. ‘Now go and 
read Boccaccio’, he said. ‘There is a story in The Decameron quite similar 
to Lessing’s.’ So, again, I did Evola’s bidding. Boccaccio’s story is quite 
short and simple. It is about prudence. The purpose of the protagonist, the 
wise Jew Melchizedek, is to frustrate Sultan Saladin’s desire to force him to 
lend him money. Saladin demands Melchizedek: “Which of the three major, 
monotheistic religions — Judaism, Christianity and Islam - is the true one?” 


Melchizedek, being no fool, perceives a trap. So he responds by telling the 
Sultan a story. About a great and wealthy man who owns a most precious 
and valuable ring. On his death, he leaves it to one of his sons, thereupon to 
be considered the heir and the head of the family. Then the son passes it on 
to one of his own sons and so on, for several generations. Until the ring gets 
into the hands of a father who has three sons. The happy problem is that he 
loves them all equally. All are equally dear. Naturally, he cannot make up 
his mind which son deserves the ring, as they are all equally worthy. What 
is to be done? Well, Melchizedek is a shrewed fellow. He summons a 
jeweller and has him make two rings, so beautiful and splendid that it is 
impossible to tell them from the original, true one. Next the father calls 
each son separately and gives a ring to each. After his death, obviously each 
son produces the ring, claiming to be the heir. However, Boccaccio tells us, 
“Each ring was so like the others that there was no way of deciding, of 
finding the answer to the question. So the matter of the true ring could not 
be solved.” Saladin gets the message. Melchizedek’s cleverness had 
trumped him. Which of the three religions is true is a matter that cannot be 
decided. Oh, yes, in the end Saladin still borrows money from the good Jew 
— but he pays it back ok! Happy financial ending. 


I was giving the Baron a summary of the Boccaccio story when he 
stopped me: ‘Fine. You have done as I told you. Good. But now note how 
Lessing changes and twists Boccacio’s simple story for his own dramatic 
and sceptical purposes. A Templar knight appears, for example. And the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, a negative figure. Plus a judge. The ring itself 
becomes a magical one. It confers on the ring a secret power. His owner is 
granted exceptional merit and success in the sight of God and men. So, it 
should be a simple matter. Just ask two of the brothers which sibling each 
loves most and everything is clear. The counterfeit rings obviously would 
not accomplish the feat of making the wearer favoured and beloved. Only 
the true magic ring would do that. Do you agree?’ 


I knew it was a trap so I muttered that I was not sure. ‘Just as well. 
Lessing goes to imagine that none of the three rings was authentic, that the 
father could not bring himself to hurt two. So he had three copies made, 


instead of two. None has the true ring. Psychologically, each son is happy. 
But then...what happens when each discovers he is not revered and obeyed 
by all? Remember that only the magic ring does that. Fake ones don’t 
perform the task. They all will be feeling cheated and grow angry. Mayhem 
will follow.’ 


I listened to him, dumb as a fish — and not feeling more intelligent. 


‘Lessing clearly cribbed the tale from Boccaccio. Plagiarism, pure and 
simple. But he adapted it to his own purposes. He constructed it as a 
parable, or allegory, about tolerance. The three sons, by now you would 
have got it, stand for the three monotheistic faiths, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. The father is God. Lessing also puts in the judge — the author’s 
mouthpiece — who instructs the sons as to the moral to be drawn from the 
parable. Which turns out to be a predictable compendium of progressive 
thought. Each brother should strive to imitate the others in mercy, love, 
forgiveness, all the rest. Above all, he would seek to benefit others. And 
pass those virtues on to his heirs. Thousands of years will pass until a future 
judge will be able to adjudicate which faith is best.’ 


‘Lessing was a freemason, an undisguised propagandist for the so-called 
Enlightenment. He hated transcendence. Insofar as any faith incarnates 
elements of that, he was out to debunk it. Even the much-vaunted modern 
step of making citizenship no longer dependent on religion, of which he 
was a keen advocate, turns out to be anti-traditional, as it leads inevitably to 
secularisation, to relativism... One of his pestilent tracts, in which he 
claimed to set out “the education of the human race”, postulates different 
phases in the development of civilisation, from the lowest to the highest. 
They are supposed to parallel a pseudo-ascent of the human mind towards 
truth. It is a classic evolutionary scheme. But of course, what we behold 
before our eyes today proves my point, as explained in my Revolt against 
the Modern World. The enlightened modernity Lessing admired is no 
evolution — it is actually involution. His tale is just a cover...Anyway, the 
story cannot work. The real, historical Saladin, pace Lessing, would have 
had no doubt as to which religion was true — his own! And he has to 


introduce a trick which robs the story of its epistemological point — there is 
no magic ring anymore - none of the rings is the true one, the judge 
suggests, hence you can no longer recognise the true faith. (A 
Mephistophelean hint that perhaps the three monotheisms are impostures? I 
would not put it past Lessing to insinuate that something like that...) Of 
course, had the real ring been in the possession of one of the brothers, doubt 
would have dissolved but Lessing, like a snake, thrives on sowing doubt... 
Even that simplistic recipe, doing good deeds, does not mean the same in 
the three religions. The exoteric rules of Islam are not the same as those of 
Christianity... Muslims and Jews do not eat pork but Christians do. When 
the Mahdi comes, he will slaughter all the pigs, think on that!’ 


METAPHYSICS OF LOVE 


Of all his books, The Metaphysics of Sex, as I have already said, appealed 
to me the most. But it aroused in me contradictory responses. Its opening 
contains a brilliant insight, a critique of the notion that sexual union is 
intrinsically aimed at procreation. An attack on both Schopenhaeur and 
biblical ethics. The Baron’s argument is simple and, to me, compelling — the 
great, iconic lovers in art and history were not thinking of babies and 
families when engaged in sexual congress. The ecstasy of coitus and the 
instinct for reproduction are two different things. When I first read it, ‘the 
penny dropped’. That’s it! Insight flashed. It was a moment of realisation, 
an intellectual epiphany I never lost. But, alongside that kind of valuable 
intuition, the same book has passages that make me shake my head in 
disbelief. The final chapter on sexual magic, never mind how much I tried 


to comprehend it, still seems sheer gobbledygook. Embarrassing stuff, 
almost designed to justify Umberto Eco’s damning comparison -Allah 
ia’lahannuhu! - Evola as a cheap conjurer, a stage magician of the lowest 
kind. And yet, this was not the man I knew. Nor can his writings, however 
flawed, be so dismissed. So, was Evola just nodding, like Homer does 
occasionally in the Odyssey, when he wrote embarrassing phrases like 
“operative sexual magic”, or was he tongue in cheek or what? 


My preference is for the latter. He did have a sense of humour — what the 
English call “a saving grace” - I can vouchsafe that. Although his humour 
was, like Stalin’s, a peculiar one, tinged with a streak of cruelty. I suspect at 
times he deliberately intended to make himself contemptible in the eyes of 
progressive, trendy intellectuals like Umberto Eco. The type of person he 
despised the most. He gave them a bait — and they swallowed it, hook, line 
and sinker. Part of his malamatiya strategy. A perverse course of action 
but...it was his vocation. That is what transcendence had imposed on him. 
He had to follow his star. Evola, ‘the bad teacher’. Like Socrates, accused 
by the bourgeois Athenians of being a corrupter of youth. Unlike Socrates, 
he has not been rehabilitated. Perhaps he never will. He would not mind 
that, I don’t think. The triumph of his ultimate way. In his badness, in his 
shame, he has overcome. 


These reflections belong to a later stage in my life. The young man I was 
back then was mesmerised by the passages on tantric erotic practices 
alluded to in The Metaphysics of Sex. I tried to persuade Maria to try them 
out. She did not like the idea and resisted but gradually I won her over. 
Tantra is a kind of sexual yoga, with complicated postures and positions. I 
had a book and followed its directions to the letter. It was awkward but we 
did it. Well, at first it came out as a bit of a damp squib. Maria mocked. She 
said it was a disappointment. On my part, the experience was not totally 
negative but there was little in it to justify the aura with which Evola had 
clothed the operation. I never told him, as I felt he would have excoriated 
me. How could I dare experiment with something as deep and as dangerous 
as tantra, without being properly taught? A long and arduous 
apprenticeship is required. Obviously I had not the inclination for it. I was 


in a hurry. I kept my mouth shut, yet I did not give up the thought of trying 
out the vaunted sexual magic. Eventually I made contact with Satish, a 
teacher at the Yoga Academy. An institution based not far from Rome’s 
main train station. Satish knew Evola and his works. For a certain 
honorarium he introduced me to intense and systematic tantric techniques. 
On the way there were a few taboos that had to be broken. Some were 
pretty hair-raising — best left unsaid. Evola would have regarded them part 
of the way of the left hand, I am sure. Satish’s training lasted for some 
months. At last I thought I was ready. No point asking Maria to be my 
shakta, my tantric bride. She would have refused point-blank. Liana, 
however, was sufficiently besotted by Eastern mysticism to agree. 


It was like a religious ceremony. We met at Liana’s. Her parents were 
away on holiday. Her large flat, on the Aventine Hill, was a modernist 
affair, functional and geometric. Something that might have been designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. Not really congenial in spiritual terms. But Liana’s 
own room was warm and inviting. We got down to business, after ritual 
invocations. The two of us together, skin to skin. The old skins slowly 
sloughed off and the two bodies were fused into one. Using words to 
describe how it felt would not do. Yet, what was it like? It was like nothing 
I had experienced before, so what could I compare it? The moment of union 
(or was it non-union?) was...A sentence from the ancient mysteries helps — 
Apuleius of Madaura reports it: “At midnight I saw the sun brightly shine.” 
Translate that into eros and...yes, it was like that. 


Afterwards I felt elated but completely drained, exhausted. Despite that, 
after some time I desired to do it again again but Satish warned me against 
it. Both of us also became worried about Liana. She had shown signs of 
derangement. Indeed, she went on to become quite promiscuous. Became 
pregnant and had a baby, despite her partner’s inclinations — he had wanted 
her to abort, although no one quite knew whose child it was. But she was 
incapable of bringing up the child after she was born...she had become 
schizophrenic. The baby was given into adoption. So Satish said I should 
leave tantra alone. I never told Evola but he was an old fox. I am sure he 
guessed something. The sharp way in which he looked at me...Nevertheless 


I am glad I did not blurt it all out. Somehow, I know he would not have 
liked it at all. 


UNEVOLIAN CHARACTER 


Paolo, a guy from the Colle Oppio, was a real Evola freak. He professed 
the greatest admiration for what he reverentially called ‘the Master’. Evola 
was his mentor and hero. One rainy, bitterly cold day we had arranged to 
meet up. I waited for him in the Colle Oppio lair — the Bunker - in vain. 
When I saw him next I naturally asked why he had not turned up. “Oh, I 
had something else to do”, he breezed, nonchalantly. Well, maybe. More 
probably, he could not be bothered to go out in the foul weather. It seemed a 
trivial episode but it bothered me. It signalled something important. I told 
Evola. He raised those thick, black eyebrows of his — often a sign he was 
not pleased. He was scathing about the man: ‘What is the use of calling 
himself my follower when he cannot even keep his word over something as 
simple as an appointment? It angers me. I have seen this again and again. 
Too many of these kids are like that. Someone swears he stands by my 
principles, honour, courage, valour, etcetera, and then he fails to keep a 
simple promise to a friend. That is behaving like a Mediterranean buffoon! 
Do you know that passage in the Gospels? Christ says that not everyone 
who calls him Lord will enter the kingdom of Heaven. You have to do his 
will to deserve that. I tell you, not everyone who says he is an “Evolian” is 
pleasing to me, unless he really conducts himself in the ways I advocate.’ 


‘Marx says somewhere that his doctrines are not abstract theories but 
principles for action. “Philosophers have concerned themselves with 
interpreting the world but what matters is to change it.” I think he wrote that 
in his theses on Feurbach. Well, I agree with Marx here. My ideas are not 
merely theoretical, for contemplation, for books only. They are meant for 


implementation, as guides for action. The champions of subversions 
displayed a certain clarity, I must admit. In their destructiveness, they 
possessed a definite rigour, a coherence, a system...Lenin knew you cannot 
make a revolution without discipline. Marx could see the point of real 
philosophy. He did not want talkers as followers but doers. It is the same 
with me. I don’t care for chatterboxes, for the empty talkers, for armchairs 
“Evolians” like Paolo. It is the Italian in him...It saddens me to say that but I 
am compelled to. The shallowness of our race infects even those in my 
ranks...A German, even a German Communist, would not behave like that.’ 


Later, when I made a study of the personality of the philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, I came across an anecdote somewhat reminiscent of the Paolo 
incident. A young disciple of the Austrian thinker had neglected to keep a 
banal promise. Wittgenstein flew into a rage. “What is the use of studying 
my philosophy if it does not enable you to keep the simplest duties!” he had 
said — or words to that effect. Despite the differences in the contents of their 
respective systems, I cannot help feeling that, existentially speaking, Evola 
and Wittgenstein resembled each other. Their personal intensity, the demand 
for a total engagement, commitment to their teachings, not merely 
theoretical or bookish, but felt and real, was something they had in 
common. I surmise it stemmed from their ethos, which was Germanic. 
Never mind if Evola was Italian and Wittgenstein Austrian. In character, 
they were Germans. In a sense of the word ‘German’ which naturally 
indicates more an ideal type than any empirical reality. I am far from 
suggesting all Germans have embodied the behaviour I have in mind. There 
must be plenty of Germans like Paolo. But, considering the way Germany 
seems to be leading Europe once again economically, there must be 
something in the German character that bears out my point... 


Recalling the Baron’s words today makes me wonder. I feel his analysis 
of certain features of the Italian national character is basically correct. I 
always felt that way. My ancient copy of Men among the Ruins still bears 
my marginal notes, in which I recognised how, in the pages on the 
“Mediterranean soul”, Evola had hit the nail on the head. Anyone who has 
witnessed the unruly behaviour of an Italian group — never mind from what 


social stratum — when it comes to that most sacred of British institutions, 
queuing, would know instinctively what I mean. Italians as a people are 
undisciplined, chaotic and, yes, bloody unreliable. (I could go on, of course, 
but I fear my comments would shade off into self-loathing and even racism 
— la samaha Allah - may God not allow it.) I never needed convincing on 
that score. 


More problematical are Evola’s remarks about the other side of the 
polarity, what he calls the “Roman” aspect. His references to ancient 
history, to writers like Plutarch, Svetonius, Tacitus and the ethos of Sparta 
in a way make my point. He had to peer into the most remote, nebulous 
antiquity to find models for his ideal type of Italian. Well, if such kind of 
Italian ever existed, which is doubtful, he is no longer around today. Nor 
did he exist at the time of the Fascist regime, Mussolini’s truculent rhetoric 
notwithstanding. Even if communism had prevailed in Italy after the end of 
WWII, they would certainly not have succeeded in creating a new, 
totalitarian type of Italian. Communism would have had to accommodate 
itself to the Italian character. Indeed, the post-war popular books and 
movies about the priest Don Camillo well illustrated the farcical element in 
Italian Marxism. The truculent Communist mayor is always outsmarted and 
bested by the cunning Catholic priest. It may be a caricature but one that 
cuts very close to the bone. The Mediterranean soul again, Evola would say 
— and he would be right. But, once all is said, I feel there was something 
distinctly quixotic about Evola’s search for an ideal, mythical and superior 
Italian, a figure no more real than Don Quixote’s paladins. And I suspect he 
knew that all along. Had I had enough pluck to point that out to him, I am 
sure he would have shrugged his shoulders and answered, with Plato, that it 
did not matter. It was a high ideal, laid out in a supernal world, and that was 
that. 


EVOLA’S PLOY 


In our meetings the Baron looked forward to hearing what I had been up 
to, the details of my private life. Such as the people I had met, the books I 
had read, the films I had seen and so on. He would not ask me directly but 
dropped hints, suggesting that he wanted to know what had made me happy 
or otherwise. It was not mere curiosity — that was not in his nature. Not that 
I liked to show it — his professed dislike of “Latin sentimentality” prevented 
it — but he was actually the opposite of unfeeling. He cared for me, I knew 
it. Once I told him of the infatuation I had developed for a girl. She was a 
journalist for Lotta Continua, a far-left publication. I shall call her Mirella. 
We had met during a debate at Rome University. Mirella was a petite 
brunette, with an infectious laughter and a turned-up nose. Of course, we 
were hardly on the same ideological wavelength but just looking at her 
made me quite crazy. I could not get her out of my mind. I knew I had to go 
to bed with her but it looked like a hopeless, impossible endevour. And yet, 
Mirella dominated my thoughts day and night. I confided in Evola, feeling 
quite stupid about it. He was not one for romantic attachments, I knew. Still, 
he listened to me and then said: ‘Well, there may be a way...’ What? Was 
the magus going to suggest a magical incantation, a love potion? I 
shuddered inwardly at the thought. I was not going to buy that! I should not 
have worried. Evola coul be quite earthy, pragmatic: ‘You could tell her you 
want to become Marxist-Leninist. Ask her to help you in that...’ It sounded 
implausible. Would Mirella really be as naive as that? ‘Well, it depends’, he 
observed, shrewdly. ‘If she fancies you, she will be glad of an excuse to go 
to bed with you. If she doesn’t, you will at least realise there is no point in 
going on hurting yourself over her.’ 


It made sense. So, I followed Evola’s advice. I told Mirella I was thinking 
of changing my politics. Faking interest in Marxism was not difficult for 
me, because as a teenager I had flirted with that ideology, read Marx, Lenin 
and so on. So I could rattle off Marxist texts and name Leninist luminaries 
by heart. To cap it all, I moaned about the far right, how brutal, reactionary 
and absurd their beliefs were, how they disgusted me, that sort of thing. As 
I spoke, I felt phoney. I was afraid Mirella would see through the deception. 


I did not mean a word I was saying. I had to struggle to keep a straight face 
as I told her all that cock and bull stuff. Well, she believed me. And soon 
she began to smile at me sweetly, let me hold her hand, kiss her, everything. 
When she felt I was really becoming a comrade, a fellow Communist, she 
asked me over to her place and...bingo! My dreams became true. 


The affair left me with a bit of a guilty conscience. I had to tell the Baron. 
‘Everything is licit in love and war’, Evola remarked. ‘As to your 
conscience, perhaps you should read what Shakespeare makes one of his 
characters say in Richard III. Everybody who wishes to live well strives to 
do without his conscience.’ But, from the way he was smiling, I knew he 
was not serious. Cynicism did not become him, it was not part of his way of 
looking at the world. Conscience in the aristocratic sense of the word, as 
honour, to him meant much. He added: ‘If I were you, I wouldn’t worry. 
The easy way she fell into the trap suggests she wanted, or perhaps 
pretended, to believe you. It is quite possible she never took your supposed 
“conversion” seriously. As a woman, she has an instinctive way of sensing 
these things...I think she likes you and so she was just looking for an alibi to 
go to bed with you. But her own “conscience”, her Marxist dogma would 
not permit her to sleep with a reactionary class enemy. And, after all, our 
Marxist friends are supposed to believe in free love, aren’t they? She must 
have been glad when you gave her a reason, never mind whether phoney or 
not, to override her ideology. She must have jumped at the opportunity. You 
did her a favour, really.’ 


THE CAGED POET 


The great American poet Ezra Pound had lived in Italy throughout 
WWII. An admirer of Mussolini, he had defended the regime in English 
language broadcasts. When the Yanks “liberated” Italy (not a language 
Evola used — he always spoke of “occupation”), they arrested the poet near 
Pisa and shut him into a steel cage, in the open air, guarded by brutal and 
bestial soldiers. It was deliberate, sadistic humiliation. Technically, Pound 
was a traitor to America, so he was sentenced to death. Many writers and 
intellectuals pleaded on his behalf, claiming he should be excused on 
grounds of insanity. After many years in prison, he was released. Later he 
returned to Italy and was feted in a public meeting by Adriano Romualdi’s 
father, Pino, the right wing MP. The poet’s behaviour appeared peculiar — 
maybe there was truth in the notion he had gone mad. I preferred the idea 
that Pound was so disgusted by the degraded reality he saw about him that 
he had ‘opted out’, so to speak. A self-imposed, internal exile from a 
pseudo-humanity that repelled him. A position for which there is much to 
be said... 


Evola much admired Ezra Pound’s extraordinary poems, the Cantos. His 
poor, almost non-existent English did not allow him to appreciate them in 
the original but then the Cantos are so interlarded with foreign words and 
symbols that perhaps it did not matter much. However, Pound had also 
composed two cantos in Italian. Evola very much liked them: ‘Pound’s 
knowledge of our language was astounding. Canto 73 should be 
compulsory reading in our schools. It sings of a heroine. An Italian girl in 
Rimini raped by Allied soldiers. She takes her revenge by leading a platoon 
of Canadian servicemen over a mine field. She dies with them but her 
sacrifice frees some German prisoners. Ma che ragazzi portan il nero! 
“What stupendous kids wear black!” the poem ends, extolling the martyr. It 
is glorious verse. Its sentiment is at odds with the rubbish our young people 
are brainwashed into believing and admiring, so much so that it hits you 
like a blow. The sad cabal (triste cabala) that rules us admits of only left- 
wing heroes. It is sheer dishonesty. If they really believed in justice, as they 
Swear up and down they do, they should at least occasionally allow that 
there were heroes and heroines on the other side, too. But that would be 
asking too much from that lot...’ 


‘The Americans’ inhuman, savage treatment of a great artist like Pound 
brings out the fundamental ferocity of that people. For a long time the 
media have regaled us with images of Americans like apple-pie nice, 
friendly, civilised lot. But their history is shot through with violence. Have 
they not conquered their land by exterminating the native inhabitants, the 
Red Indians? They claim that the gangsters, many of them immigrants of 
Italian origin like Capone and Luciano, brought to America their crime 
culture from Sicily. Yes, to some extent. But you can also argue it is the 
other way around. That it is America that turned the immigrants into 
criminals. A brutal, individualistic society, a society without traditions, 
without real elites to give people a real backbone, a society so enmeshed in 
violence would do that, wouldn’t it? Just think about it. They stuck a great 
poet inside that steel cage, like a wild animal in a zoo, guarded and reviled 
by loathsome jailers. From barbarous people like that you can expect 
anything. The dropping of the atom bomb on civilians, the obliteration 
bombing of German cities, the napalm, the massacres in Vietnam today, 
anything.’ 


Evola was one-sided in his condemnation of America. Other nations have 
perpetrated similar or worse atrocities. However, when I think of the 
Guantanamo prisoners in our time, of scandals like the Iraqi prison of Abu 
Ghraib and so on, I feel he had put his finger on at least one streak of 
inhumanity running through American history and the American psyche. As 
to poets, well, no reason why they should not suffer like anybody else. 
Emperor Augustus exiled Ovid from Rome, the centre of the world, to the 
wilds of the Black Sea, a destiny maybe worse than being shut into a steel 
cage for a few days. Dante’s own expulsion from Florence and his homeless 
wanderings provide the model of the unhappy bard. And it was thanks to 
the awful experience of the American jailers that Pound wrote his brilliant 
Canti Pisani. As to the actual value of his Cantos, yes, they are 
outrageously experimental but...damn it, I still like them a lot! 


TWO POETS: CAMPANA AND D’ANNUNZIO 


I had brought with me a copy of Dino Campana’s Orphic Songs, just 
bought from the left-wing Feltrinelli bookshop near Piazza del Popolo. I 
was not quite sure what he thought of that obscure, half-forgotten, minor 
poete maudit. Somehow, I expected the Baron to dislike him. Campana had 
quirkily called himself “the last German in Italy”. I thought Evola would 
consider that presumptuous — maybe he felt the title best suited his own 
person! Instead, he expressed admiration: 


‘Campana is a fine example of an artist who intuitively, poetically 
grasped a deep truth about the Italian race. It is, like all races, a mixture. 
There are various tendencies, orientations buried in the national psyche. 
The Germanic element is one. It doesn’t matter that Campana did not look 
particularly Germanic or that maybe he was of Mediterranean, pelasgic 
descent...’ He explained the meaning of “pelasgic” - a defective, botched 
type of individual. A Levantine mish-mash. A worthless stock...To be fair, 
he regarded the pelasgic element in the Italian character as nothing 
biological. It was an inner, spiritual or ethical tendency, something in the 
soul. 


‘Campana imagined he was of ancient Lombard descent. A fantasy. But 
he grasped the essential thing. Something that comes up again and again in 
Italian history. Two souls, at war with each other. Often, the lower, carnal, 
rebellious soul predominated. The medieval Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation attempted a rectification of the Italian soul. The two nations 
united under a single, solar monarch. One people, one mind, one will. Dante 
celebrated that vision in the De Monarchia. But it did not last. When 
Dante’s own Emperor, Henry VIII of Luxenbourg came to Italy at last, he 
accomplished nothing. The people ignored him...He had to go back to 
Germany. Almost prophetic...Today it is the same. When someone 
proclaims noble ideals he meets with the same fate. He is either crucified or 
ignored.” He paused to sip some water. I wondered: did he have in mind his 
own, bitter destiny? But he went on: ‘Campana was quite mad but how 
could he not be? And there was some method in his madness... He saw his 


own country fighting against two Germanic Empires in WWI. That pushed 
him over the edge, I am sure. Italy had chosen to betray the alliance she had 
made with them — a pattern of treachery typical of this race — she joined the 
French and the British. The British are an oligarchy of merchants. Yes, they 
retain vestiges of aristocracy but it is all a sham...Even their monarchy, of 
German origin, has shown itself unworthy....George V even refused asylum 
to his own cousin, the Russian Tsar...What manner of man is that? King 
George was afraid the exiled monarch’s presence would have fuelled an 
English revolution, so he sent Nicholas II to his death, along with all his 
family. Washed his hands of his relative’s blood, like Pilate. The Bolsheviks 
murdered them all. The English King put personal interest over 
honour...look what the English monarchy is today - how low have they 
sunk! It was karmic justice. They brought it upon themselves.’ 


“The modern French Republic stands for everything opposed to Tradition. 
Their cult, or rather, worship, of the French revolutionary slogans says it all. 
A chaotic, individualistic, boastful bunch. Under the sway of freemasons, 
capitalists and lawyers, those accursed azzeccacarbugli. (An Italian word 
for a pettifogging solicitor.) Italy’s invocation of Latin fellowship with the 
French was a joke. Latinity is a confused and confusing notion, what is true 
is Romanitas, something totally antithetical to Latinity. It was a squalid, 
grubby deal. The Allied in WWI promised Italy the moon but in the end, 
after the war, Italy was cheated. It served her right...’ 


He quoted Campana aloud: “Ecco le rocce, strati su strati, monumenti di 
tenacia solitaria che consolano il cuore degli uomini...” He noted that 
Campana had an affinity for mountains, for heights: ‘Always a good sign...’ 


I brought up the name of Gabriele D’Annunzio. The nationalistic poet 
who is seen as a kind of precursor of fascism. Was he not a better poet than 
Campana? 


‘Let us separate D’ Annunzio’s poetry and literature from his life. He tried 
to combine the two but he failed. A typical, fatal Romantic mistake. Today 


it counts against him, because the progressive establishment believe he 
belongs to the right. You know, that is nonsense, ultimately. When he was 
an MP he once changed his allegiance. He got up in Parliament and moved 
from the seats where the right-wing deputies sat to the left-wing seats — he 
said as a poet he celebrated life and so he walked away from the ossified, 
sclerotic right to the left, the party of life. Not true but...poetic license! His 
poetry is too turgid, anyway. As to his novels, they are still readable, apart 
from the cult of the superman...Andrea Sperelli is a failed superman, like all 
supermen are bound fail, in a world of Untermenschen’ — he said that in 
German, with feeling. ‘His politics, his actions were typical expressions of 
vainglorious Latinity. Full of grandiosity, provocations and impulsive 
actions...A Latin through and through...Do you know he once boasted he 
had had sex with a fly?’ he said, spying my reactions. My jaw dropped. I 
tried to visualise the impossible feat. I could not. The Baron smiled: 


‘Pure D’Annunzio. Typical of his romanticism. His desire to shock. A 
decadent poseur. Of course, he was also a very brave man. In the war he 
fought with honour. Flying over Vienna he dropped not bombs but leaflets. 
Compare that with the murderous behaviour of the “civilised” Americas 
and British, reducing German cities and their inhabitants to bloody rubble. 
He was a better man than many of the pigmies who have denigrated him 
since. But, going back to Campana, I will not say which one is a better 
artist. However, Campana’s instincts were right. His upholding of the 
Germanic ideal is correct, whereas D’Annunzio is mired into the cult of 
France, Latin sister, all that rubbish. So, Campana has my preference. His 
sufferings speak to me, too...’ 


A rare reference to his own predicament. What an irony! The noble man, 
the spiritual warrior, the kshatriya became a outcast in his own land. Never 
mind how stoically he behaved most of the time, deep inside he must have 
felt his situation as a bitter irony. It galled him, there were occasional 
glimpse of it and that was one. 


KAFKA IN PRAGUE 


Kafka has always turned me on. I tried to share my enthusiasm for the 
magus of Prague with the magus of Rome but Evola cut me short. ‘Stop it. 
He is not my kind of man. The only writing by Kafka I ever read is the 
Metamorphosis. The story of a man who wakes up one day and finds he has 
become a cockroach...I have wondered whether Kafka dabbled in magical 
practices from the Jewish kabbalah. Prague was crawling with cabalists at 
some stage. Maybe once he succeeded in shape-shifting, in turning himself 
into a cockroach... Still, regardless, Kafka conveyed a point. In fiction it is 
normally wrong and naive to identify narrator and narrative but not in this 
case. The story is autobiographical. It really tells you about the author. It 
informs you about his mind — the mind of Kafka as a...’ I cannot bear 
reporting what he said. The word he used. The sharp reader may divine it. I 
muttered an alternative explanation. But he would not budge. To his partial 
excuse I should point out that Kafka himself, in one of his letters to Milena, 
alludes to something similar. But what Evola said shocked me. It was a 
ferocious thing to say. I could not sleep the night after that. As I recall them, 
his words still trouble me. How could he say that? How could he!? 
Undoubtedly it was a malamatiya utterance but...it was horrible. And 
difficult for me, very difficult. 


Many years later, on a trip to Prague, just after the fall of communism, I 
made a special pilgrimage to Kafka’s grave. He rests in a tomb in the city’s 
new Jewish cemetery, away from the city centre. It took me a long metro 
journey to get there. At first it looked like an impossible task — a forest of 
tombs all around and no way of telling. I noticed those prior to 1939 bore 
the names of the deceased in German — one name I remember was “Borges” 
- but after 1945 the names were all in Czech. Eventually, a kind old lady 
directed me to the spot I sought, while sobbing and speaking nonstop about 
her sufferings, under the two successive tyrannies, first Nazis, then 
Communists. Kafka’s tomb is a simple, stylised affair, a sort of pointed, 


grey stele or obelisk, bearing the words “Dr Franz Kafka”. Below are some 
words in Hebrew. Someone had placed a few pebbles on it. 


No one else was nearby. It was so quiet. Peace, rest. Non-existence. I 
tried to conjure up Kafka’s soul in my mind. I would have wanted to ask 
him plenty of questions. “How goes it now, Dr Franz? Have you really 
perished forever? If so, how is existence in a Heideggerian Das Nichts? 
What do you think of Max Brod, your friend who betrayed your last wishes 
and did not destroy your manuscripts? Do you have a love life where you 
are? Are you perhaps reunited with your girl friends? With Milena? With 
Felice? With both? Hhmmm...Is there monogamy or polygamy in Heaven? 
Judaism...does it agree with plural beds?” 


Suddenly, I noticed a beetle crawling by, on the ground. “No!” I thought, 
this cannot be. It can’t! Jung would call it synchronicity but...no, it was too 
much. I left the beetle alone. 


I stood there silently, praying for the great writer’s soul. 


I said a prayer for Evola, too. 


A DEMOCRATIC WIMP 


E.M. Forster, that old maid of a novelist, wrote that one of the 
qualifications for being a great man is sexlessness. The Baron would not 
often laugh a full laugh — like Aristotle I guess he deemed the thing vulgar - 
but on that occasion he did. ‘Whoever wrote that was either a eunuch or not 
very bright. Forster, eh? I believe he went in for his own sex. Never mind 
that. It is an enormously inane thing to say. I wonder which great men he 


had in mind? I cannot think of any. Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
Muhammad, they were hardly sexless... Anybody who knows anything 
about the Prophet’s life would be mad to call him “sexless”. Indeed, the 
historian Gibbon relates a tradition from the Arab chronicler Abulfeda 
which proves that the Prophet’s virility was attested by his son in law, Ali, 
even after his death. I cannot say whether Gibbon’s source was reliable or 
not — I remember the passage he quotes is in Latin, an obvious device to 
avoid offending the faithful. To an Arab, however, the idea of sexlessness or 
celibacy is repugnant, certainly...’ He went on to say much more after this, 
but I no longer have my notes to that effect, alas. 


DADA: MAX ERNST 


Given his Dadaist past, I would have expected him to enjoy talking about 
it but it was not the case. Whenever I tried to bring it up, he would change 
the subject. Only once he mentioned the painter Max Ernst but that was in 
connection with a blasphemous, comical work by that artist: ‘Ernst shows 
the Virgin Mary in the act of spanking the child Jesus. It was a painting he 
had to conceal for years. Ernst came from a staunchly Catholic family... A 
strict Catholic upbringing often produces that sort of reaction...you’ ll never 
find anything similar in Islam...Yes, Ernst delighted in making fun of a 
hallowed subject. If you think of the myriad artists who through the 
centuries have handled that subject, Ernst’s painting was shocking. But only 
to the bourgeois. In essence, that painting was merely cheeky. A bit 
sophomoric, undergraduate, really. I don’t think of Ernst as a real 
iconoclast. After all, the sea of faith in the West had been in withdrawal 
since the age of the so-called Aufklarung. To be an iconoclast you have to 
smash real, breathing icons. Images that really embody the living faith of a 
people. A genuine idol-breaker today would tackle the sacred cows of our 
terminal Zeitgeist. Like the myths of racial equality, women’s rights, the 


free market and democracy, for instance. That would be really daring. Ernst 
risked little. Like too many of his fellow artists, he was all surface and no 
depths. Flat, one-dimensional. Or, if you like, the avant-garde has lost its 
balls! I suspect Ernst knew it that but could do nothing about it. Only go on 
indulging in his piffling, self-regarding daubes. Too bad.’ 


LOVE COUNCIL 


‘A more daring transgressor in drama was Oskar Panizza. The forgotten 
German who wrote that fun (divertente) play, Council of Love. Someone 
tried to stage it in Rome but Mussolini had the director and the whole cast 
arrested. Ironic, considering that the Duce had himself been a fierce anti- 
clerical in his early years. He had penned that notorious anti-Catholic tract, 
The Cardinal’s Lover. About Claudia Particella, a beautiful young woman 
who was a lover of the Prince-Cardinal of Trento. Another irony, when you 
consider Mussolini later signed the Concordat Treaty, giving the Catholic 
Church a monopoly of religious power in Italy...Council of Love, like the 
Book of Job, starts in Heaven. God the Father, Jesus, the Virgin Mary, 
Satan, they are all there, as in a sacred representation. Only, they are 
portrayed as ridiculous, effete characters, squabbling like naughty children. 
Then they look down on earth and see humanity engaging in the grossest 
sins and crimes. It was the time of Pope Borgia, don’t forget. There is a 
quarrel as to what to do. Jesus and the Virgin are pitilessly lampooned. 
Satan, or the Holy Ghost, fashions an alluring, syphilis-bearing prostitute 
and then sends her down to earth with the order to have sex with all the 
cardinals and the priests, to infect them all with the filthy disease...Poor 
Panizza! He was himself syphilitic. I believe in the end they shut him in a 
hospital, where he died insane. Unlike Emst, he paid dearly for his 
blasphemies...’ 


SCHWARZKOEGLER 


From an American magazine I had learnt of an obscure Viennese artist, 
Rudolf Schwarzkoegler. The article claimed that the man had made his own 
body into an experimental work of art, by regularly cutting off bits of his 
own flesh. At last, he cut off his own penis and succumbed to the operation. 
(Years later I discovered that the whole thing was a fake. Never mind, a 
brilliant spoof, if there ever was one.) It was both weird and hilarious. I was 
curious what the Baron what make of it: ‘If it is true, here is a man who had 
courage. Never mind how crazy he was — he had pluck. Plus coherence and 
consistency. Making the artist cohere with his art in the strictest, most literal 
sense. So Schwarzkoegler compares favourably with the ants that scurry 
about the art scene today. None of them would have the courage to act that 
way, to do that kind of truly radical, costly art. Nevertheless, he was wrong. 
Not so much in slicing off parts of his own body. Any soldier who willingly 
fights in a war exposes himself to the risk of having his organs blown off. It 
goes with the job. Why should an artist be different? If he genuinely feels 
his art demands it then he must act. However, Schwarzkogler’s mistake was 
the same as Lord Byron’s. Trying to identify himself with his art. To live it 
out in his own flesh. To make himself into a work of art by self-mutilation. 
Like a sculptor chiselling a statue from the flesh of his body. Impossible. 
Because the objectivity necessary for the work cannot obtain when subject 
and object are one and the same. Art demands some degree of detachment, 
self-control, exactitude. None of that is possible if you are engaged in 
destroying your own limbs. Nor would an anaesthetic have helped. An artist 
has to remain fully conscious. No, I can respect your Schwarzkoegler’s 
radical devotion to art but I cannot admire him. I suspect him of vanity — 
another grave, unpardonable defect in a true artist.’ 


A BEAT POET 


Ginsberg, Kerouac, Burroughs, Corso — the Beat generation, American 
writers and poets. I had read them all and was a big fan. Unfortunately 
Evola despised them. Every time I made a timid reference to the Beats, he 
would shoot me down. Until I told him how Gregory Corso had written a 
poem extolling the atom bomb. A singular piece, entitled indeed Bomb. It 
was composed as a calligram, indeed resembling the shape of a bomb. ‘A 
poet who sings the praise of an instrument of mass murder! Something 
everyone fears and hates! Corso showed real guts. You must get that poem 
for me. I look forward to reading it.’ That I did. He asked me to recite it out 
to him, first in English — he liked the sound of that language, he said he 
could perceive the kinship, the affinity with German — and then rendered it 
in Italian. He did not like the verse too much. ‘It is modernist poetry. I see 
Corso went in for alliteration and onomatopoeia...old tricks. And his 
excessive jumble of images betrays a chaotic mind. Clearly, he was tongue 
in cheek. When he says he loves the atom bomb, he does not really mean it. 
He does not celebrate the bomb, he is just out to show one side of it. More 
genuinely radical it would have been to really love it...I can understand why 
it appeals to you...The idea was brilliant, the execution poor. Perennial 
problem with these modernists. His use of the calligraphic device is not 
original. Guillaume Apollinaire had been at it well before your Corso. And 
Apollinaire was far more interesting than this American...In Paris someone 
informed me that Apollinaire’s real father was the Pope. Not at all 
impossible, perhaps!’ 


I told him how English students had booed Corso’s public reading of 
Bomb in Oxford. ‘Not very bright students. They should have applauded 
him. Say what you like, Corso had spunk. But then students in England 
seem to be a feeble lot. During the recent unrest they did not even manage 
to come up with a leader from their own nation, they had to rely on a 
foreigner, a Pakistani...France produced a German Jew, Cohn-Bendit... But 
only Germans had a real German leading the trouble, Rudi Dutschke. But 


do write down for me that translation of Corso’s poem. I would like to study 
it a bit more.’ I did as he asked. Despite what he had said, I think he liked 
Bomb, otherwise he would not have wanted to read it again. It must have 
appealed to the buried Dadaist in him. I rejoiced in that. 


Referring back to Corso, he later said that a more poetically revolutionary 
gesture would have been to throw a bomb at the students who were hooting 
the poet. ‘Oh, well, maybe only a stink bomb’ he said, smiling. But I am not 
so sure he did not mean a real explosive device. Evola was a mischief. That 
is why I liked him. Sometimes I would have wanted to be like him. But then 
I was not so sure... 


FATHERLY JULIUS 


Towards me he was always very indulgent. Even after, in 1969, my 
joining the Maoist movement. I still cannot precisely describe the train of 
thought, my mental state at the time. Inwardly, I was in turmoil. It was one 
of my Sturm und Drang life phases. China beckoned. The vanguard of the 
revolution seemed to have shifted from Moscow to Bejing. So I went to 
Italia-China centre in Piazza Vittorio. Contacts I made there resulted in my 
becoming a Maoist. Of course, my former friends in the far right soon got 
to know it. There were bitter and angry exchanges. It was painful. Still, I 
went to demonstrations, chucked stones at the cops and became a member 
of the PSIUP, a far left party, in order to infiltrate it and to split it up ina 
Maoist direction. Endless sectarian discussions in smoky back rooms 
followed. As well as late-night living it up with my new comrades, trips 
abroad, new girls, radical chic (amazing how many of them came from the 
posh Parioli district of Rome), finding out how promiscuous Mao’s Western 
followers could be...all that and more. Of course, I told the Baron. I 
expected an explosion. No, he took it all coolly. He sat there, looking as old 


as the pyramids, as impassible as the Sphinx. He did not criticise me, nor 
did he try to dissuade me from my chosen course of action. Nonetheless, he 
asked some searching questions. What he wanted to know was my inner 
state. ‘You are swimming fast in the seas of the Kali- Yuga. But are you sure 
you know how to stay afloat?’ The answers I stammered must have 
satisfied him. We went on meeting as before. I shared with him the 
experiences of my Maoist life. He was eager to know. It was a world of 
which he had hitherto known nothing. His curiosity about Maoist habits 
was almost child-like. But, concerning certain practices, he said that ‘I 
would never be able to put up with that!’ 


On the rare occasions when he showed signs of temper because of 
something stupid I had said or done, I never doubted that he would forgive 
me. One thing there was, though, that would have led to his cutting me off. 
If I had had the bad taste to get married. (Actually there was no danger of 
that, because, for inborn predisposition, a quirk in me, I am not the 
marrying kind. Much to my regret, I confess it. Not having a wife is a 
sorrow.) Still, one of the most damning remarks he could make about a 
former follower was: ‘He has married...Now he has family, children...’ The 
shallow-minded might think it had something to do with possessiveness, 
jealousy or even an underground homosexual streak. It was nothing of the 
kind. His attitude to conventional marriage was rooted in the very essence 
of his metaphysics, his world outlook. A warrior, physical or spiritual, 
should not be hindered by family ties. His ideal type could have a sex life, 
of course, but not a family. That was peculiar. Most of the heroes he 
admired were married men. And the greatest champions of Islam, from the 
Prophet himself to Imam Ali, to the many conquerors the religion of the 
Crescent can boast, all were married, with large families. How could he 
ignore that? A question I often found hard to answer. Until I remembered 
certain minor things...looks, half-words, pauses. When he spoke of 
Baroness Von Krudener’s “spiritual marriages”, for instance. There was 
also a woman’s name he mentioned a few times. An aristocrat he had met in 
Germany. She died under an allied bombing in Berlin. He showed me her 
picture...a haughty-looking face, a sexy silhouette, definitely ‘Aryan’, even 
in that old, faded photograph. Like a Valkyrie. Evola, I like to imagine, had 


perhaps been united with her in a marriage of sorts. But then I wonder 
whether I merely like to phantasise about ‘Evola’s wife’. His hints and 
admissions were often mischievous. Evola was not childish, oh, not at all, 
but I sensed something child-like in him. But also the spirit of the trickster, 
the mischielf-maker, the pied-piper. How far did it go? Was he having even 
his followers on? 


His dislike of the family was bound up with the artist in him. The 
inveterate Dadaist, the foe of bourgeois customs and mores, the aristocratic 
disdainer of the proletarian brood — they were all part and parcel of his anti- 
family ideas. (He was fond of pointing out the etymology of ‘proletariat’ — 
those whose contribution to society consists chiefly in their numerous 
offspring, proles.) I sympathised with his critique of unbridled demographic 
expansion, of pompous, rhetorical fascist slogans like “numbers is power” 
and the like but, from a genuinely conservative point of view, despising the 
family is wrong. It is the basis of the social nexus. In his Introduction to the 
Philosophy of History Hegel makes that very clear. The German 
philosopher writes that the members of a family exist in a unity of 
sentiment, trust, faith and love in each other. Each, in this reciprocal 
relationship of care, discovers the consciousness of himself in the other. The 
family members in this way learn to be lovingly involved in each other. 
Hegel goes to say that it is the family so understood that constitutes the 
basis of, and a preparation for, the political edifice called the State. I find it 
a convincing defence of the huge value and importance of the natural 
family from a traditionalist point of view. It cannot be coincidence that 
those who strive to attack whatever is left of genuine values in society are 
always seeking to undermine and destroy the family. Yes, there are 
vocations that transcend the family, such as monasticism, but to transcend 
does not mean to negate and destroy. Still, you cannot expect a 
metaphysical pessimist to approve of Hegelian optimism, I know, and 
yet...Shame Evola was apparently so resolutely anti-Hegel. It blinded him 
to that philosopher’s good points. Even great men have their foibles. 


NIETZSCHE 


Beyond Good and Evil was a text Adriano Romualdi had lectured on 
during sessions of the Solstice group. He had dwelled on the paragraph in 
which Nietzsche had set out his famous distinction between two contrasting 
types of ethical conceptions, master-morality and slave-morality. Adriano 
had rhapsodised about the noble man of whom the German philosopher 
wrote. A creator of his own values. One who supremely does not care 
whether he is liked or disliked — he is above that. It is he who judges, none 
judges him. “What is harmful to me is harmful in itself’, he proudly 
affirms. The noble man confers honour on himself. His morality is a form 
of self-estimation. Or self-glorification. 


For Adriano the noble man envisaged by Nietzsche is supremely self- 
confident. He never doubts that his values, his life are the only ones that 
were worth living for. Like the human type described by Aristotle in the 
Nichomachean Ethics, the megalopsuchos, or “big-souled man”, 
Nietzsche’s ideal man knows instinctively that he is superior to others, 
meaning by “others” those who are slaves by nature. Men who are born to 
serve and submit. 


Hearing Adriano speak in those terms irked me a little. I could not help 
feeling that there was something excessively boastful about this “noble 
man”. Paradoxically, Adriano made him sound like a goody-goody. Well, at 
least that is the way it came across. Evola was sympathetic to Nietzsche’s 
argument but made some qualifications. “You should never forget that 
Nietzsche also makes it clear that the power of his Edelman, his noble man, 
is of distinctive kind. First and foremost he exercises power over himself. 
Thus his mastery is not comparable to that of a boastful bully. That would 
be a travesty. If Adriano has given that impression, he was wrong. The 


noble man’s mastery begins with self-mastery. He has control over himself, 
his lower nature...Nietzsche admits that the character traits of both 
moralities can even coexist in the same person. So one can exhibits 
tendencies and features of both. But the noble man has striven to overcome 
his lower traits, his inferior, slavish nature. You could say that Julius Caesar 
was a Case in point. The populist politician, the manipulator, the demagogue 
idolised by the plebeians but also the hero from above, the aristocrat 
descended from the Olympian gods. Julius Caesar was both high and low, 
good and bad, noble and despicable. At times he succeeded in mastering his 
lower side but not always. In Islam one might call this hard-won mastery 
over the lower side of oneself a jihad. The inner struggle. Fighting the 
greater jihad. Against the nafs, the lower aspects of the soul. So the primary 
requisite of the noble man, before he can assert any supremacy over others, 
is that he should have conquered himself. I think that must always be 
stressed. Otherwise, yes, I agree with you, there is danger of his coming 
across as simply boasting. But, if he has accomplished this arduous inner 
self-mastery, his honouring things will indeed create value.’ 


‘My favourite Nietzschean image in Beyond Good and Evil, in the 
passage you mentioned, is that of the noble man exhibiting a kind of 
overfullness of energy, resulting in an overflowing of virtue... You see, that 
is akin to Master Eckhart’s image of divine activity as bolitio. A boiling, 
yes, like a pot boiling over. Stupendous image. An overflowing, or running 
over of power, of the Supreme Identity’s own goodness. Something issuing 
from his very being. The noble man is like that. He does not seek to 
conform to outer, moralistic standards. His morality is not heteronomous, 
dictated from the outside, as Kant would say. Rather, it stems from himself. 
He is so full of goodness that it boils over, it overflows into others. People 
have this one-sided idea that the noble man is simply aloof and uncaring. 
Despite the philosopher pointing out that, on the contrary, this overman 
does help out, reach out to those in need. But he does so not in obedience to 
outer commands or the conventions of society or even God. No, his virtue, 
his excellence is so abundant that it runs over, it overflows, it spreads itself 
out to the needy. In our world, in which people suspect anyone great of 
having ulterior motives, that is quite refreshing, don’t you think? Nietzsche 


gets that absolutely right. Generosity belongs to the noble man’s essence. 
But it is a genuine quality, not a sham and pretence...and it is super- 
abundant. It boils over into action.’ 


‘Nietzsche, despite his many flaws, shines with exciting insights, hints 
and illuminations. Take his point that the longing after freedom is a 
hallmark of slave morality. To the shallow, that looks counterintuitive. You 
can’t argue against freedom, they say, it is a contradiction in terms. If you 
do, you cut off the ground under your feet, because what you say implies 
that you are not free to say it. But that is not what Nietzsche is claiming. He 
is gunning for the idea of freedom as liberte’, part of the battle-cry of the 
French revolutionaries. Under that slogan they mounted an assault against 
their betters. Freedom in that sense is a classic expression of resentment. 
The noble man’s freedom is the opposite of that. He has no need to cry out 
for freedom — he already has it! He is genuinely, essentially free. He is a 
free spirit. He has fought and conquered in the hardest of all wars, that 
against himself. His freedom is now identical with his nature. His freedom 
too overflows and bestows freedom on the unfree, value on the valueless. 
Like St Martin giving half of his cloak to a beggar. Not part of an ideology, 
a programme, like a charity. Not something studied. The overman’s 
freedom is the real thing.’ 


‘Max Scheler, an unjustly neglected thinker, wrote on Nietzsche’s 
concept of resentment. Scheler, a Jew, defended the Christian notion of 
love, as love of neighbour. He opposed that to the modern, humanitarian 
idea of love. The latter for Scheler was a manifestation of psychological 
degeneracy. I don’t agree with him but, like Nietzsche, Scheler contains 
some fine apercues and ideas. You ought to read him...’ 


A Nietzschean aphorism I sensed struck a deep chord inside him: “One 
who struggles with monsters should be on his guard, lest he should himself 
become monstrous. Se tu guardi in un baratro troppo a lungo, il baratro 
diverra’ parte di te. “If you stare into a chasm for too long, the chasm will 
stare at you.” He quoted it more than once. What exactly did he mean? The 
problem with anti-Semitism? Obsessive anti-Semites ending up mirroring 


the presumed faults of their foes? Or was it a reference to the dangers of 
contending with forces behind most people’s comprehension? Like the 
heavenly powers, cosmic entities hostile to man, of which St Paul speaks 
of? Or was it something more intimate, personal? The monsters inside him, 
tormenting him at times during bouts of insomnia? Did he perhaps 
anticipate the splendid freaks that would have hunted me, his unlikely 
disciple, throughout my life? Actually, insofar as I have attained any self- 
knowledge, I am not aware of monsters haunting me — only of angels. 
Dangerous angels, yes, but an angel is not a monster. And il baratro, the 
chasm, is one of unending bliss. 


He liked very much an aphorism from Aurora. It is an imagined dialogue 
between a brave man and a prudent, sensible one: “In these woods there are 
poisonous snakes — I will go and kill them.” “But look, perhaps they you 
won’t kill them — they will instead kill you!” “Why should it matter?” 
Splendid punchline! The Baron quoted it to sustain his anti-teleological 
view about warfare. Against people such as Aquinas and the rationalists. 
The warrior fights because he has to. It is in his nature to do so. His victory 
is in the fighting itself. The spirit of the brave. You might judge it as unduly 
romantic. But that was not Evola’s point — I can hardly imagine anyone less 
inclined to romanticism — Our age misunderstands the warrior when it 
supposes him as wholly motivated by the end result. That is the morality of 
the merchant, the banker, the vulgar politician. What powers, what 
energises a warrior is something else. Of course, the brave man of the story 
does want to exterminate the snakes. In that sense, he has an aim, yes. 
(Nietzsche calls his story “the last argument of the brave” — a last resort.) 
But, if the snakes get to him in the fight, that will not render the fight 
pointless. The contrary is true... 


BEAUTY 


“Why are most people so ugly?” Not one of the Baron’s obiter dicta but 
mine own. A reflection engendered by a bus ride. The number 90 bus from 
Piazza Zama to Piazza Venezia that day had been filled with a particularly 
ill-looking crowd. Shabby, scowling and, yes, smelly. And the rabble I had 
seen as I strolled all the way to Corso Vittorio had not been an 
improvement. Evola gave a kind laugh: ‘Allah jamil’, he said that in Arabic. 
‘God is beautiful. A hadith, a saying of the Prophet. Something worth 
remembering when you get depressed by the sight of so much ugliness. I 
am blessed, I do not get out of doors...1 am spared much of il brutto. It is 
different with you. Yes, the world is increasingly marred by la bruttezza, 
ugliness...ugly noises, too. Ugly actions...Our Italian language posits an 
intrinsic nexus between beauty and goodness. Bello can be applied to deeds, 
not just to persons. I am inclined to agree - in such an ungainly world 
beauty becomes almost an imperative...Doesn’t Dostojevski say that the 
world will be saved by beauty? You will remember Plato’s debate in the 
Symposium. Eros is the link between above and below, the sensible and the 
eternal worlds. Beauty of soul is higher than beauty of body. Socrates was 
ugly — Nietzsche (himself quite plain) took that as an outright condemnation 
— ugly outside, that is, but beautiful inside...Diotima, the prophetess, is 
made to say that beauty is something divine, unchangeable...It neither 
comes into being nor it passes away. The seeker after the beautiful is like a 
person on an ascending, moving staircase — he moves from the lowest levels 
of earthly drives and desires and ascends to those upper regions where he 
sees beauty in its pure essence... In another dialogue, the Philebus, his 
paradigm examples of beauty are geometrical lines and shapes...A vision 
too disembodied to appeal even to Plato’s followers! Also, Plato neglected 
the possibilities offered by transcendent sexuality... I commend to you 
Plato’s great Islamic disciple, Ibn Arabi...His views on beauty are worth 
studying...And Celaluddin Roumi’s, too... There is a hadith about 
Roumi...Once they brought him a “water monster”, whatever that was. A 
repulsive freak, I suppose. Slimy and horrible to look at. They wanted to 
kill him and so asked Roumi’s permission. He looked on the creature with 
pity, with love. Roumi embraced and kissed the monster and ordered to 
have him released back into his watery realm. Well, a story with parallels in 
the lives of many saints...think of St Francis and the leper...Ugliness can be 
an opportunity for fine deeds...By contrast, beauty can be a trap and a 


snare... Beware beauty! Don’t be overimpressed by it. Pope Gregory 
thought the pagan Anglo-Saxons in England were so handsome a race — non 
sunt Angli sed angeli — that he dispatched missionaries to England to make 
the Anglo-Saxons into Christians. Looking at the remnants of the English 
today, you might have a different reaction...’ 


In a nihilistic and frankly idiotic mood, I told him that all that, despite all 
he had said, ugliness offended me. I would not have minded if the whole 
city of Rome had been destroyed, I said. Wiped out. Along with all the ugly 
people in it. Like Caligula, ‘I wished all the ugly people of Rome had only 
one throat, so that I could slit it.’ 


I expected him to retort that Caligula was mad as a hatter but he knew 
better than that: ‘Caligula was saner than you imagine. He was trying to 
awaken the Romans from their decadent torpors. Making his own horse a 
senator was a way of telling the Roman senate how useless it had become, 
how low it had sunk....And I would not trust everything reported by the 
Roman historian Svetonius. He was an embittered bitch...Anyway, even the 
sight of physical beauty can pall in the end. If everyone in Rome was as 
beautiful as you demand, you would find it bored you, eventually. Beauty 
gets part of its charm, its allure, from its contrast with ugliness. Remove the 
latter and that allure is gone. No, I think you should be grateful for the 
presence of repulsive people. A negative benchmark is a logical necessity...’ 


It is a pity I cannot recall all the many remarks he made on this subject. I 
like to wonder what would be his judgment on Osama Bin Laden’s face. 
The now defunct al-Qaeda leader was tall and handsome, no question about 
that. His pleasant, full-lipped and somewhat spiritual face has been 
compared to an imagined countenance of Christ. Of course, there is a 
tradition in Christianity of the devil being exceedingly handsome. Lucifer, 
the light-bringer. But Bin Laden’s deeds were atrocious. O Baron, where are 
you now? Why can I not have the benefit of your subversive wisdom on 
9/11, the war on terror, Iraq, Afghanistan, al-Qaeda, Libya and all the rest? 
One of the terrorists who brought down the twin towers in New York was 


handsome, too... Well, Allah jamil will have to suffice. I thank you for 
leaving me with that. 


ZEN 


One morning, as I got out of bed, I saw a tiny insect on the wall. I 
squashed it there and then. Afterwards, while I was shaving, I was seized by 
a mild form of remorse. As it happens, the night before I had been delving 
in some Buddhist scriptures, learning about the Buddha’s respect for all 
forms of life and so on. All that came back to me. Was it right starting the 
day by obliterating a living being? Never mind if an insignificant insect. It 
was still alive. 


I saw Evola later in the day. Despite feeling a bit ridiculous, I shared my 
scruples with him. It made him digress a bit. ‘I suppose if you were a monk, 
a member of the Sangha, the monastic Buddhist order, you would have 
committed a sin. Your tiny fly still possessed consciousness, however dim. 
Its life force was part of the universal whole...it was part of you too. 
Schopenhauer would say you have killed part of yourself, metaphysically 
speaking. The source of all apparent diversity in the world as idea — die 
Welt als Vorstellung - the origin of all plurality for him is the principium 
individuationis, namely the categories of space time and causality. But such 
categories are part of the veil of Maya, illusion. They are not real. They 
prevent us from seeing the world aright. All living being are one. The will 
to live manifests itself in the insect as it is manifest in you...But, remember, 


it is a philosopher’s argument! And a peculiar philosopher at that...Not all 
Buddhists are squeamish about life. Zen monks are fine fighters. They shed 
blood like any Samurai. In the last war a Japanese officer could rely on Zen 
monks as the fiercest warriors...’ 


‘As I have always taught, you enter into a great tradition through some 
form of initiation. The method you follow depends on the type of person 
you are. The way of contemplation is that for ascetics, monks, some 
Sufis...St Bernard of Clairvaux was a supreme example of contemplative in 
the West. There are Buddhists who require abstention from the killing of all 
life — impossible in practice, of course, but it is an ideal. But in Zen you 
pursue both ways. Contemplation and action together. Like the early Jesuits. 
St Ignatius of Loyola was like that...’ 


One Zen teacher Evola had no time for, I discovered, was someone called 
Bankei. Apparently the gist of Bankei’s teaching was that satori, the much 
sought-after experience of enlightenment, was something everyday, nothing 
special. “That shows the man was bogus, a pseudo-master’, Evola said, with 
venom. ‘Anyone who has attained to enlightenment would not say that. 
Unless, of course, this Bankei wanted to put off the vulgar, the uninitiated. 
But, from what I have read, I gathered that he really held the view attributed 
to him. What a fraud! Too bad...’ 


What would Evola had said, I wonder, if he had known that years later I 
would be living in a Zen monastery in Alsace? I sincerely wrestled with the 
idea of becoming a Zen monk, until it became clear I had no vocation for it, 
it was only an ideal. I still remember the terrible pain in my legs, as I sat in 
za-zen, sitting meditation, in the dojo, hour after hour, days on end. The 
master was a hilarious Japanese fellow called Deshimaru. A cross between 
a true mystic and a holy clown. Deshimaru had read Evola’s Doctrine of 
Awakening but he refused to discuss it. Which was just as well, as his 
French was as awful as his English. To me, he sounded if he spoke Japanese 
all the time. Anyway, books he professed not too like at all. Instead, he 
concentrated on attention, action, living. I do not know what I got out of my 
Zen stint. Satori eluded me. I guess I was a bad student. Unless I was to fall 


back on Bankei and conclude that Zen is indeed nothing special. But then 
what would have been the point of the long hours sitting in that damned 
dojo, with the awful pain in my poor, martyred legs? No, honestly, I do not 
think I got much out of Zen. But the stillness was valuable. Besides, Zen led 
me eventually in Chiswick to come across interesting characters like 
Shahin, a genuinely Sufi type. Utterly crazy and disreputable and dangerous 
but still kind of holy. 


YOUTH BETRAYED 


“When I recall my times in Germany, one of the places that stand out is 
the city of Ansbach. A Queen of England came from there, I believe...The 
spot I have in mind is in the old town cemetery. There is, or was, a plain 
tombstone, bearing a simple epitaph to a youth called Kaspar Hauser. It 
speaks of his enigmatic, mysterious origins. Indeed. No one is sure of 
Kaspar’s true identity, even today...’ 


‘He was first thrown into the attention of the people of Germany when he 
emerged from woods near Nuremberg. His person bewildered people. 
Kaspar then spoke no language and did not even recognise fire. He could 
see in the dark like a cat. Mirrors frightened him. He could stand no food 
except bread and water. He could, however, write out his name: Kaspar 
Hauser.’ 


‘As soon as the boy was taught to communicate, the story he told was 
incredible. He had been confined to a small, box-like, dark cellar ever since 
he could remember. He never saw any human being — only a hand that daily 
gave him bread and water through an opening. Nonetheless, Kaspar was 
bright. He even learnt to play chess. It was also clear he was not of peasant 
origin. His physique was too dainty and delicate for that. Maybe that is 


what provoked the antipathy of many. Someone tried to kill him. But 
Kaspar also made friends. One was Lord Stanhope, an ambiguous English 
aristocrat who pretended to take a fancy to him, loaded him with gifts and, 
apparently, even promised to make him his heir. In fact, Stanhope was a spy 
and traitor to Kaspar. I suspect Stanhope to have been complicit in Kaspar’s 
early death, under the dagger of an assassin still unknown.’ 


‘Kaspar’s enemies claimed he was a fake, an impostor. But others believe 
him to have been a royal youth, a scion of the princely house of Baden, 
stolen from the cradle and criminally handled for dark, dynastic reasons. 
There is a fine book by a Jewish writer, Jakob Wasserman, it goes into all 
that. I have read it, it was enjoyable...but it is wrong. I do not believe that 
Kaspar Hauser belonged to the royalty of Baden. I think his mother was a 
minor aristocrat. My German friend, Count Von H., had a theory about 
that.’ 


‘Look, Kaspar Hauser is not so much a conundrum but a metaphor or an 
allegory. His tragedy mirrors that of our youth today. You see, Kaspar’s 
fabled high birth stands for our own origins — well, the best of us, the free 
spirits, the true aristoi. Yet, like Kaspar, our young people do not know, 
have been made to forget who they are, where they come from. Kaspar has 
lost his inheritance, his rightful nobility. So have the young of our time. It 
has been taken away from them...’ He said that with equanimity but also 
with an intensity...As if he felt the pain of our betrayed youth in his own 
flesh. 


“Through his inhuman captivity in the dark cellar Kaspar had been 
robbed of his memories, his identity. So has the youth of the West. 
Memories are crucial to knowing who you are. It was St Augustine, I think, 
who said that memory is the stomach of the mind. Augustine is not my kind 
of man but he was right in that. If memory is the stomach of the mind, the 
minds of Western young people are starved indeed. A rotten, vile, degrading 
educational system has done that. The confusion, the chaos they are in...’ 


The Baron’s analogy between poor Kaspar Hauser’s plight and the 
wretched spiritual conditions of our young people was brilliant. Indeed, 
even more striking and apposite today than it was back in 1968. Since then, 
I have seen Werner Herzog’s movie and Peter Handke’s play, both about 
Kaspar. Herzog is too grimly Teutonic for my taste and Handke is too 
cerebral — I actually walked out halfway through his unwatchable play. So, 
the ill-luck that dogged the unfortunate boy throughout his life seems to 
pursue him beyond the grave. 


Anyway, Evola has been proved correct in guessing that Kaspar was not 
descended from the rulers of Baden. Later DNA examination of his remains 
seems to have proved that. Regardless, the strange boy’s bitter destiny still 
moves us. And the comparison with the wretched condition of our youth — I 
feel Evola got that absolutely right. 


THE LOST SON 


While he was telling me the story of Kaspar Hauser I noticed that he 
appeared moved. Tears, I am pretty certain, welled up in his eyes. That was 
totally unlike him. The Baron was like an icy mountain — how could he be 
so affected? When I saw him next time he put down a book he had been 
reading. It was something by Curzio Malaparte, a writer he had known as a 
young man. (Evola knew I was a big fan of Malaparte.) He began talking 
about his novels. Then, for no reason at all, he showed me a letter. The 
envelope looked old and torn. It bore a foreign stamp. It had reached him in 
Rome after the war, he said. It was from a woman he had met in Germany. 
After the war she had migrated to Argentina. Later she had written to him to 
let him know she had had a child from him. She had called him Hector. 
(The name stuck in my mind, because it happens to be one of my names.) 
‘When I first received this letter, it did not please me at all. Indeed, it 


irritated me. How could I be sure the child was mine? The relationship we 
had was brief. I wished she had had got rid of him somehow. Anyway, she 
never wrote again and I never gave the matter a second thought.’ He looked 
hard at me. I do not know what he expected me to say. When a young man, 
I found the idea of children not at all attractive. I could not see what was so 
good about having kids. Indeed, one of the reasons I admired Evola was 
that he had kept aloof from the patriarchal style of life, wife and brood of 
children, then still so typical of Italians. Before I could think of anything to 
say, however, he put the letter away and went back to talk about Malaparte’s 
last book, his journeys to the Soviet Union and communist China, his last 
illness. He never mentioned the “lost son” again. But I did put two and two 
together - well, I tried to. His evident emotions in relating the story of 
Kaspar Hauser, the abandoned, unhappy boy, suggested that some inner 
chord had been struck. Was it that Kaspar had reminded him of his own lost 
son? A fatherless, solitary lad wandering in some dreary Latin American 
city? Or in the Argentine pampas? And the guilt issuing from it? 


I shall never know. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


“What is to be done?” wondered Lenin, years before his conquest of 
power. He had a good reason to ask because at the time it looked as if mass 
rebellion had failed to topple the Czar. The mood amongst revolutionaries 
was at a low ebb. So Lenin came up with his idea of a tightly organised 
party vanguard, a Bolshevik elite that would one day spearhead the final, 
lethal attack on the regime. History proved him right. Lenin’s strategy 
worked. The proof of the pudding, as they say, is in the eating. And the 
Bolsheviks made a jolly good meal of it. 


“What ought we to do?” is the pressing question many young rebels also 
asked of the Baron. (I never did — I already knew.) It was a natural query, 
because those who had read and understood Revolt against the Modern 
World often confessed to a sense of disappointment. Pessimism, fatalism 
and resignation appear to pervade the book. The various stages in the never- 
ending cycles of civilisations have to be got through. It seems an almost 
deterministic mechanism is at work behind history. So, what is the point of 
doing anything? Of trying to resist? Not much. As King Canute showed, no 
one, not even a king, however clever and powerful, even holy, can stem a 
tide. The rhythms of civilisational changes appear to be as ineluctable, as 
inexorable as the movements of the tide, the waxing and waning of the 
moon. 


And yet, and yet...At times I had a distinct feeling that the Baron was not 
quite as fatalistic as that. I remember, for instance, a night when he 
peevishly cut Adriano short, precisely on this subject. ‘The restoration of 
the sacred is our task’, he asserted, quite sharply. Those words thrilled me. 
A cryptic remark. What did he mean by that? The year was 1970. By then, 
everybody thought he has given up the hope of a counter-revolution. And 
now there he was, seemingly suggesting the opposite: the dragon of 
modernity could be slain, after all! 


In a previous answer to the challenge, in Men amongst the Ruins Evola 
had striven to produce some guidelines for thoughtful traditionalists. There 
was something to be done, after all. It was not just a matter of sitting back 
and waiting for a few aeons, for millions of years to go by, and the next 
“solar age” to dawn. 


Whether his prescriptions actually had any realistic content or offered any 
hope on the political sphere is another matter. His allusions to members of 
the old European nobility as potential material for the counter-revolution 
strike me today as merely whimsical or quixotic. You might as well place 
your trust in the decadent, worthless bunch depicted in Fellini’s La Dolce 
Vita. Aristocrats worthy of the original meaning of the name may still exist, 
perhaps, but, if they do, they must be few and far between. Moreover, there 


is no sign that such Scarlet Pimpernels are waiting to be recruited to a 
traditionalist jihad. In that sense, no analogy can be drawn with Lenin’s 
recipe for a revolutionary party vanguard. Today the flags of both the 
revolution and its opposite limp flaccidly down, at half mast. 


What is to be done, then? I believe that Evola, were he still with us, 
would argue by re-stating what he had written and taught many times. The 
point of fighting is in the fight itself. A fighter by nature or vocation has to 
fight. He can do nothing less. Fighting is what he is for. His jihad, whether 
spiritual or material, is not something empirical, to be gauged by appeal to 
end results or upshots. Perhaps a hard teaching for a utilitarian and 
consequentialist age but one not devoid of value and point. Heroism and 
contemplation are both, to put it with my old friend Alan Watts, valid “ways 
of liberation”. They have their own self-justifying, intrinsic legitimacy. The 
ascetic, the genuine mystic in his cell does not seek to “achieve” anything 
in his meditation, in his prayer of strict adoration. He prays because he is 
the kind of person he is — a prayerful one. Likewise with the true warrior. I 
doubt the Japanese pilots and soldiers who fought to the death in the last 
days of WWII hoped for victory in a realistic sense. They must have known 
the war was lost. Yet, they fought. What else could they, as warriors and 
men of honour, do? 


Certainly in Zen a key principle, as Sensei Deshimaru would never tire to 
repeat, is to act mushotoku, in a goalless way. If you seek to get 
enlightenment purposefully, if you aim hard at Satori, the goal will slip 
through your fingers, like water, the very moment you think you have got it 
— perhaps that is why I never attained to it! But the adept who sits quietly in 
za-zen, his mind empty and receptive as a mirror...maybe that person is 
actually getting it... 


As to the malamatiya lot...oh, well, they keep doing what they are 
supposed to be doing. What else? 


LAST MEETING 


“You are not a revolutionary’, he said to me. In a matter of fact tone but 
with finality. It irked me. Did I consider myself one? I am not sure but I 
interpreted his words as a sort of reproach. I tried to make a joke of it. ‘No, 
of course. I am a counter-revolutionary. I have learned that from you’, I 
grinned. It made him smile. Shaking his head, he said: “That is harder than 
being a revolutionary. Much, much harder...’ 


This exchange took place during the last visit I paid to him. He was then 
physically much declining. The signs of his approaching end were obvious. 
I could see Izra’il, malak al-maut, the angel of death, hovering about him. I 
told him I was going abroad and why. He encouraged me. Despite my 
sharing with him rather unheroic worries about having to rough it. He 
waved them off: ‘You are young. At your age, you can sleep in the open, 
under the arches of a bridge. It would do you good...Brancusi, the great 
Romanian sculptor, was so penniless that he walked all the way from 
Romania to Paris. Good training. Just imagine the thoughts, the experience 
he would have gained during his walks. Maybe you should do that, instead 
of flying out...’ Then, for no apparent reason, he spoke about his passion, 
mountain-climbing, the solitary heights, the peaks. For the first time, he 
asked me if I had ever climbed a mountain. Actually, I had. Mount Cetona, 
a modest mountain in Tuscany. I did it as a schoolboy. With a group of 
friends — I still possess a photograph of myself, looking haughty, an 
aspiring Nietzschean adolescent, on the windy summit. I told him how 
much I had enjoyed it. It pleased him very much. His ravaged countenance 
glowed with pleasure. But he was the last person to indulge in 
sentimentality. I knew — and he knew that I knew - he was triste, sad inside 
— he was not going to see me again. So our last meeting was all too brief. 
His parting words were in German, not a language I could understand. 
“What does that mean?’ I shyly asked. He did not reply. Instead, he turned 
his face away. 


EPILOGUE 


The Approach to al-Mu’tasim, the tale invoked at the beginning of this 
book, ends in aporia. Not quite ignorance but perplexity. Who is al- 
Mu’tasim? No clear answer is forthcoming, although speculations abound. 
Ambiguity reigns. Borges indeed insinuates that he is the inexistent hero of 
an inexistent novel. Al-Mu’tasim, in other words, lacks reality. I dissent 
from such a one-dimensional, reductionist view. If anything, the conjured 
figure of al-Mu’tasim strikes me as more than real — in truth, it is hyper- 
real. It is so because it points beyond himself. Borges’ problematical hero, 
like the Hidden Imam of Twelvers’ Shiism, gestures towards someone else. 
A remote one, or perhaps someone so near that we labour to discern him... 
Esoterically speaking, al-Mu’tasim proclaims the reality of that 
inexhaustible ground of being, that Ens Realissimum, that most real One, 
whom we all call God. 


Unlike al-Mu’tasim, Julius Evola, the Roman who singled me out for his 
partiality long ago, was perceived as all too transparent. A haughty 
aristocrat, an ultra-reactionary magus, even a teacher of terror, some say. 
But I have, perhaps hubristically, claimed to know Evola’s genuine identity. 
I am certain of that but...then again, when I reflect upon the Sufi of Rome, I 
sometimes cannot hide my perplexity. Like Socrates, who was he, really? 
What did he truly teach? This uncertainty becomes him. Plato’s Socrates is 
not the same as Xenophon’s Socrates, nor indeed Kierkegaard’s or 
Nietzsche’s. The reason is that Plato’s teacher was hugely complex. 
Socrates’ meaning is somewhat unending. Likewise, my Evola will be 
different from the Evola of Enzo Erra, Adriano Romualdi, Giulio Salierno 
(la samaha Allah!), Umberto Eco and others. Of course, Socrates wrote 
nothing. That makes many disparate attributions plausible. Not so, 
apparently, with Evola. My strategy, however, bypasses that hurdle. I have 


ascribed an esoteric intent behind the Master’s published views. I do not 
believe it — I know (or maybe I believe I know) I am right in that. 


A modern philosopher, O.K. Bouwsma, a disciple of Wittgenstein, in his 
recollections of conversations with the great man wrote that Wittgenstein 
was like a prophet. To stress his extraordinary character, Bouwsma likens 
Wittgenstein to a tower, standing high, independent, relying on no one else. 


Could the same be said of Julius Evola? That he was a prophetic figure? 
He certainly shared the destiny of many so-called prophets in experiencing 
incomprehension, hostility, rejection and vilification. A prophet speaks not 
his own thoughts — he is God’s mouthpiece, his voice utters 
pronouncements transmitted from the world above. Evola too, if he was in 
any sense prophetic, can be seen as a voice not merely individual but 
channelling the values and symbols of his beloved, now extinct world of 
Tradition. But no one is a prophet in his own country, as the Gospel 
intimates. Italy’s academic and intellectual establishment shunned, ignored 
or ridiculed the Baron. His ideas remained confined to small circles of 
radical youths and rebellious souls. Hence, was he a failure? If so, the 
expression ‘nobility of failure’ springs to mind. He failed like a samurai, 
like the Nibelungen hero Siegfrid, like King Arthur, like the White Russian 
generals who doggedly fought against the Bolsheviks after the revolution. 
They failed, but nobly. They never surrendered. So did the Baron. Never 
mind the outcome, he resisted, he fought, he never surrendered. 


Moreover, if the thesis of this book is right, if Evola was indeed a secret 
Sufi, then his actions, his life take on quite a different meaning. How could 
a malamatiya master, a follower of the path of shame, achieve success in 
the eyes of the multitudes, except through exclusion, repudiation and 
excommunication? So, despite all appearance to the contrary, maybe Evola 
has overcome, after all. Not in the conventional, descriptive sense of the 
word ‘overcome’ but in the evaluative sense. Victory, yes, but in the way in 
which people would understand. 


Where the Baron is now, if he has not perished, I trust he rejoices in that. 


